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PREFACE. 



This litÜe book was written before either "Jane 
Eyre" or "Shirley,*' and yet no indulgence can be 
Bolicited for it on the plea of a first attempt. A first 
attempt it certainly was not, as the pen which wrote it 
had been previously wom a good deal in a practice of 
some years. I had not indeed published anything before 
I commenced "The Professor/' but in many a crude 
effort, destroyed almost as soon as composed, I had got 
over any such taste as I might once have had for 
omamented and redundant composition, and come to 
prefer what was piain and homely. At the same time 
I had adopted a set of principles on the subject of 
incidenty &c., such as would be generally approved in 
theory, but the result of which, -^hen carried out into 
practice, often procures for an author more surprise than 
pleaaure. 



VI PBEFACE. 

I Said to myself that my hero should work bis way 
through life as I had seen real liying men work theirs — 
that he should never get a shillmg he had not ecuned — 
that no sudden tums should liffc him in a moment to 
wealth and high Station; that whatever small competency 
he might gain, should be won by the sweat of bis brow; 
that, before he could find so much as an arbour to sit 
down in, he should master at least half the ascent of 
"the Hill of Difficulty;" that he should not even marry 
a beautiM girl or a lady of rank. As Adam's son he 
should share Adam's doom, and drain throughout life 
a mixed and moderate cup of enjoyntent 

In the sequel, however, I found that publishers in 
general scarcely approved of this System, but wonld 
have Hked something more imaginative and poetical — 
something more consonant with a highly wrought fancy, 
with a taste for pathos, with sentiments more tender, 
elevated, unworldly. Indeed until an author has tried 
to dispose of a manuscript of this kind, he can never 
know what stores of romance and sensibiUty lie hidden 
in breasts he would not have Bxiüs^ecXft^ <5>i <jaÄSÄ*cai% 



PAEFACE. VII 

such treasnres. Men in business are usuaj^y thought to 
prefer the real; on trial ^e idea will be often found 
fiallacions: a passionate preference for the wild, wonder- 
falf and thrilling — fhe stränge, startüng, and harrowing 

— agitates divers souls that show a calm and sober 
sor&ee. 

Such being the case, the reader will comprehend 
that to haye reached him in the form of a printed bock, 
this brief narrative mnst have gone through some stmggles 

— which indeed it has. And after all, its worst struggle 
and strengest ordeal is yet to come; bnt it takes comfort 

— snbdues fear — leans on the staff of a moderate ex- 
pectatLon — and mutters under its breath, while lifting 
its eye to that of the public, 

" He that is low need fear no fall/* 

CüBBEE Bell. 

The foregoing preface was written by my wife with 
a Tiew to the pnblication of "The Professor," shortly 
after the appearance of "Shirley." Being dissnaded 
Ä3tzn her Intention, the authoresB maAö äotsi^ xssä <^H. *ööSi 
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materials in % subsequent work — ^ "Villette." As, how- 
ever, these two stories are in most respects uidike, it 
has been represented to me that I ought not to: -wiÜhliold 
**The Professor" from the public. I have tiierefore coa- 
sented to its pablication. 



Hnworlh Parsonage, 
September 22nd, 4856, 



A. B. NiCHOLLS. 



THE PROFESSOR 



CHAPTER L 

INTBODÜCTOBT. 

The other day, in looking over my papers, I found 
in my desk the following copy of a letter, sent by me 
a year since to an old school acquaintance: — 

''DsiJt Chables, 
''I think when you and I were at Eton together, 
we were neither of us what could be called populär 
characters: you were a sarcastic, observant, shrewd, 
cold-blooded creature; my own portrait I will not 
attempt to draw, bat f cannot recollect that it was a 
strikingly attractive pne — can you? What animal 
magnetism drew thee and me together I know not; 
certainly I neyer experienced anjrthing of the Pylades 
and Orestes sentiment for yon, and I have reason to 
believe that you, on your part, were equally free firom 
all romantic regard to me. Still, ont of school hours, 
we walked and talked continually together; when the 
Eherne of converB&tion was o\a coixi^'dscvsm& ^t ^^o^ 

77/^ Professor. \ 
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masiers we understood each other, and whea I recurred 
to Bome sentiment of affection, some vague love of an 
excellent or beaatiful object, wbether in animate or 
inanimate nature, jour sardonic col&ecs did not move 
me. I feit myself superior to that check then aa I do 
now, 

"It is a long time since I wrote to you, and a still 
longer time since I Ba^r you. Ohancing 'to take up a 
, newspaper of your cou^Jy the other day, my eye feil 
upon your name. I began to tbink of old times; to 
run over the eyentö which have transpired öince we 
separated; and I Bat down and commenced this letter. 
What you haVe been doing I know not; but you shsaH 
hear, if you choose to listen, how the world has wagged 
with me. 

"First, after leaving Eton, I had an interview with 
my matemal uncles, Lord Tynedale and Ihe Hon. John 
Seacombe. They asked me if I would enter the Churoh) 
and my uncle the nobleman offered me ihe living of 
Seacombe, which is in bis gift, if I would; then my 
other uncle, Mr. Seacombe, hinted that when I became 
rector of Seacombe -eum-Scaife, I might perhaps be 
allowed to take, as mistress of my house and head of my 
parish, one of my six cousins, bis daughters, all of 
whom I greatly dislike. 

"9[ declined boüi the Ohurch and matrimony. A 
^ood clergyman is a good thing, but I should have made 
a rerjr bad one. As to the wüe — ob. \v<a7i ^Sbä ^ m'^s>J^ 
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mare is the ihoaght of being bound for life to one of 
my Cousins! No doubt they are accomplished and pretty; 
bat not an accomplishment) not a charm of i&eirs, 
toaohes a chord in my bosom. To üiink of passing the 
winter evenings by the parlour fire-side of Seacombe 
Rectory alone with one of them — for instance, the 
large and well-modelled statue, Sarah — no; I should' 
be a bad hnsband, under such ciroumstanceSy as "Well as 
a bad clergyman. 

"When I had declined nay uncW offers they asked 
me 'what I intended to do.' I said I should reflect. 
They renmided me that I had no fortune, and no ex- 
peetation of any, and, after a considerable pause , Lord 
Tynedale demanded stemly, 'Whether I had thougfats 
of fDÜowing my father's steps and engaging in trade?' 
Now, I had had no üioughts of the sort. I do not think 
that my tum of mind qualifies ine to make a good 
tradesman; my taste , my ambition does not lie that 
way; but such was the scom expressed in Lord 
Tynedale's countenance as he pronounced the word 
trade — such the contemptuous saroasm of his tone — 
that I was instantly decided. My father was but a 
name to me, yet that name I did not like to hear 
itientioned with a sneer to my yeiy face. I answefed ^ 
then/ with haste and warmth, 'I cannot do better ik«D, 
follow in my fether's steps; yes, I will be a tradesman/ 
My uncles did not remonstrate; tb©j wasi \ ^•ra^feÄt ^^^nSfe. 
matual dißgust la reviewing ttos \xwÄ'wia'crQ. "V ^^ssä^ 
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that I was quite right to shake off the bürden of 
Tynedale's patronage, but a fool to offer my Shoulders 
instanÜy for the reception of another bürden — one 
which might be more intolerable, and which certainly 
was yet untried. 

"I wrote instantly to Edward — you know Edward 
my only brother, ten years my senior , married to a 
rieh millowner's danghter, and now possessor of the 
mill and bnsiness which was my father's before he 
failed. You are aware that my father — once reckoned 
a Croesus of wealth — became bankrupt a short time 
previous to his death, and that my mother lived in 
destitution for some six months affcer him, unhelped by 
her anstocratical brothers, whom she had mortally 

offended by her union with Crimsworth, the shire 

manufacturer. At the end of the six months she brought 
me into the world, and then herseif left it without, I 
should thinky much regret, as it contained little hope or 
comfort for her. 

'^My father's relations took chaige of Edward , as 
they did of me, tili I was nine years old. At that 
period it chanced that the representation of an importanl 
borough in our county feil vacant; Mr. Seacombe stör 
for it My uncle Crimsworth, an astute, mercap^ 
man, took the opportunity of writing a fierce lettr 
the candidate, stating that if he and Lord Tyneda 
not consent to do something towards the suppi 
^elr si'ster'ß orphan children lie -woxiMl esgoeÄ 
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relenüess and malignant conduct towards that sister, 
and do bis best to tarn the circiunstances agamst Mr. 
Seacombe's election. That gentleman and Lord T. 
knew well enongh that the Orimsworths were an un- 
sorupnlous and determined race; they knew also that 

they had influence in the borough of X ; and, 

making a yirtae of necessity, they consented to defray 
the expenses of my education. I was sent to Eton, 
where I remained ten years, doring which space of 
time Edward and I never met. He, when he grew up, 
entered into trade, and pnrsued his calling with such 
diligence, ability, and success, that now, in his thirtieth 
year, he was fast making a fortone. Of this I was 
apprised by the occasional short letters .1 received from 
him, some three or four times a year; which said letters 
never concluded without some expression of determined 
enmity against the house of Seacombe, and some re- 
proach to me for living, as he said, on the bounty of 
that honse. At first, while still in boyhood, I could 
not nnderstand why, as I had no parents, I should not 
be indebted to^my nncles Tynedale and Seacombe for 
my education; but as I grew up, and heard by degrees 
of the perseyering hostility, the hatred tili death eyinced 
by them against my fiather — of the sujQPerings of my 
mother — of all the wrongs, in short, of cur house — 
then did I conceive shame of the dependence in which 
I liyed, and form a resolution no more to take bread 
irom handß which had refused to txäxMäx Xa'QsÄAÄfiÄ^^ 
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ties of my dying mother. It was by those feelingB I wag 
influenced wheu I re^sed tbe Bectory oi Seacopibe, ami 
the uiiion with oue of my patrician -couBiiia. 

''An irreparable breach thüs being efiEected betwe^ 
my luioles and xayself, I wrote to Edward; told bim 
wbot had occurred, and ioformed bim of my intention 
to follpw bis Steps and be a tradesman. I asked, more- 
over, if he could give me employment. His answer exr 
pressed no approbation of my conduct, but ho said I 

migbt come down to sbire, if I liked, and he would 

'see what could be done in the way of fumisbing me . 
with work.' I repressed all — even mental comment on 
bis note — packed my trank and carpet-bag^ And started 
for the North directly. 

"After two days' traveUing (railroads were not then 
in existence) I arriyed, one wet October aftemoon, in 
the town of X — . I had always understood that Edward 
lived in this town, but on inquiry I fbund that it was 
only Mr. Crimsworth's miU and warehouse which were 
situated in the smoky atmosphere of Bigben Close; his 
residence lay four miles out, in the country. 

"It was late in the evening when I alighted at the 
gates of the habitation designated to me as my bro- 
üier's. As I advanced up the avenue, I could see 
through the shades of twiUgbt, and the dark gloovny 
mists which deepened those shades , that the house waa 
large^ and the grounds surrounding it sufficiently 
jEpaciauß, I paused a monxent on ttia b^-^u m ^•«* 
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«nd leaoing my back agidnät a tall tree which rose in 
the G^itre, I gazad with intere^t on the «xterior of 
Crimswoi^h Hall. 

"'Edward is rieh/ thought i to myself. 'I believed 
him to be doing well — but I did not know he >wa« 
maater of a manfiion like this/ Cuttmg short all 
marvellingy speculation, conjecture^ &c., I adyonced to 
the front door and rai^. A man-Bervirnt opened it — 
I anzioanced myself — he relieyed me of my wet cloak 
and carpet^bag, and nshered me into a room fdmiahed 
as a library, where there was a bright ßxe^ and candles 
bnming on the table; he informed me that his master 
wae not yet retumed &om X^— mari^et^ but tibat he 
would certainly be at home in the course pf half an 
hour. 

"Being left to myself, I took the stuffed easy chair, 
coyered with red moroccoi which stood by the fireside, 
suad while my eyes watched the flames d^ &om the 
glowing coals, and the cinders fall at intervals on th^ 
he€u*th, my mind busied itself in oonjectures concermng 
the meeting labout to take plaoe. Amidst much that 
was doubtM in the subject of these oonjectures, there 
was one thing tolerably eertain — I was in no danger 
of enconntering severe disappointment; from this, the 
moderation of my expectations guaranteed me. I anti- 
cipated no overflowings of fratemal tendemess; Edward's 
letters had always been such as to preye^t the en- 
genäering or iiarbouring pf delxxdoBa oi ^^ ^o^ "^Si^ 
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as I sat awaiting bis amyaly I feit eager — very eager 
— I cannot teil you why; my band, so utterly a 
stranger to the grasp of a kindred band, clenched itself 
to repress the tremor with wbich impatience wonld fain 
haye shakenii 

''I thought of my nncles; and as I was engaged in 
wondering whether Edward's indifference wonld eqoal 
the cold disdain I had always experienced from them, 
I heard the avenne gates open: wheels approached the 
honse; Mr. Orimsworth was arrived; and after the lapse 
of some minutes, and a brief dialogae between bimself 
and bis seryant in the hall, bis tread drew near the 
library door — that tread alone announced the master of 
the bouse. 

''I stiU retained some confosed recollection of Edward 
as he was ten years ago — a tall, wiry, raw youth; 
nowy as I rose firom my seat and tumed towards the 
library door, I saw a fine-looking and powerful man, 
ligbt-complexionedy well-made, and of atbletic propor- 
tions; the first glance made me aware of an air of 
promptitude and sbarpness, sbown as well in bis moye- 
ments as in bis port, bis eye ^^ and the general expression 
of bis face. He greeted me with breyity, and, in the 
moment of shaking bands, soanned me firom bead to 
foot; he took bis seat in the morocco-covered arm-chair, 
and motioned me to anotber seat 

/''I expected you would have called at the counting- 
houae in the Close/ said he; and \nB ^o\^^, iTkö^as«^ 
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had an abrupt aocenty probably habitual to him; he 
epoke also with a gattnral northem tone, which sounded 
harsh in mj eaxs, accustomed to the dlyery utterance of 
the South. 

'^'The landlord of the inn, where üie coach stopped, 
directed me here/ said I. 'I doubted at first the ao- 
curacy of bis informatipny not being aware that you had 
such a lesidence as this.' 

"'Oh, it is all right!' he replied, 'only I was kept 
half an hour behind time, waiting for you — that is 
alL I thought you must be Coming by the eight o'clock 
coach.' 

/'I expressed regret that he had had to wait; he 
made no answer, but stirred the fire, as if to cover a 
movement of impatience; then he scanned me again. 

''I feit an inward satisfaction that I had not, in the 
first moment of Meeting, betrayed any warmth, any en- 
thusiasm; that I had saluted this man with a quid; and 
steady phlegm. 

"*Have you quite broken with Tynedale and 
Seacombe?' he asked hastily. 

^"*I do not think I Hhall have any further com- 
munication with them; my refusal of their proposals 
wül, I fancy, operate as a barrier agsxDBt all future 
intercourse.' 

"'Why,' said he, *I may as well remind you at the 
very outset of our connection, that " "no man cen. «äk^^ 
hro masters.''^ Acquaintance witti Ißtöi TLywÄÄa "'i^^ 
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be incompatible with assistance from me.' There 
kiad of gratuitouB meaaoe in bis .eure as be looked 
in ümabing tbis obeervatioii. 

"FeelingTio disposition to reply to bim, I coi 
myself witb an inward speculation on tbe dM 
wbicb exist in tbe Constitution of men's nunds. 
not kmow wbat inferenöe Mr. Crimswortb drew 
my silence — wbetber be considered it a symp1 
contumacy or an evidence of my being cawed 
peremptory manner. After a long and bard stare 
be rose sbarply from bis seat. 

"'To-morrow/ said be, 'I sball call your at 
to some otber points; bat now it is supper 
and Mrs. Crimswortb is probably waiting; wi 
- come?' 

''He strode from tbe room, and I followec 
crossing tbe baU, I wondered wbat Mxs. Crim 
migbt be. 'Is sbe,' tbougbt I, 'as alien to wbat 
as Tynedale, Seacombe, tbe Misses Seacombe — 
affectionate relative now striding before me? or 
better tban tbese? SbaU I, in conyersing witb be 
free to sbow sometbing of my real nature; c 
Furtber conjectiffes were arrested by my entranc 
tbe dining-room. 

"A lamp, buming under a sbade of ground 

eihowed a bandsome apartment, wainscoted witb 

sQßper was laid on l^e table; by tbe &^ 

etmiduig as if waitiog cur entranoe, a^^^w^^ ^ 
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she was young, tall, and well shaped; her dress was 
handsome aiod fasfaianable; so mndh my first glance 
lufQlced to asceitam. A gay salut^tiou paased betweeu 
her and Mr^ Crknsworth; ehe chid him, half playfuUy, 
half poutingly, for being late; her yoioe (I always 
take voices into the acoount in judging of character) 
was liyely • — it indicated^ I thought, good anitnal 
spirits. Mr. Crimsworth soon checked her animated 
scolding with a kiss — a kiss that still told of the 
bridegroom (they had not yet been married a year); 
she took her seat at the supper^able in first-rate 
spints. Perceiving mß, she begged my pardon for not 
noticing me before, and then shook hands with me, a» 
ladies do when a üow of good-humonr d^^K)8es them to 
be cheerfal to all^^even the most indifferent of their ac^ 
qnaintance. It was now further obyious to me that she 
had a good complexion and features sufficientiLy marked 
but agreeable;. her half was red — quite red. She and 
Edward talked mnch, always in a vein of playful con- 
tention; she was vexed, or pretended to be vexed, Ihat 
he had that day driven a vicious horse in the gig, 
and he made hght of her feeurs. Sometimes ehe appealed 
to me. 

"']S'ow, Mr. William, isn't it absurd in Edward to 
talk so? He says he will drive Jack^ and no ether 
horse, and the brüte has tlnrown him twice already.^ 

''She spoke with a kind of lisp, not disa^ee&hle^ 
hut cbildißb. I soon saw also t\i».l \5cäx^ '^^ ^ ^ss^öxä 
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Üian girlish — a somewhat infantme expression in her 
by no means small featores; this lisp and expression 
were, I liave no doubt, a charm in Ed ward's eyes, and 
would be so to those of most men, but they were not 
to mine. I songht her eye, desirons to read there the 
intelligence which I could not discem in her face or 
hear in her conversation; it was merry, rather small; 
by tums I saw yivacity, vanity, coquetry, look out 
throngh its irid, but I watched in yain for a glimpse of 
soul. I am no Oriental; white necks, carmine lips and 
cheeks, Clusters of bright cnrls, do not sufBce for me 
without that Promethean spark which will live after 
the roses and liHes are faded, the bumished hair grown 
grey. In sunshine, in prosperity, the flowers are very 
well; but how many wet days are there in life — No- 
vember seasons of disaster, when a man's heaith and 
home would be cold indeed, without ihe clear, cheering 
gleam of intellect. 

"Having perused the fair page of Mrs. Crimsworth's 
face, a deep, involuntary sigh announced my disap- 
pointment; she took it as a homage to her beauty, and 
Edward, who was eyidently proud of his rieh and band- 
some young wife, threw on me a glance — half ridicule, 
half ire. 

"I tumed ftom them both, and gazing wearily I 
round the room, I saw two pictures set in the oak ^ 
paneHmg — one on each side the mantel-piece. Ceasing 
to take part in the bantering coiweiÄ^iitoDk ^^\. ^^^\ 
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on between Mr. and Mrs. Crimsworth, I bent my 
thoughts to the examinatioiL of these pictures. They 
were portraits — a lady and a genÜeman, both 
costiimed in the fashion of twenty years ago. The 
genÜeman was in the shade. I could not see him 
well. The lady had the benefit of a fall beam fcom 
the sofdy shaded lamp. I presently recognised her; 
I had Seen this pictore before, in childhood; it was my 
mother; that and the companion picture being the 
only heir-looms saved out of the sale of my father's 
property. 

''The face, I remembered, had pleased me as a boy, 
but then I did not widerstand it; now I'knew how rare 
that class of face is in the world, and I appreciated 
keenly its thoughtfal, yet gentle expression. The serious 
grey eye possessed for me a streng charm, as did certain 
lines in the features indicative of most tnie and tender 
feeling. I was sorry it was only a picture. 

''I Boon left Mr. and Mrs. Crimsworth to themselyes; 
a servant conducted me to my bed-room; in dosing my 
chamber-door, I shut out all intruders — you, Charles, 
as well as the rest 

"öood bye for the present, 
"WnüAM Crimsworth." 

To this letter I never got an answer; before my 
cid friend received it, he had accQ^tßd ^^^^^ti^b^sss^ 
appointment in one of the colomes, ^sidi'^^ ^^<d^ ^^s^ 
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bis way to the scene of his official kbours. What has 
become of bim since, I know not 

Tbe leisure Üme I bave at command, and wbi^h I 
intended to emploj for bis private benefit, I sball now 
dedicate to tbat of tbe public at large. My sarrative is 
not excitingy and above all, not maryelloas; but it may 
' interest some indirlduals, wbo, baving toiled in tbe 
same voeation as myself, will find in my experience 
frequent reflections of tbeir own. The above letter will 
Berve as introduction. I now proceed. 

CHAPTER n. 

A FINE October morning succeeded to the foggy 
evening that bad witnessed my first introduction to 
Crimswortb HalL I was early up and Walking in the 
lai^ parklike meadow surrounding tbe bouse. The'^ 
autumn sun, rising over tbe — sbire bills, disolosed a| 
pleasant country; woods brown and mellow varied tbef 
fields from wbicb tbe barvest had been lately camed} 
a river, gliding between tbe woods, caugbt on its sralf 
face tbe somewbat cold gleam of tbe October sun anf 
sky; at frequent intervals along tbe banks of tb/ 
river, tall, cylindrical cbimneys, almost like slendcf 
round towers, indicated the factories wbicb tbe tref 
half concealed; here and there mansions, similar ' 
OnmBWürtb Hall, oecnpied agreeable sites on the bf 
ÄWfe/ tbe country wore, on tbe wYioVe, a ^e^tfeÄ., wl 
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fertile leok. • Steam, trade, machinery had long bamshed 
&om' iff edl roraance and seclusion. At a distance of 
five miles, a valley, apening between the law hüls, held 
in its cnps the great town of X — . A dense, permanent 
vapour brooded over -this locality — there lay Edward's 
*'Concem.'' 

I forced my eye to scrutinize this prospect, I forced 
• my mind to dwell on it for a time, and when I foond 
that it commnnicated no pleasurable emotion to my 
heart -*— that it stirred in me none of the hopes a man 
onght to feel, when he sees laid before him the scene 
of bis life's career — I said to myself , "William, you 
are a rebel against circumstances; you are a fool, and 
know not what you want; you have chosen trade and 
you BhaU. be a tradesman. Look!" I continued men- 
tally — "Look at the sooty smoke in that hello w, and 
know that there is your post! There you c£uinot dream; 
you cannot speculate 6ind theorize — there you shall out 
and work!" 

Thus self-schooled , I retumed to the house. My 
broiher was in the breakfast-room. I met him col- 
lectedly — I could not meet him cheerfully; he was 
Standing on the rüg, bis back to the fire — much did 
I read in the expression of bis eye as my glance en- 
countered: bis, when I advanced to bid him good morn*- 
ing; how much that was oontradiotory^to my naturel 
He said "Good moming" abruptly «üi^ ü'ö^^'eÄ.^ «sä^ 
then he snatcbed, rather thaa took, ä TiÄ^^^'Wö'st Ix'ssav 
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the table, and b^aa to lead it wiih the aas of a master 
who seizes a pretezt to escape the bore of conreising 
with an anderling. It was well I had taken a resolu- 
tion to endore for a time, or bis manner wonld have 
gone far to render insupportable the disgnst I had just 
been endeavouring to eubdüe. I looked at him: I 
measored his robust frame and powerfol proportions; I 
saw my own reflection in the mirror over the mantel-. 
piece; I amused myself with comparing the two pictures. 
In face I resembled him, though I was not so handsome; 
my featores were less regulär; I had a darker eye, and 
a broader brow — in form I was greatly inferior — 
thinner, slighter, not so tall. As an animal, £dward 
exceUed me far; should he prove as paramount in mind 
as in person I must be bis slave — for I must expect 
from him no lion-like generosity to one weaker than 
himself; bis cold, ayaricious eye, bis stem, forbiddin( 
manner told me he would not spare. Had I then forofi 
of mind to cope with him? I did not know; I had ney^ 
been tried. 

Mrs. Crimsworth's entrance diyerted my thoughts I 
a moment. She looked well, dressed in white, her ti 
and her attire shining in moming and bridal fireshof 
I addressed her with the degree of ease her last nig 
careless gaiety seemed to Warrant, but she replied i 
coolness and restraint: her husband had tutored 
slie was not to be familiär with bis clerk. * 

As Boon as breakfast was oyet 1&.T. ^fos^^^ 
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timated tö me that ük&y were britigixig the gig round to 
the door, and that in five minutes he should ^cpect me 
to be ready to go down wiüi him to X — . I did not 
keep him waiting; we were soon dashing at a rapid rate 
al(mg the read. The horse he drove waa tbß Barne 
yicioas animal about which Mrs. Crimsworth had ex- 
pressed her fears the night before. Once or tmoe Jack 
seemed disposed to tum restive, bat a vigorous and -^ 
determined application of the whip from the ruthless 
hand of his master soon compelled him to Submission, 
and Edward's dilated nostril expressed his triumph in 
the result of the contest; he scarcely spoke to me during 
the whole o^ the brief ^nve, only opening his ups at 
intervals to damn his horse. 

X — was all stir and bustle when we entered it; 
we left the clean streets w:here there were dwelling- 
houses and shops, churches, . and public buildings; we 
left all these, and tumed down to a region of mills and 
warehooses; thence we passed through two massive 
gates into a great paved yard, and we were in Bigben 
Close, and the mill was before us, vomiting soot from 
its long chimney, and quivering through its thick brick 
walls with the commotion of its iron beweis. Work- 
people were passing to and fro; a waggon was being 
laden with pieces. Mr. Crimsworth looked tcom side 
to side, and seemed at one glance to comprehend all 
that was going on; he alighted, and \e^>nii% \^ \:kss^^ 
and gig to the care of a man wlxo laSÄtßüöÖL V/^ Xs^to *^^ 

TAe Professor. ^ 
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reins £rom bis band, he bid me follow bim to the 
countmg-bouse. We entered it; a yery different place 
ftom the parlours of Crimsworth Hall — a place for 
business, with a bare, planked floor, a safe, two high 
desks and stools, and some chairs. A person was seated 
at one of the desks, wbo took off bis sqnare cap wben 
Mr. Crimsworth entered, and in an instant was s^ain 
absorbed in bis occupation of wiiting or calculating — I 
know not which. 

Mr. Crimsworth, baying removed bis mackintosh, sat 
down by the fire. I remained standing near the bearth; 
he Said presently — \ t- ^i 

"Steigbton, you may^leave^tbe room; I have some 
business to transact with tbis gentleman. Come back 
wben you bear the bell." 

The indiyidual at the desk rose and departed, closing 
the door as he went out. Mr. Crimsworth stirred the 
fire, then folded bis arms, and sat a moment tbinking, 
bis lips compressed, bis brow knit. I had nothing to do 
but to watch bim — how well bis features were cut! 
wbat a handsome man he was! Whence, then, came 
that air of contraction — that narrow and hard aspect on 
bis forebead, in all bis lineaments? 

Tuming to me he began abraptly: — 

"You are come down to — shire to leam to be a 
traäeBman}^ 

''YeB, I am.'' 
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^'Haye you made up your mind on the point? Let 
me know that at once/' 

"Well, I am not bonnd to help you, but I have a 
place here yacant, if you are qualified for it. I will take 
you on triaL What can you do? Do you know anything 
besides i;liat useless trash of College .leaming — Greek, 
Latin, and so forth?" 

''I have studied mathematics." 

"Stuff! I dare say you have." 

"I can read and write Fjrench and German.'' 

''Hum!" He reflected a moment, then opening a 
drawer in a desk near him took out a letter, and gave 
it to me. 

''Can you read that?'' he asked. 

It was a German commercial letter; I translated it; 
I could not teil whether he was gratified or not — his 
countenance remained fixed. 

"It is well," he said, affcer a pause, "that you are 
acquainted with something useful, something that may 
enable you to eam your board and lodging: since you 
know French and German, I will take you as second 
Clerk to manage the foreign correspondence of the house. , 
I shall give you a good salary — 90 Z. a year — and 
now," he continued, raising his voice, "hear once for 
all what I have to say about cur relationship, and all 
that 8ari> of humbng! I must have üo ü^^T^föcs^ ^'^ 
&4t point; it would never suit me. 1 Ä\tlX\. ^^üas>'^ 1^"^ 
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nothing on the plea of being my brother; if I fizid you 

stupid, negligent, dissipated, -idle, or poesessed of any 

faults detrimental to the interests of the hotus^, I shall 

dismisB yon äs I would any other clerk. Ninety pounds 

j a year are good wages, and I expect to have tbe fall 

'^ valüe of my money out of you; reni^mber, too, that 

[ things are on a practical footing in my establishment — 

business-like habits, feelings, and ideas, snit me best. 

Do you understand?" 

"Partly," I replied. ''I suppose you mean that I am 
to do my work for my wages; not to expect fayour from 
you, and not to depend on you for any help but what I 
eam; that suits me exacitly, and on these terms I will 
consent to be your clerk." 

I tumed on my heel, and walked to the window; 
this time I did not consult his &ce to leam bis opinion; 
what it was I do not know, nor did I then cflure. Aftel 
a silence of some minutes he recommenced: — > 

''You perhaps expect to be accommodated with apar< 
ments at Crimsworth Hall, and to go and come with n 
in the gig. I wish you, however, to be aware Üiat so^ 
an arrangement would be quite inconyenient to me. ? 
like to have the seat in my gig at liberty for any gr 
Üeman whom for business reasons I may wiedi to .^ 
down to the hall for a night or so. You will seek 
lodgings in X — ." 

Quitting the window, I walked back to the hear 
^^Of course I shall seek. out lodi^Ti^ m X^-^ 
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« 

answ^^ed* ''It would not suit me either to lodge at 
Oiimsworiii HalL" 

My ixme was quiet. I always speak quiefÜy. Yeit 
Mr. GrimsworÜi's blue eye became mcensed; he took bis 
rerenge rather oddly. Tuming to me he said bltmtly — 

"You are poor enough, I suppose; how do you ex- 
pect to live tili your quarter's^ salary becomes due?" 

"I fihall get on," said I. 

"How do you expect to live?'' he repeated in a 
louder voice. 

"As I can, Mr. Crimsworth." 

"Get into debt at your peril! tiiafs all," he an- 
swered. "For aught I know you may bave extravagant 
aristocratic habits; if you have, drop them; I tolerate 
notiiing of the sort here, and I will never give you a 
Shilling extra, whatever liabilities you may incur — 
mind that" 

"Yes, Mr. Crimsworth, you will find I have a good 
memory." 

I said no more. * I did not think the time was 
come for much parley. I had an instinctive feeling 
öiat it would be foUy to let one's temper effervesce 

4 

often with such a man as Edward. I said to myself, 
"I will place my cup under this continual dropping; it 
flhall stand there still and steady; when ^11, it wiU 
nm ov«r of itself — meantime patience. Two thin^ 
afe certain. I am capable of perfoitsmi^ AXä -^q^'Vä, 
dimswcxrtb bae Bei me; 1 can «snk m:^ ^%:^^ ^^^s^" 
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Bcientiously, and those wages are suf^ient to enable me 
to live. As to the £äct of my brother assuming iowaids 
me the bearing of a proud, harsh master, the fault is 
his, not mine; and shall his injustice, his bad feelingy 
tum me at once aside^from the path I have ohosen? 
No; at leasty ere I deyiate, I will advance far enough 
to see whither my career tends. As yet I am only press- 
ing in at the entrance — a strait gate enough; it ought 
to have a good terminus." While I thus reasoned, Mr. 
Ciimsworth rang a bell; his first clerk, the individual 
dismissed preyiously to our Conference, re-entered. 

"Mr. Steighton," Said he, "show Mr. William the 
letters £rom Yoss, Brothers, and give him EngHsh copies 
of the answers: he wilL translate them." 

Mr. Steighton, a man of about thirty-fiye, with a 
face at once sly and heayy, hastened to execute this 
Order; he laid the letters on the desk, and I was soon 
seated at it, and engaged in rendenng the EngHsh 
answers into German. A sentiment of keen pleasure 
accompanied this first effort to eam my own living — 
a sentiment neither poisoned nor weakened by the 
presence of the taskmaster, who stood and watched me 
for some time as I wrote. I thought he was trying to 
read my character, but I feit as secure against his 
scrutiny as if I had had on a casque with the visor 
down — or rather I showed him my countenance with 
Übe con&dence that one would show an unleamed man 
a Jetter wntten in Greek; he migbi EQQ\m<^%, %s^Vs»s^ 
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charactersy but he could make nothing of them; my 
natare was not bis nature, a^d its signs were to bim 
like tbe words of an unknown tongae. Ere long be 
tamed awaj abrapÜy, as if baffled, and left tbe 
CGonting-bouBe; be retorned to it but twice in tbe conise 
of tbat day; eacb time be mixed and swallowed a glass 
of brandy and water, tbe matenals for making wbicb 
be extracted from a cupboard on one aide of tbe fire- 
place; baving glanced at my translations — be could 
read botb Frencb and German — be went out again in 
silence. 

CHAPTEK III. 

I SEBYED Edward as bis second clerk faitbfuUy, 
punctually, diligently. Wbat was given me to do I 
bad tbe power and tbe determination to do welL Mr. 
Crimswortb watcbed sbarply for defects, but found 
none; be set Timotby Steigbton, bis fayourite and bead 
man, to watcb also. Tim was baffled; I was as exact 
as bimself , and quicker. Mr. Crimswortb made in- 
quiries as to bow I lived, wbetber I got into debt — 
no, my accounts witb my landlady were always 
straigbt. I bad bired small lodgings, wbicb I contrived 
to pay for out of a slender fand — tbe accumulated 
sayings of my Eton pocket-money; for as it bad ever 
been abborrent to my nature to ask pecuniary as- 
sistance, I bad early acquired babits of 8elf-djdiL'^ix\% 
economy; hußbanding my montYiüy di\!ö^^2QRÄ "wSö. 
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anxious care^ in order to obrnte the danger of being 
forced, in some moment of fature exigencj, to beg ad- 
ditional aid. I remember many called me miser at the 
time, and I nsed to couple the reproach with this con- 
Bolation — better to be misunderstood now than re- 
pulsed hereafter. At this day I had my reward; I had 
had it before> when on parting with my irritated uncles 
one of them threw down on the table before me a 
£ 5 note, which I was able to leaye there, saying Üiat 
my trayelling expenses were already provided for. Mr. 
Crimsworth employed Tim to find out whether my 
landlady had any complaint to make on the score of 
my morals; she answered that she believed 1 was a 
very religions man, and asked Tim, in her tum, if he 
thought I had any intention of going into the Church 
some day; for, she said, she had had young curates to 
lodge in her house who were nothing equal to me for 
steadiness and quietness. Tim was ''a religious man'' 
himself; indeed, he was "a joined Methodist," whi(^ 
did not (be it understood) prevent him from being at 
the same time an engrained rascal, and he came away 
much posed at hearing this account of my piety. 
Haying imparted it to Mr. Crimsworth, that gentleman, 
who himself frequented no place of worship, and owned 
no Ood but Mammon, tumed the information into a 
weapon of attack against the equability of my temper. 
He commenced a series of covert sneers, of which I 
did not at ßrst perceive the drift, \S\ m^ ^3KBÄ^a&^ 
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happened to rekte the eonverBatioii she had had with 
Mr. Steighton; this enlightened me; afberwards I C6une 
to the coxmtmg-hoiise prepared, and managed to receive 
the millowner's blasphemous sarcasms, when next level- 
led at me, on a buckler of impenetrable indifference. 
Ere long he tired of wastmg his ammunition on a statue, 
but he did not Üirow away the shafte — he only kept 
them quiet in his quiver. 

pnce dming my derkship I had an invitation to 
CriBisworth Hall; it was on the occasion of a large 
paity ^ven in honour of the master's birthday; he had 
always been accustomed to invite his clerks on similar 
anniyersaries, and could not well pass me over; I'was, 
however, kept strictly in the background. Mrs. Crims- 
worth, elegantly dressed in satin and lace, blooming in 
youth and health, youchsafed me no more notioe than 
was expxsessed by a distant move; CrimswOrth, of oourse, 
never spoke to me; I was introduced to none of the 
band of young ladies, who, enveloped in rilvery clouds 
of white ganze and muslin, sat in array against me on 
the opposite side of a long and large room; in fact I 
was fairly isolated, and conld bnt contemplate the 
shining ones from afar, and when weary of such a 
dazzling scene, tarn for a change to the consideraüon 
of the carpet pattem. Mr. Crimsworth, standing on 
the rüg, his elbow supported by the marble mantel- 
piece, and about him a gronp of very "pteJtt^ ^^^> ^^^t^Sd^ 
whom he converied gaily — Mr. CriTnBWOt^, \3toSA i^-ösää.. 
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glauced at me; I looked weary, solitary, kept down like 
Boiae desolate tutor or govemess; he was satiBfied. 

Dancing began; I should have liked well enough 
to be introduced to some pleasing and intelligent giil, 
and to have freedom and opportonity to show that I 
could both feel and communicate the pleasure of social 
intercourse — that I was not, in shoit, a block, or a 
piece of fumiture, but an acting, thinking, sentient 
man. Many smiHng £aces and gracefiil figuree glided 
past me, but the smiles were lavished on other eyes, 
the figures sustained by other hands than mine. I tumed 
away tantalized, left the dancers, and wandered into 
the *oak-panelled dining-room. "No flbre of sympathy 
iinited me to any liying thing in this house; I looked 
for and found my mother's picture. I took a wax taper 
from a stand, and held it up. I gazed long, eamestly; 
my heart grew to the image. My mother, I perceived, 
had bequeathed to me mach of her featores and coun- 
tenance — her forehead, her eyes, her complexion. !No 
regulär beauty pleases egotistical human beings so much 
as a softened and refined likeness of themselves; for 
this reason, fathers regard with comj^ency the linea- 
ments of their daughters' faces, where frequently their 
own similitude is found flatteringly associated with sofir 
ness. of hue and delicacy of outline. I was just wonde^ 
ing how that picture, to me so interesting, would stiike 
an jmpartial spectator, when a voice dose behind me 
pronounced the words — 



V 
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''Humph! there's some sense in that face/' 
I tamed; at my elbow stood a tall man, yaong 
^ongh probably five or six years older than I — in 
)ther respects of an appearance the opposite to common^ 
place; though just now, as I am not disposed to paint 
bis portait in detail, the reader must be content with 
the Silhouette I have just thrown off; it was all I my- 
3elf saw of him for the moment: I did not inyestigate 
Ihe colour of his eyebrows, nor of bis eyes either; I 
saw his statore, and the outline of his shape; I saw, 
tooy his fastidious-looking retrousse nose; these obser- 
vations, few in number, and general in charaoter (the 
last excepted), sufficed, for they enabled me to recognise 
him. 

''Good evening, Mr. Hunsden/' muttered I with a 
boWy and then, like a shy noodle as I was, I began 
moving away — and why? Simply because Mr.Hunsden 
was a manufacturer and a millowner, and I was only 
a clerk, and my instinct propelled me from my superior. 
I had frequently seen Hunsden in Bigben Close, where 
he came almost weekly to transaet business with Mr. 
Ciimsworth, but I had neyer spoken tb him, nor be to 
me, and I owed him a sort of involuntary grudge, be- 
oaose he had more than onoe been the tacit witness of 
insults offered by Edward to me. I had the conyiction 
that he could only regard me as a poor-spiiited slaye, 
wherefore I now went about to shun bi« "^x^^ibföiii;^^ «sc^ 
escbew hiß eonvermtion. 
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"Where are you going?" a»ked he, as I edged off 
sideways. I bad already notioed that Mr. Hunsden in- 
dulged in atoipt forma of speech, and I perversely said 
to myself — 

^'He thinks he may speak as he likes to a poor olerk; 
but my mood is not perhaps so supple as he deems it, 
and his rough freedom pleases me not at edL" 

I made some slight reply, rather indifPer^it tiian 
courteous; and continued to move away. Ue cooUy 
planted himself in my path. 

"Stay here awhile," said he: "it is so hot in the 
dancing room; besides you don't dance; you haye not had 
a partner to-night.'' 

lle was right, and as he spoke neither his look, 
tone, nor manner, displeased me; my amour-propre was 
propitiated; he had not addressed me out of condescen- 
sion, but because, having repaired to the cool dinii^ 
room for refreshment, he now wanted some one to talk 
to, by-way of temporary amusement. I hate to be oon- 
descended to, but I like well enough to oblige: I stayed. 

"That is a good picture," he continued, recurring to 
the portraii 

"Do you consider the face pretty?" I asked. 

"Pretty! no — how can it be pretty with sunk 

eyes and hollow cheeks? but it is peculiar: it seems to 

.think. You eould haye a talk with üiat woman, if she 

were ü^ye, on other subjects than dress, visiting, and 

compUments.'* 
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I agreed wifh him — bat did not say so. He 
went on. 

''Not that I admire a head of that «ort; it wanti 
oharactet and force; there's too much of the sen-si-tiTe 
(m he artienlated it, curling bis lip at tbe naine time) in 
tbai montb; besides there ia Aiistocrat written on the 
brow and defined in the ügaie; I bäte your aristocxat^" 

''You tbink then, Mr.Hunaden, that patrician deacent 
may be read in a distinctive cast of form and featnres?'' 

''Patrician desoent be banged! Who doabts that yonr 
lordlingB may have their 'distinctive cast of form and 
üeatares' as mach as we — shire tradesmen have otirs? 
Bot which is tbe beat? Not tbeira aasaredly. Aa 
to their women, it is a little different: they cattiTate 
beaaiy £rom cbildhood apwards, and may hy care and 
tzBining attain to a certain degree of exoellence in that 
pointj joat like the oriental odalisqnes. Yet even thia 
saperiority is doubtfiil. Compare tbe figore in tbat 
firame with Mrs. Edward Ciimaworth — which is the 
finer animal?^ 

I replied qoietly: "Compare yoarself and Mr. Edward 
(Mmsworthy Mr. Hunsden." 

"Oh, Grimsworth is better filled up tban I am, I 
know; beaides he bas a straight nose, arched eyebrowB, 
and all tbat; ^at these advantages — if they are ad-» 
Tantages — he did not inherit firom bia mother, the 
patriciac^ bat ßvm bia fatber, oVd Cna^^oi^^ ^"W^^ 
^J^ &tber eajB, was as yeritable ^ — ääxä \J»Är^««^ 
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88 eyer put Indigo in a Tat; yet withal ilie handsomest 
man in the three Bidings. It is you, William, wbo aie 
the aristocrat of your family, and you are not as fine a 
fellow afl your plebeian brother by a long cbalk." 

There was sometbing in Mr. Hunsden's point-biank 
mode of speecb wbicb ratber pleased me tban otberwiBe, 
becanse it set me at my ease. I continned tbe conrer* 
Bation with a degree of intereet 

''How do you bappen to know tbat I am Mr. Crim»- 
wortb's brotber? I tboogbt you and everybody eise looked 
npon me only in the ligbt of a poor clerk.** 

''Welly and so we do; and wbat are you bat a poor 
derk? You do Grimswortb's work, and be giyes you. 
wages — Bbabl)y wages tbey are, too.'' 

I was silent. Hunsden's langoage now bordered oxb. 
tbe impertinent, still bis manner did not offend me in. 
tbe least — it only fiqued my cnriosity; I wanted bim to 
go on, wbicb be did in a little wbile. 

''Tbis World is an absurd one," said be. 

"Wby so, Mr. Hunsden?'» 

"I wonder yoa sbonld ask: you are yourself a stron^ 
proof of tbe absurdity I allude to." 

I was determined be sbould explain bimself of bis 
own aocord, witbout my pressing bim so to do — so I 
resumed my silence. 

''Is it your intention to become a tradeeman?" be in- 
qmred preßenÜy, 

''It was my seriouB inten^ioii \!kiE^ Tix^'QiCBi& «^^ 
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'*Humph! the more fool you — you look like a 
tradeonan! What a practical business-like face you haye!" 

'^My face is as the Lord made it, Mr. Honsden." 

'^The Lord neyer made either your face or head 
for X — . What good can your bumps of ideality, com- 
parison, self-esteem^ conscientiousness, do you here? Bat 
if you like Bigben Close, stay there; ifs your own affair, 
not mine." 

"Perhapß I have no choice." 

'*Well I care nought about it — it will make little 
difPerence to me what you do or.where you go; but 
I'm cool now — I want to dance again; and I see 
such a fine girl sitting in the corner of the sofa there 
by her mamma; see if I don't get her for a partner in 
a jiffy! There 's Waddy — Sam Waddy meiking up to 
her; won't I cut him out?" 

And Mr. Hunsden strode away. I watched him 
through the open folding-doors; he outstripped Waddy, 
applied for the band of the iine girl, and led her off 
triumphant. She was a tall, well-made, Aill-formed, 
dashingly-dressed young woman, much in the style of 
Mrs. E. Crimsworth; Hunsden whirled her through the 
waltz with spirit; he kept at her side during the 
remainder of the evening, and I read in her animated 
and gratified countenance that he succeeded in making 
himself perfectly i^reeable. The mamma too (a stout 
person in a turban — Mrs. Lupton b^ uracL^ VwJ^'^ 
rrelJ pleased; propbetic visions pToba\i\y i^s^XfcW^ V«t 
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inwacrd eye. The Himsdens were of an oM Astem; 
and Bcomful as Yorke (such was my late interloeutor's 
name) professed to be o£ the adyantages of loküi, in 
hifi Beeret heart he well knew and fuUy appteciated 
the distinction his ancient, if not high lineage conförred 
on bim in a nmahroom-place like X-^, coneeming 
whose inhabitants it was proyerbially said, that not one 
in a thousand knew his own grandfather. Möreoyer 
^ the Hanadens, once rieh, were still independent; and 
. repört affirmed that Yorke bade fair, by his success 
in business, to restore to pristine prosperity the partially 
deeayed fortunes of his house. These circümstances 
considered, Mrs. Lupton's broad face might well wear 
a smile of complacency as she contemplated the heir of 
Hunsden Wood occupied in playing assiduous court to 
her darling Sarah Martha. I, howeyer, whose obser*- 
yations being less amdous, were likely to be more 
accurate, soon saw that the groonds for miatemal 
self-congratulation were slight indeed; the gentleman 
appeared to me mach more desirons of making, than 
sasceptible of receiying an impression. I know not 
what it was in Mr. Hunsden that, as I watched him 
(I had nothing better to do), suggested to me, eyery 
now and then, the idea of a foreigner. In form and 
featüres he might be pronounced English, though eyen 
there one caught a dash of something Gallic; but 
lie bad no English shyness: he had leamt soniewhere, 
Bomehow, tbe ort of setting \ninae\i cjqliXä ^ \fiÄ ^»sä 
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and vi allowing <no insular timidity to inierveae as 
abarrier bi^ween him aod bis conTenience, or pleasiire. 
iitefinement he did notiaffiaet, yet yiilgar he eonld not 
be caUed; he was not odd — ;no quiz — yet he re- 
-eenMed no one dae I :had erer^aeen b^ie; his gen^ral 
beariagmtiTiiftted complete, soveorign satiafaction wiüi 
himaelf, yet, at times, an indescribable shade passed 
like an edipse oyer his countenanee, and aeemed to me 
like ihe dgn of a sudden and sirong inward doubt of 
hisigelfy his words and aclions — an energetic disoon- 
ient at bis life or bis aoeial position, his fiiture prospects 
4Mr bis . mental attainments " — I know not which; per- 
baps after all it might only be a bilioos eaprice. 

CHAPTEE lY. 

No man likes to aclpiowledge that he bas made 
ft imiatake in the 6hoice of bis profeasiony and eyery 
^non, worthy of the name^ will row long against wind 
and tide before he allows himself to .ary out ^^I am 
bäffledi" and submits to be .floated passi^ely back to 
Ijmd. ihrem the fiist week of my residenee in X — 
Ifeltmy occnpation irkaome. The thii^ itaelf — the 
work of eopying and translatJng bnsi^ess-sletteia — was 
a dry »and tedioua task enongb, bot had that beea lall, 
I ahonld long haye bome with the i&uisaiioe; I am^not 
pf an impatient itatare^ . and influenood by t\i<b ^<is<c2^ 
^sire of getting my liying and ^u&tifyiüjg \ö Tajj^^ ^ßo^ 

TAe Professor, ^ 
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others. the resolution I had taken to become a tradesman, 
I should have endured in silence the rust and oian^ 
of my best faculties; I should not have whispered, eyen 
inwardlyy that I longed for liberty; I should have pent 
in eyery sigh by which my heart might haye yentured 
to intimate its distress, under the doseness, smoke, 
monotony and joyless tumult of Bigben Close, and its 
panting desire for freer and fresher scenes; I shoold 
haye set up the image of Daty, the fetish of Perseye- 
rance, in my small bed-room at Mrs. King's lodgings, 
and they two should haye been my household gods, from 
which my darling, my cherished-in-secrety Imagination, 
the tender and the mighty, should neyer, either by 
softness or strength, haye seyered me. But this was 
not all; the antipathy which had sprung up between 
myself and my employer stnking deeper root and 
spreading denser shade daily, excluded me £rom eyery 
glimpse of the sunshine of life; and I began to feel like 
a plant growing in humid darkness out of the slimy 
Walls of a welL 

Antipathy is the only word which can ezpress the 
feeling Edward Crimsworth had for me — a feeling, 
in a great measure, inyoluntary, and which was liable 
to be ezcited by eyery, the most trifling movement, 
look, or Word of mine. My southem accent annoyed 
him; the degree of education eyinced in my language 
i'mtateä him; my punctuaUty, industry, and accuracy, 
^ed bis diaUke, and gave it \h^ YoijgQ. ^^wä «adl 
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poignant relish of enyy; he feared that I too should one 
day make a saccessfiil tradesman. Had I been in any- 
thing inferior to him, he would not have hated me so 
thoroaghly, bat I knew all that he knew, and, what was 
wonse, he suspected that I kept the padlock of silence 
on mental wealth in which he was no sharer. If he 
could haye once placed me in a ridiculons or mortifying 
Position y he would haye foi^yen me much, but I was 
guarded by three facülties — Caution, Tact, Observa- 
tion; and prowling and prying as was Edward's malignity, 
it could neyer baffle the lynx-eyes of these, my natural 
sentinels. Day by day did his malice watch my tact^ 
hoping it would sleep, and prepared to steal snakelike 
on its slumber, but taet, if it be genuine, neyer sleeps. 
I had recelyed my ürst quarter's wages and was 
retuming to my lodgings, possessed heart and soul with 
the pleasant feeling that the master who had paid me 
grudged eyery penny of that hard-eamed pittance -^ (I 
had long ceased to regard Mr. Crimsworth as my brother 
— he was a hard, grinding master; he wished to be 
an inexorable tyrant: that was all). Thoughts, not 
yaiied but streng, oceupied my mind; two yoices spoke 
within me; again and again they uttered the same 
monotonous phrases. One said: ''William, your lifo is 
intolerable.** The other: "What can you do to alter 
it?** I walked fast, for it was a cold, frosty night in 
January; as I approached my lodgings, I tan\»d is^\s^ 
a general view of my affiurs to the paxü.c\i\o.x ^^^e^xi^a&ssa 
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afi to wäethw my fite would be 6Ut; looking towacds tiie 
fWind^ow of my dümg-room, 1 dafvr kio cheering 4«d gleam. 

''Thdit slüt df a'sdrvftat h^s M^^eeted it as nmial," 
naid l, ''and I shall see nöthing bat pale ashes if I go 
in; it is a ftae «tavlight night — I wiU walk a Uttlie fSeurtiier.'' 

It ioas a fine night, aad ihe «treeto w^^'dry and 

ev«n cltian tor X ; there was a crescent curvB of 

moonlight to bo' seen by the paridh ehunih tower, aadfanm- 
•dtedddrstatiBBhone keenly bright in all quavtemofthe'^iky. 

ünconscionsly I steered my coone to^i^aids the 
döttntry; I had got into Grove-street and bogan 4x) fbel 
the pli^adtire of seeing dim trees at the extremity, ^found 
a sabttrban hoa6e, when a person leaning OTtr tbeiixon 
gote df one of Hie amäl gardems Wfakh firottt the neat 
dwelMiig-hoüMs In thlB street, address^ me 'as I was 
htttiying wlth qaick stride past 

''-What the deuce is the hnrty? Jnst «o moBt Xx>t 
have left'Sdd^m, 'when he e^ected fite to p<mr down 
ttp^^it»'«iit of bnming brass doods." 

'I '^pped >6hort, and looked towords tiiie gpieaker. 
I^smidlt^^e fragranoe/and saw the redspurk^of « cigar; 
4h!e dnak öutüfle ^f amaii, too, bent towafds me onrer the 
'nKdk^t. 

'' Youfsee I otDt meditating in the fi^dat eyM!tid€i/^con- 

üütied this ähade. ^God knows ifs cool work! eipecialiy 

as inMead of ^Babeoca on a oamePs htnnp, wkh bracel^tB 

an her altiis^and-aiirhkg ki^^r fiose, Fate seads me only 

a cooBtiag-himBe 6kaAL, in a gteiy l^^«^ ^HrcA^^r^'' 
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The voice :ww^ fwöiw. tp, m^ --- itß sminA ^r- 
ance enabl^fiae.to «fsw^thiö G^afc^ Ww^i^^ 

*'Ge)od evening', ihdeed! yes, bat you would häve- 
passed me -without recogoitioB if I had not been so ciYil 
as to speak first" 

"I did not know you.*' 

"A famous excuse! You ought to haye kno^v^ mis; 
I knew you, tho^gh you were going ahead like a steam- 
engine.. Are the police after you?" 

**It wouldn't be Trortb the^ wbile;^ XPk wt of cp?i- 
Be^iieiH^ to attract them.'' 

^'Alas, poo?? rfjepberd! Algck Q4d wellH^rdayl Wbßi 
a theme ^i^ reg^t, and bow dowi i^ the, ipcwjt^ yon 
nmsl^ ba,. judging frpm tbe^ souiid of yqur Y^oßnel B^^ 
edace; youfre not iwin^ig iromilhß poUoj^j &pT]^ wbont^^ 
you imuniag? tjjte devil?^' 

^Qn the eontiraj^^ I am goiog po^t to hiBfk/' 
"Tbfit, k ^WT^ — you'pB jiOöti i^: bi<^: tJw i«f. 
Tuß^day ev^ni^J tkexß. are sppres of wirket g^ an# 
cariai retnni»ig to BijHiefoiÄ, toröigfet; an^i he, or bqw^ 
ot Imy bayet a $ec^t in all ^eg|E^lftdy;: b^q, i|t ypu^l. i?]kfip; 
in> and. «t hali^wtrh^ur i«./ my bacheloyjs p«rJj(WSi y^^i 
miHf caiisik hiin as he paasesi witbput vmdx t^ubl^* I> 
tUnk tboügbi yotfdi better let hw alone to-»ight, he-U 
hay^ so fliany eustomeis tp secre; Tues^diy i& bii^\ü»sE| 
dßj-m X ' and -Dümeford; cgta© iu, a\. aSl ^Nsasi» 
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He swnng the wicket open as he spoke. 

"Do yoTi really wish me to go in?" I asked. 

"As you please — Tm alone; your Company far an 
hour or two would be agreeable to me; bat, if you don't 
choose to fayour me so far, TU not press the point 
I hate to bore any one." 

It suited me to accept the invitation as it snited 
Hunsden to give it. I passed through the gate, and 
foUowed him to the front door, which he opened; thence 
we trayersed a passage, and entered his parlonr; the 
door being shut, he pointed me to an arm-chair by the 
hearth; I sat down, and glanced round me. 

It was a comfortable room, at once snug and hand- 
some; the bright grate was filled with a genuine 

shire fire, red, clear, and generous, no penurious 

soüth-of-England embers happed in the corner of a 
grate. On the table a shaded lamp difiused around a 
soft, pleasant, and equal light; the f umiture was ahnest 
luxurious for a young bachelor, comprising a couch 
and two yery easy chairs; bookshelyes filled the recesses 
on each side of the mantel-piece; they were well- 
fiimished, and arranged with perfect order. The 
neatness of the room suited my taste; I hate irr^ular 
and sldyenly habits. From what I saw, I conclxided 
that Himsden's ideas on that point corresponded wi'^ 
my own. Whüe he remoyed from the centre^table to 
the side-boeaxL a few pamphlets and periodioals, I ran 
-Qir eye along the shelyes oi ^e \)ooV^ä&^ tä"w«^\sä. 
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French and German works predominated, the old Erenoh 
dramatists, sondry modern authors, Thiers, Yillemain^ 
Paul de Kock, George Sand^ Eugene Sue^ in German — 
Goethe, Schiller, Zschokke, Jean Paul Eichter; in Eng- 
Hsh there were works on Political Economy. I exa- 
mined no further, for Mr. Hunsden himself recalled my 
attention. 

" You shall have something/' said he, "for you ought 
to feel disposed for refreshment after Walking nobody 
knowB how far on such a Qanadian night as this; but it 
shall not be brandy and water, and it shall not be a 
bottle of port, nor ditto of sherry. I keep no such 
poison. I haye Eheinwein for my own drinking, and 
you may choose between that and coffee.'* 

Here again Hunsden suited me: if there was one 
generally received practice I abhorred more than an- 
other, it was the habitual imbibing of spirits and strong 
wines. I had, however, no fancy for his acid German 
nectar, but I liked coffee, so"! responded — 

"Give me some coffee, Mr. Hunsden." 

I perceived my answer pleased him; he had doubt- 
less expected to see a chilling effect produced by his 
steady announcement that he would giye me neither 
wine nor spirits; he just shot one searching glance at 
my face to ascertain whether my cordiality was genuine 
or a mere feint of politeness. I smiled, because I quite 
understood him; and, while I honoured his conßcieiitiQ>\>& 
ßrmneas, I was amuaed at his imstnxai^ \ä ^««cä^ 
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satisüedy rang the bell, and ordered oofFee, wlneh was 
preseatly brought; for himself, a bunoh of grapes and; 
half a pint of Bometbing. sour snf&ced. Mj ooffee waer 
excellent; I told bim so, and expressed tbe sthuddering 
pity witb wbiob bis aücborite farer inspired me^ He* 
did not asiswer, and I scarcdy tbink beaid my lemark^ 
At tbat moment one of tbose momentary eclipsos; I be- 
fore alluded to bad come oyer bis face, exidngqisbing 

l'^ftMMI^» aiid replacing, by an abstraeted and- alienated> 
lookv m?^Miten^nly sÜrewd, baütering glanoe of bis 
eye. I employed the intetnral of silenoe in a rapid 
scrutiny of bis physiognomy. I bad neter ofosecVed 
bim clpsely before; and, as my sight is very short^ I 
bad gathered only a yagae, general idea of bis appear- 
ance; I was surprised now, on examinatlon, to pedFceiye 
bow small, and eren ^aminine, were bis lineamoDits; 
bis tall figure, long and dark loeks, his voke imd 
general bearing, had impressed me witb tbe n^on 
of something powerful and massiye; not at all — my 
own featores were cast in a barsher and squarer mould 
than bis. I discerüed tbat tb^» would be contrasts 
between bis inward and outward msui; contentions, 
too; for I suspected bis soul bad more of wül and amr-. 
bition than bis body had of flbre and musde. P^rbaps, 
in; tbese incompatibilities of tbe '^physique'' withi tbe 
'^morale/' lay tbe secret of tbat fltM gloom; be would 
hat cauld not^ and the atbletic mind scowled seom on 

itB more fragile companion. As \o \na ^<ö^\s«Jfc&> "L 
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shoald h&ye liked. to have a woman's opinion on that. 
Bubjßct; it seemed -ta me that his face might prodoce 
the same effeot an a lady that a veiy piquant aud 
istoesti&g, though soaroeily pietiy, female fSace would 
on a man. I have mentioned his dark locks — they 
were bmshed sideways abore a* white and sufSüiently 
ezf^anslye forehead; his dieek had a rather hectic fresh- 
nesB; his features might have done well on oanvas, but 
indil^enÜy in marble: they were plastio; charaoter had 
set a stamp^ upon eaoh; expression re-cast them at her 
pleasnre, and stränge metamorphoses she wTought, giYing 
him now the tnien of a: morose bull, and anon that of 
an arch and mischievous girl; more frequently, the two. 
semblanees were bl^, and a queer, composite coimten- 
anee they mada 

Startmg from his älent ßi, he be^n: — 

'' William! what a fool you are to live in those 
dismal lodg^ngs of Mcs» Kii^'s, when. you might take 
rooms here inGh^yeStieet, and have a garden like me!" 

'^I should be too far &om the mill/' 

''What of that? It would do you good to walk 
there and back: two or three timea a day; besidea, are 
you such a fossil that you neter wish to see a flower 
or a green leaf ?" 

"I am no fossil/' 

"What are you then? Tou sit at that desk in 
Crimsworth's counting-house day by d«^ «lA ^%,^\r| 
r<pöi> ßcraping with a pen on "jojet, V3ä\. '^Ssä «ö. 
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automaton; you never get up; you neyer say you are 
tired; you never ask for a holiday; you neyer take 
cbange or relaxation; you give way to no excess of an 
evening; you neither keep wild Company, nor indulge 
in ßtrong drink." 

"Do you, Mr. Hunsden?'* 

"Don't think to pose me with short questions; your 
case and mine are diametrically different, and it is non- 
sense attempting to draw a parallel. I say, that when 
a man endures patiently what ought to be unendurable, 
be is a fossil." 

"Wbence do you acquire tbe knowledge of my 
patience?" 

"Wby, man, do you suppose you are a mystery? 
Tbe otber nigbt you seemed surprised at my knowing 
to wbat family you belonged; now you find subject for 
wonderment in my calling you patient. Wbat do you 
tbink I do witb my eyes and ears? IVe been in your 
counting-bouse more tban once wben Crimswortb bas 
treated you like a dog; called for a book, for instance, 
and wben you gave bim tbe wrong one, or wbat he 
cbose to consider tbe wrong one, flung it back almost in 
your face; desired you to sbut or open tbe door as if 
you had been bis flunkey; to say notbing of your Posi- 
tion at tbe party about a montb ago, wbere you bad 
neitber place nor partner, but bovered about like a poor, 
ßhabbjr hanger-on; and bow patient you were under • 
^«cÄ and all of these circumstaüceaV^ 
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"Well, Mr. Hunsden, what tlien?*' 

''I can hardly teil you what then; the conclusion 
to be drawn as to yonr character depends upon the 
nature of the motiYes which gidde your conduct; if you 
are patient becanse you expeet to make something eyen- 
tually out of Crimsworth, notwithstanding his tyranny, 
or perhaps by means of it, you are what the woirlä calls 
an interested and mercenaty, but may be a vOTy wise 
feUow; if you are patient because you think it a duty 
to meet Insult with Submission, you are an essential sap, 
and in no shape the man for my money; if you are 
patient because your nature is phlegmatic, flat, inex- 
citable , and that you cannot get up to the pitch of re- 
sistance, why, God made you to be crushed; and lie 
down by all means, and lie flat, and let Ji^gemaut ride 
well oTer you." 

Mr. Hunsden's eloquence was not, it will be per- 
ceiyed, of the smooth and oily order. As he spoke, he 
pleased me iU. I seemed to recognise in him one of 
those characters who, sensitive enough themselves, are 
selfishly relentless towards the sensitiveness of others. 
Moreover, though he was neither like Crimsworth nor 
Lord Tynedale, yet he was acrid, and, I suspected, 
overbeaiing in his way: there was a tone of despotism 
in the urgency of the very reproaches by which he ' 
aimed at goading the oppressed into rebellion against 
the oppressor. Looking at him bIüI moie ^e^ ^^kc^ 
/ Aad yet done, I saw written. in. Toia «rj^ wi'^ teoätjl ^ 
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resolution to arrogate to hiioaiBlf ac freedom so unUioited, 
thftt it loighii often trench on the just libertr^ o4 bis 
neig^boura Ii lapidl; ran over üiese tho^ghts^ and tben' 
I laughed a low and iaYoIimtaiy laugb» moTed; th^i^tp 
by a sUgb^9 inwaed revelation o£ l^ei ineonsiatoncy of 
man. Jk was aa- 1 tbought: Hiuisd€»a bad e}q>eoted me 
ta take with cabaa bis incoiaaect aaid offensivere surmisesy, 
bis bitter and baugbty temnts; and. bimself was obafed 
by a lau^y scaree louder than a wbisper. 

Hjs brow darkenodj bis tbin noakil dilated a 
UtOe. 

"Yes," be began;» "I told you tbat you wer^ mpi 
aristoorat^ and wbo but an adstocmt would Isngb saok 
a lau^ w üisAy and look sucb a look? A limgb 
frigidly jeeiing; a look la^ily mixtinous; g^nüemanMke: 
irony, patridan resentment Wbat a noblemitn you 
would bave made, William Crimsworth! Yon are: cut 
out for <me; pity Fortune ba» baulked !N^aiure! Look 
ai tbe featores, %ure, eren to üiq ba^ds •-- distinotion 
all over, — ugly distmction! Now, if you'd oaly an; 
estate and a mansion, and a park, and a tiüe, bow'you 
could play tbe exclusiye, maintain tbe rigbts of your 
clasSy train your tenantry in babits of respeet to tbe 
peerage, oppose at eyery step tbe advancing power of 
tbe people, Support your rotten order, aad be ready 
for its sake to wade knee-deep in cburU' blood; a» it 
-M> yon\e no power; yoa oan do notbingi you're 
wreeked and stranded on tixe ävot^ä q1 CÄTccB!kKtft^\ 
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forced into coUkion with practical men, with mthom you 
eannot c(^ie, for ^u'U neuer be a tradesman*^ 

The first pari of Honsden's speeeh mored me ixot 
^ idl, or,; if it »üd, it was only to iwonder atthe perver- 
sK)ii>i]ito which -prejudiee bad twisted his jnd^ment of 
my JcliLaracter; iiie condnding iBeixtenee, homeveiy not 
only moyed, but shook me; the blow it gare uras a 
severe one^ beoaase Truth wielded the weapom. If I 
Bmiled now/it was only in diodain of mysel£ 

Htmeden saw his advantage; he fbllowed it up. 

'VYou'll make nothing by trade/' continued he; 'fno- 
Ihing more thani the ernst of dry.bvead and the drai^t 
of £air water on which you now ÜTe; yoor only ehanse 
of :gettäng a competency lies in marrying a rtoh widow, 
or rumüngaway with an heiress.*' 

''I leave sach shiftB to be put in praetice by ithose 
who devise i them/* said I, iiaiiig. 

''And eren tiiat is hopeless," he iwent on coolly. 
"What widow woaild hare you? Much less, what 
üimress? IToci^re not hold and veninresoflie /-enough for 
the one, nor handsome and fascinating enough f or ulftie 
other. You think perhaps you look intelligent and 
polished; carry your intellect and refinement to market, 
and teil me in a private note what price is bid for 
them." 

Mr. Hancden had taken bis tone .for iü^e i^mght; the 
string he stroek was poutiof ituoe, :he -wfwiliiSL !%aD%<iSL v\^^ 
oiber, Armse to discard, :of "wlodßb. 1 A^ai^ v«ftf«\^ 
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every day and all day long, I concluded, at last, that 
silence and Bolitude were preferable to jarring conyexse; 
I bade him good-night 

"What! Are you going , lad? Well, good-night: 
you'll find the door/' And he Bat still in front of the 
fire, while I left the room and the house. I had got 
a good way on my retum to my lodgings before I found 
out that I was Walking yery fast, and breathing yery 
hard, and that my nails were almost stuck into the 
palms of my clenched hands, and that my teeth were 
set fast; on making this discoTery, I relaxed both my 
pace, fists, and jaws, but I could not so soon cause the 
regrets rushing rapidly through my mind to slacken 
their tide. Why did I make myself a tradesman? 
Why did I enter Hunsden's house this evening? Why, 
at dawn to-morrow, must I repair to Crimsworth's mill? 
All that night did I ask myself these questions, and all 
that night fiercely demanded of my soul an answer. 
I got no sleep; my head bumed, my feet froze; at last 
the factory bells rang, and I sprang ftom my bed with 
other slayes. 

CHAPTER V. 

Thebe is a climax to eyery thing, to eyery state of 

feeling as well as to eyery position in life. I tumed 

täw traüm over in my mind as, in the frosty dawn of 

Ä Januaiy moming, I hunifid dova \5aft \!k\j^^'^ «dÄl Tiwn 
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icy street which descended from Mtb. Eing's to the 
Cloee. The factory work-people had preceded me by 
nearly an hour, and the mill was all lighted up and in 
fall Operation when I reached it. I repaired to my post 
in the coiuiting-houee as usual; the £re there, but just 
lit, as yet only smoked; Steighton was not yet arrived. 
I shut the door and sat down at the desk; my hands, 
recently washed in half-frozen water, were still numb; 
I could not write tili they had regained vitality, so I 
went on thinking, and stiU the theme of my thoughts 
was ''the climax/' Self-dissatisfaction troubled exceed- 
ingly the current of my meditations. 

"Come, William Crimsworth," said my conscience, 
or whatever it is that within ourselyes takes ourselves 
to task — "Come, get a clear notion of what you 
would have, or what you would not haye. You talk 
of a climax; pray has your endurance reached its 
climax? It is not four months old. What a fine re* 
solute fellow you imagined yourself to be when you 
told Tynedale you would tread in your father's steps, 
and a pretty treading you are likely to make of it! 
How well you like X — ! Just at this moment how 
redolent of pleasant assodations are its streets, its 
Shop», its warehouses, its factories! How the prospect 
of this day cheers you! Letter-copying tili noon, soli- 
tary dinner at your lodgings, letter-copying tili evening, 
Bolitude; for you neither find pleasure in Bco^\^%^ i^sst 
Bmth^B, nor Nioholl's, nor EccWb oom^a"ü^\ «aA ^ä^ä 
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Hunsdexiy you fancied iliere wbb pleasure to be deriyed 
irom hk eociety — he! he! how did you like the iaste 
you had of him last night? was it «weet? ¥et he is a 
talented, an original-minded man, and even he does 
not like you; your self-irespect defies you to like 'him; 
he has always seen you to disadvantage; he always 
-will see you to disadyantage; your positions are un- 
eq^l, and were they on the same leyel your minds 
could not assimilate; neyer hope, then/^to gatiier the 
honey of 'Mendship out of that thom-^uarded plant. 
HoUo, Crimsworth! where are your Ihoiaghts 'tendmg? 
You leaye the recollection of Himsden as a bee would 
a rock, as a bird a desert; and your aspirations spread 
eager wings towards a land of yisions where , 'naw m 
adyanöing day-light, — in X — daiylight — you dare 
to dream of coi^eniality, repose, uniön. Those three 
you will neyer meet in this world; they are angels. 
The souls of just men made perfeet may encounter 
tiiem in heayen, but your« soul will neyer be made per- 
feet. E^ht o'dock strikes! your hands «re thawed, 
get to work!" 

"Work? why ^hould I -werk?^ said I »üllenly: 

"I 'Canmot ^ease 4hoagh I teil like a slaye." "Work, 

*w«(rk!" reiterated the inward yoke. '^I «may -wo^k, it 

will do no good," .1 growled; but neyertiieless I drew 

.out a packet of .letters and oommenced my task — ta^ 

i&Bakleaa and bitter as that of the Israelite «erawüng 

over the ^fim-haked fields o£ Eigyi^t m ^»^ <2>1 ^\xa:^ 
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and stubble wherewith to accomplish bis tale of 
bricks. 

About ten o'clook I heaid Mr. Crimsworth's gig 
tum into the yard, and in a minate or two he entered 
the connting-house. It was bis custom to glance bis 
eye at Steigbton and myself, to bang up bis Mackintosb, 
stand a minute witb bis back to tbe ßie, and tben 
walk out. To-day be did not deviate from bis usnal 
habits; tbe only difference was tbat wben be looked at 
me, bis brow, instead of being merely bard; was surly, 
his eye, instead of being cold, was fierce. He studied 
me a minute or two longer tban usual, but went out in 
Idlence. 

Twelve o'clock arrived; tbe bell rang for a Sus- 
pension of labour; tbe work-people went off to tbeir 
dinners; Steigbton ; too, departed, desiring me to lock 
tbe counting-bouse door, and take the key witb me. 
I was tying up a bündle of papers, and putting them 
in tbeir place, preparatory to olosing my desk, wben 
Crimsworth re-appeared at the door, and entering closed 
it behind bim. 

''You'll stay here a minute/' said he in a deep 
brutal Toice, while his nostrils distended and bis eye 
shot a spark of sinister fire. 

Alone witb Edward I remembered our relationship; 
and remembering tbat, forgot the difference of position; 
I put away deference and careful tottüa ^i ^^^^N 
I azwwered with simple breyity. 

TAe Professor. \. 
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''It is time to go home," I soidy taming the key in 
my desk. 

"You'll stay here!" he reiterated. "And take your 
band off üiat key! leave it in the lock!'' 

"Why?" asked L "What cause is there for 
changing my usnal plans?'' 

"Do as I order,** was the answer, "and no questions! 
You are my servant, obey me! What have you been 
about — ?** he was going on in the same breath, when 
an abrapt pause announced that rage had for the moment 
got the better of articulation. 

"You may look, if you wish to know,** I replied. 
"There is the open desk, there are the papers." 

"Confound your insolence! What bare you been 
about?" 

"Your work, and have done it well." 

"Hypocrite and twaddler! Smooth-faced, snirelling 
greasehom!" (this last term is, I believe, purely — 
shire, and alludes to the hom of black rancid whale-oil, 
usuaUy to be seen suspended to cart-wheels, and em- 
ployed for greasing the same.) 

"Come, Edward Crimsworth, enough of this. It is 
time you and I wound up accounts. I have now given 
your Service three months' trial, and I find it the most . 
nanseous slavery under the sun. 8eek another clerk. 
1 0tay HO longevP 
'^*Wbat! do you dare to pve mfe üsAär,^"^. ^\«^ ^ 
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least for your wages." He took down the heayy gig 
whip hanging beeide bis Mackintosh. ~ 

I permitted myself to laugh with a degree of scom 
I took no pains to temper or hide. His fary boiled up, 
and when he had ewom half-a-dozen vulgär impious 
oathSy without, however, venturing to lift the whip, he 
continued. 

'Tve found you out and know you thoroughly; you 
mean, whining lickspittle! What haye you been saying 
all over X — about me^ Answer me that!" 

''You? I hare neither inclination nor temptation to 
talk about you." 

''You lie! It is your practice to talk about me; 
it is your constant habit to make public complaint of 
the treatment you receive at my hands. You have 
gone and told it far and near that I give you low 
wages and knock you about like a dog. I wish you 
were adog! Pd set-to this minute and never stir &om 
the spot tili Pd cut every strip of flesh from your bones 
with this whip." 

He flourished his tool. The end of the lash just 
touched my forehead. A warm excited thrill ran through 
my veins, my blood seemed to giye a bound, and then 
raced fast and hot along its Channels. I got up nimbly, 
came round to where he stood and faced him. 

"Down with your whip!" said I, "and ezplain this 

instant what you mean.'' 

^^Sirrah! to whom are you BpeaTeong^.^ 

4.* 
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'^To you. Thare is no one eise present, I think. 
Yoa say I have been calumniating you — complaming 
of yonr low wages and bad treatment. Giye your 
grounds for these assertions." 

Onmaworüi had no dignity, and when I stemly 
demanded an explanation, he gave one in a loud, 
Bcolding Yoice. 

''Grounds! you shall haye them; and tum to the 
light that I may see your brazen face blush black, when 
you hear yourself proved to be a liar and a hypocrite. 
At a public meeting in the Town-hall yesterday, I had 
the pleasure of hearing myself insulted by the Speaker 
opposed to me in the question under discussion, by 
allusions to my private affairs; by cant about monsters 
without natural affection, family despots, and such trash; 
and when I rose to answer, I was met by a shout firom 
the filthy mob, where the mention of your name enabled 
me at once to detect the quarter in which this base 
attack had originated. When I looked round, I saw that 
treacherous yillain, Himsden, acting as fugleman. I 
detected you in close conyersation with Hunsden at my 
house a month ago, and I know that you were at 
Hunsden's rooms last night. Deny it if you dare." 

"Oh, I shall not deny it! And if Hansden 

hounded on the people to hiss you, he did quite righi 

You deserve populär ezecration; for a worse man, a 

harder maater, a more brutal brother than you are has 

Beidom ejußted.** 
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''Siirali! sirrah!'' reit^rated Crimswprth; and to 
complete his apostrophe, he ciacked the whip stxaaght 
over my head. 

A minute Bufieed to wrest it firom him, break it in 
two pieoes, and throw it nnder tbe grate. He made a 
headlong rush at me which I evaded, and said — 

'^Touch me and Tll have you up before the nearest 
magistrate." 

Men like Crimsworth, if firmly and cahnly resisted, 
always abate something of their exorbitant insolence; 
he had no mind to be biought before a magistrate, and 
I snppose he eaw I meant what I said. After an odd 
and long stare at me, at once bnll-like and amazed, 
he eeemed to bethink himself that, after all, bis money 
gave him sufäcient superiority over a beggar like me, 
and that he had in his hands a surer and more dignified 
mode of rerenge than the somewhat hazardoos one of 
personal chastisement. 

"Take your hat,** said he. "Take what belongs to 
you and go out at that door; get away to your pansh, 
you pauper: beg, steal, starve, get transported, do 
what you like; but at your peril venture again into 
my sight! If ever I hear of your setting foot on an 
inch of ground belongi«g to me, Tll hire a man to 
-<iane you.'' 

''It is not likely youll bare the chance; once off 
your premises, what temptation can I ha^^ \Kk t^^qosc^ 
to tbem? I leave a prison, 1 l^a^e a \:ywa3it\ \\s«:^^ 
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what is worse thon the worst that can lie before me, 
Bo no fear of my coming back.'* 

"öo, or Fll make you!" exclaimed Crimsworth. 

I walked deliberately to my desk, took out such 
of its Contents as were my own property^ put them in 
my pocket, locked the desk, and placed the key on 
the top. 

"What are you abstracting fix)m that desk?'* 
demanded the millowner. ''Leaye all behind in its 
place, or Pll send for a policeman to search you." 

''Look Sharp about it, then/' said I, and I took 
down my hat, drew on my gloves, and walked leisurely 
out of the counting-house — walked out of it to enter 
it no more. 

I recollect that when the mill-bell rang the dinner 
hour, before Mr. Orimsworth entered, and the scene 
aboye related took place, I had had rather a sharp 
appetite, and had been waiting somewhat impatiently 
to hear the signal of feeding time. I forgot it now, 
howeyer; the images of potatoes and roast mutton were 
effaced from my mind by the stir and tumult which 
the transaction of the last half hour had there excited. 
I only thought of Walking, that the action of my 
muscles might harmonize with the action of my neryes; 
and walk I did, fast and far. How could I do other- 
wise? A load was lifted off my heart; I feit light and 
liberateä. I had got away from Bigben Close without 
« breach of reßohxtiou*^ without in^xsTy \o 10:5 «i^-tää^ä^V 
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I had not'forced circumstanoefl, circumstances had &eed 
me. Life was again open to me; no longer was its 
horizon limited by tbe high, black wall sorrounding 
Crimsworth's milL Two hours had elapsed before my 
sensations had so far subsided as to leaye me calm 
enough to remark for what wider and clearer boimdaries 
I had exchanged that sooty girdle. When I did look 
up, lo! straight before me lay Grovetown, a yillage of 
yillas about ßre miles out of X — . The short winter 
day, as I perceived from the far-deciined sun, was 
already approaching its close; a chill frost-mist was 
rißing trom the river on which X — Stands and along 
whose banks the read I had taken lay; it dimmed the 
earth, bat did not obscure the clear, icy blue of the 
January sky. There was a great stillness near and 
far; the time of the day favoured tranquillity, as the 
people were all employed within doors, the hour of 
evening release from the factories not being yet arriyed; 
a sound of fall-flowing water alone perraded the air, 
for the river was deep and abundant, swelled by the 
melting of a late snow. I stood awhile, lea^ing over 
a wall; and looking down at the current, I watched 
the rapid rush of its waves. I desired memory to 
take a clear and permanent impression of the scene, 
and treasure it for future years. Grovetown church 
clock strack four; looking ap, I beheld the last of that 
day's San, glinting red throogh the leaflesa bou^bä <^^ 
ßome yery old oak trees sarrouudixig \5afö OasctOok — '"^ 
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light coloured and characterized the picture as I wished. 
I paused yet a moment, tili the sweet, slow sound of 
the bell had quite died out of the air; then ear, eye 
and feeling satisfied, I quitted the wall and once taore 
tumed my face towards X — . 

CHAPTER yi. 

I BE-ENTEBED tho town a hungry man; the dinner 
I had forgotten recurred seductively to my recoUection; 
and it was with a quick step and sharp appetite I 
ascended the narrow street leading to my lodgings. It 
was dark when I opened the front door and walked 
into the house. I wondered how my fire would be; 
the night was cold, and I shuddered at the prospect of 
• a grate fuU of sparkless cinders. To my joyful sur- 
prise, I found, on entering my sittiug-room, a good fire 
and a clean hearth. I had hardly noticed this pheno- 
menon, when I became aware of another subject for 
wonderment; the chair I usaally occupied near the 
hearth was already filled; a person sat there with his 
arms folded on his ehest, and his legs stretched out on 
the rüg. Short-si^ted as I am, doubtful as was the 
gleam of the firelight, a momenfs examination enabled 
me to recognise in this person my acquaintance, Mr. 
Hunsden. I could not of course be much pleased to 
see him^ considering the manner in which I had parted 
^ lum the night before, and aa 1 ^«äsäöl 1^ IVsä 
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hearthy etirred the fiie, and said cooUy, ^'Good eyening/' 
my demeanour evinced as little cordiality as I feit; yet 
I wondered in my own mind wbat had brought him 
there; and I wondered, also, what motives had induced 
him to interfere so actively between me and Edward; it 
was to him, it appeared, that I owed my welcome dis- 
missal; still I could not bring myself to ask him ques- 
tions, to show any eagemess of curiosity; if he chose to 
explain, he might, but the explanation should be a per- 
fectly voluntary one on his part; I thought he was 
entering upon it. 

i "You owe me a debt of gratitude,** were his firat 
words. 

"Do I?" said I; "I hope it is not a lai^e one, for I 
am much too poor to Charge myself with heavy liabilities 
of any kind." 

''Then declare yourself bankrupt tat once, for this 
liability is a ton weight at least. When I came in I 
found your fire out, and I had it lit again, and made 
that sulky drab of a servant stay and blow at it with 
the bellows tili it had bumt up properly; now, say 
^Thank you!'" 

"Not tili I have had something to eat; I can thank 
nobody while I am so famished." 

I rang the bell and ordered tea and some cold meat 

"Cold meat!'' exclaimed Hunsden, as the servant 
dosed the door, "what a glutton you are, man! MeoiL 
with tea! fou'U die of eating too mwcVi" 
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"1^0, Mr. Hunsden, I shall not" I feit a neoesaity 
for contradictmg him; I was imtated with banger, and 
irritated at seeing bim tbere, and imtated at the con- 
tinaed rougbness of bis manner. 

''It is over-eating tbat makes yon so ill tempered,** 
Said be. 

"How do you know?" I demanded. ^'It is like yon 
to give a pragmatical opinion witbout being acquainted 
witb any of tbe circumstances of tbe case; I bave bad 
no dinner." 

Wbat I said was petulant and snappisb enongb, and 
Hunsden only replied by looking in my face and laugbing. 

'Toor tbing!" be wbined, after a pause. "It bas bad 
no dinner, bas it? Wbat! I suppose its master would 
not let it come bome. Did Crimswortb order you to fast 
by way of punisbment, William?" 

''No, Mr. Hunsden." Fortunately, at tbis sulky 

juneture, tea was brougbt in, and I feil to upon some 

bread and butter and cold beef directly. Haying 

cleared a plateful, I became so far bumanized as to 

intimate to Mr- Hunsden ''tbat be need not sit tbere 

staring; but migbt come to tbe table and do as I did, if 

^- liked." 

gleam of tm, ^ A^j^f^ like in tbe least," said be, and tbere- 

me to recognise in ^ ^be servant by a fresb pull of tbe 

Hunsden. I could not ^ted a desire to bave a glass of 

see bim, considering tbei g^me more coal," be added; "Mr. 

^m bim the night befort. goo'd ftr« w\Ä^ 1 ^\«^r 
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His Orders being executed, he wheeled his chair 
romid to the table, so as to be opposite me. 

"Well," he proceeded. "You are out of work, I 
suppose." 

"Yes," Said I; and not disposed to show the satis- 
feu^tion I feit on this point, I, yielding to the whim of 
the moment, took up the subject as though I considered 
myself a^rieved rather than benefited by what had been 
done. "Tes — thanks to you, I am. Crimsworth tumed 
me off at a minute's notice, owing to some interference 
of yours at a pubho meeting, I understand." 

"Ah! "What! he mentioned that? He obseryed me 
signalling the lads, did he? What had he to say about 
his friend Hunsden — anything sweet?" 

"He called you a treacherous villain." 

"Oh, he hardly knows me yet! Pm one of those 
shy people who don't come out all at once, and .he is 
only just beginning to make my acquaintance, but he'll 
find I've some good qualities — excellent ones! The 
Hunsdens were always unrivalled at tracking a rascal; 
a downright, dishonourable yiUain is their natural prey 
— they could not keep off him wherever they met 
him; you used the word pragmatical just now — that 
Word is the property of our family; it has been applied 
to US from generation to generation; we have fine noses 
for abuses; we scent a scoundrel a mile off; we are 
reformers bom, radical reformers*, and it "woa i\SL^*%s»i^:^ 
for me to live in the same town m\)ö. C»fviQ!S^Q^Äa., *Vi 
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come into weekly contact with him, to witness some 
of his conduct to you (for. whom personally I care 
nothing; I only consider the brutal injostice with which 
he violated your natural claim to equality) — I »ay it 
was impossible for me to be thus situated and not feel 
the angel or the demon of my race at work within me. 
I followed my instinct, opposed a tyrant, and broke a 
chain." 

Now this Speech interested me much, both because 
it brought out Hunsden's character, and because it ex- 
plained his motives; it interested me so much that I 
forgot io reply to it, and sat sUent, pondenng over a 
throng of ideas it had suggested. 

**Are you grateful to me?" he asked, presently. 

In fact I was grateful, or almost so, and I believe I 
half liked him at the moment, notwithstanding his pro- 
yiso that what he had done was not out of regard for 
me. But human nature is perverse. Impossible to answer 
his blunt question in the afiSrmative, so I disclaimed all 
tendency to gratitude, and adyised him if he expected 
any reward for his championship to look for it in a 
better world, as he was not likely to meet with it here. 
In reply he termed me "a dry-hearted aristocratic scamp,'' 
whereupon I again charged him with haying taken the 
bread out of my mouth. 

"Your bread was dirty, man!" cried Hunsden — 

^'dirty azzd unwholesome! It came through the hands 

of a tyrant, for I teil you CxvmBN^ot^ Ha ^ 'ti^'össJs.^ — 
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a tyrant to his work-people, a tyrant to bis Clerks, and 
will some daj be a tyrant to hia wife.'' 

''Nonsense! bread is bread, and a salary is a salary. 
Pre lost mine, and througb your means.*' 

"There's sense in wbat you say, aftöSr all," rejoined 
Hunsden. ''I must say I am ratber agreeably surprised 
to bear yon make so practical an Observation as tbat last 
I bad imagined now, from my preyious Observation of 
yonr cbaracter, tbat tbe sentimental deligbt you would 
have taken in yonr newly regained liberty would, for a 
wbile at least, bave effaeed all ideas of forethougbt and 
prudence. I tbink better of you for looking steadily to 
the needfiiL" 

''Looking steadily to tbe needful! How can I do 
oiberwise? I must live, and to live I miist bave wbat 
you call 'tbe needful,* wbicb I can only get by working. 
I repeat it, you bave taken my work from me/' 

"Wbat do you mean to do?'* pursued Hunsden cooUy. 
'Ton bave influential relations; I suppose tbe/U soon 
provide you witb anotber place.** 

"Influential relations? Wbo? I sbould like to know 
their names.*' 

"Tbe Seacombes.** 

"Stuff! I bave cut tbem.** 

Hunsden looked at me incredulously. 

"I bave,'* Said I, "and tbat definitively." 

"You must mean tbey bave cut you, 'WVßoÄm? 

'*Ab you pleaße. Tbey offered me tiieit ^\iöxä:^^ <stL 
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condition of my entermg the Church; I declined both 
the terms and the recompense; I withdrew £rom my cold 
uncleSy and preferred throwing myself into my eider 
brother's arm, &om wbose affectionate embrace I am 
now tom by the cniel intermeddling of a strahger — of 
yourself , in ßhort'* 

I could not repress a half-smüe as I said this; a 
similar demi-manifestation of feeling appeared at the 
same moment on Hunsden's Hps. 

"Oh, I see!" said he, looking into my eyes, and it 
was evident he did see right down into my heart. 
Haying sat a minute or two with his chin resting on bis 
band, diligently occupied in the continued perusal of my 
countenance, he went on: — 

"Serionsly, have you then nothing to expect from 
the Seacombes?" 

"Yes, rejection and repulsion. Why do you ask me 
twice? How can hands, stained with the ink of a count- 
ing-house, soiled with the grease öf a wool-ware-house, 
eyer c^ain be permitted to come into contact with ansto- 
oratic palms?" 

"There would bcga difficulty, no doubt; still you are 
such a complete Seacombe in appearance, feature, language, 
almost manner, I wonder they should disown you.** 

"They have disowned me; so talk no more about it*' 

*'Do you r^et it, William?" 

''Whjrnot, lad?" 
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^'Because they are not people with whom I could 
ever have had any sympathy." 

"I say you are one of them/' 

"That merely proves that you know nothing at ^l 
about it; I am my mother's son, bnt not my uncle's 
nephew.** 

"Still — one of your nncles is a lord, though rather 
an obscure and not a very wealthy one, and the other 
a right honourable: you should consider worldly in- 
terest" 

''l^onsense, Mr. Hunsden. You know or may know 
that eyen had I desired to be submissive to my uncles, 
I could not have stooped with a good enough grace 
ever to have won their favour. I should have sacrificed 
my own comfort and not have gained their patronage in 
retum." 

"Very likely — so you calculated your wisest plan 
was to foUow your own devices at once?" 

"Exactly. I must follow my own devices ^- I must 
tili the day of my death; because I can neither com- 
prehend, adopt, nor work out those of other people." 

Hunsden yawned. ""Well," s^d he, "in all this, I 
see but one thing clearly — that is, that the whole aifair 
is no business of mine." He stretched himself and again 
yawned. "I wonder what time it is," he went on; "I 
have an appointment for seven o'clock." 

"Three guarters past six by my watcilii." 

''Well, tben FU go." He got u^. '^XwN^ ^^*^ 
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light coloured and characterized the picture as I wished. 
I paused yet a moment, tili the sweet, slow sound of 
the bell had qoite died out of the air; then ear, eye 
and feeling satisfied, I quitted the wall and once xnore 
tumed my face towards X — . 

CHAPTER yi. 

I BE-ENTEBED tho town a hungry man; the dinner 
I had forgotten recurred seductively to my recollection; 
and it was with a quick step and sharp appetite I 
ascended the narrow street leading to my lodgings. It 
was dark when I opened the front door and walked 
into the house. I wondered how my fire would be; 
the night was cold, and I shuddered at the prospect of 

• a grate füll of sparkless cinders. To my joyful sur- 
prise, I found, on entering my sitting-room, a good fire 
and a clean hearth. I had hardly noticed this pheno- 
menon, when I became aware of another subject for 
wonderment; the chair I usaally occupied nei^r the 
hearth was already filled; a person sat there with his 
arms folded on his ehest, and his legs stretched out on 
the rüg. Short-sighted as I am, doubtful as was the 
gleam of the firelight, a momenf s examination enabled 
me to recognise in this person my acquaintancei Mr. 
Hunsden. I could not of course be much pleased to 
Bee hhn, consideriug the manner in which I had parted 

from bim the night before, and a& 1 ^^iÄ^Ä^ \ö '^'^ 



\ 
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hearthy etirred the fiie, and said coolly, '^Good eyening/' 
my demeanour evinced as little cordiaHty as I feit; yet 
I wondered in my own mind what had brought him 
there; and I wondered, also, what motiVes had induced 
him to interfere so actively between me and Edward; it 
was to him, it appeared, that I owed my welcome dis- 
missal; still I could not bring myself to ask him ques- 
tions, to show any eagemess of curiosity; if he chose to 
explain, he might, but the explanation should be a per- 
fectly voluntary one on his part; I thought he was 
entering upon it. 

\ "You owe me a debt of gratitude," were his first 
words. 

"Do I?" said I; "I hope it is not a lai^e one, for I 
am much too poor to Charge myself with heayy liabilities 
of any kind." 

"Then declare yourself bankrupt tat once, for this 
liability is a ton weight at least. When I came in I 
found your fire out, and I had it lit again, and made 
that sulky drab of a servant stay and blow at it with 
the bellows tili it had bumt up properly; now, say 
^Thank youl'" 

"Not tili I have had something to eat; I can iheipk 
nobody whüe I am so famished." ^ ^^ ^ppj. "^ 

I rang tlie beU and ordered tea a^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

"Cold meat!" exclaimed Huns „ „., ^», 

■ a mile on; we are 

closed the door, «what a glutton ^^ ^^ ^^ in,^«««Wv.^ 
^■tb tea! you'U die of eating toj^ ^^^ Ctvm«^^!«^, \». 
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"'^0, Mr. Hunsden, I shall not'' I feit a necessitj 
for contradicting him; I was irritated with honger, and 
irritated at seeing him there, and irritated at the con- 
tinued roughness of his mannet. 

^'It' is oyer-eating that makes you so ill tempered,'* 
Said he. 

"How do you know?" I demanded. "It is like you 
to give a pragmatical opinion without being acquaiated 
with any of the circumstances of the case; I haye had 
no dinner." 

What I Said was petulant and snappish enough, and 
Hunsden only replied by looking in my face and laughing. 
"Poor thing!" he whined, after a pause. "It has had 
no dinner, has it? What! I suppose its master would 
not let it come home. Did Crimsworth order you to fast 
by way of punishment, William?" 

"Ko, Mr. Hunsden." Eortunately, at this sulky 
juneture, tea was brought in, and I feil to upon some 
bread and butter and cold beef directly. Haying 
cleared a plateful, I became so far humanized as to 
intimate to Mr. Hunsden 'Hhat he need not sit there 
staring; but might come to the table and do a« I did, if 
^' ^^ liked.'' 

gleam of töe-^^n^t Uke in the least," said he, and there- 

me to recognise in ^^ the servant by a fresh pull of the 

Hunsden. I could not^^ated a desire to have a glass of 

see 2um, confiidering thei gome more coal," he added; "Mr. 

^rom bim the night befon.. good fixe ^^^l^X«^'' 
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His Orders being executed, he wheeled his chair 
x>iind to the table , so as to be opposite me. 

"Well," he proceeded. "Yon are ont of work, I 
luppose." 

"Yes/' Said I; and not disposed to show the satb- 
»ction I feit on this point, I, yielding to the whim of 
he moment, took up the subject as though I considered 
nyself a^rieved rather than benefited by what had been 
ione. "Tes — thanks to you, I am. Crimsworth tumed 
ne off at a minute's notice, owing to some interference 
)f yours at a public meeting, I understand." 

"Ahl "What! he mentioned that? He obseryed me 
iignalling the lads, did he? What had he to say about 
lis friend Hunsden — anything sweet?" 

"He called you a treacherous villain." 

"Oh, he hardly knows me yet! I*m one of those 
ihy people who don't come out all at once, and .he is 
)nly just beginning to make my acquaintance, but he'll 
ind Tve some good qualities — excellent ones! The 
Sunsdens were always unrivalled at tracking a rascal; 
i downright, dishonourable yillain is their natural prey 
— they could not keep off him wherever they met 
lim; you used the word pragmatical just now — that 
ward is the property of our family; it has been applied 
!» US from generation to generation; we have fine noses 
rbr abuses; we scent a scoundrel a mile off; we are 
reformers bom, radical reformers*, and it "waa m^giOÄsaiWÄ 
br me to live in the same town mttv Ctm«^^''«?^'» *^ 
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come into weekly contact with him, to witness some 
of his conduct to you (for. whom personally I care 
nothing; I only consider the brutal injostice with wbich 
he violated your natural claim to equality) — I »ay it 
was impossible for me to be thus situated and not feel 
the angel or the demon of my race at work within me. 
I followed my instinct, opposed a tyrant, and broke a 
chain." 

Now this Speech interested me much, both because 
it brought out Hunsden's character, and because it ex- 
plained his motives; it interested me so much that I 
forgot i/o reply to it, and sat siLent, pondermg over a 
throng of ideas it had suggested. 

"Are you grateful to me?" he asked, presently. 

In fact I was grateful, or almost so, and I believe I 
half liked him at the moment, notwithstanding his pro- 
yiso that what he had done was not out of regard for 
me. But human nature is perverse. Impossible to answer 
his blunt question in the afiSrmative, so I disclaimed all 
tendency to gratitude, and advised him if he expected 
any reward for his championship to look for it in a 
better world, as he was not likely to meet with it here. 
In reply he termed me "a dry-hearted aristocratic scamp,** 
whereupon I again charged him with haying taken the 
bread out of my mouth. 

"Your bread was dirty, man!" cried Hunsden — 
*^dirty and unwholesomel It came through the hands 
of a tyrant, for I teil you CimsN^cit^ Sa ^ \:^^BQis»^ — 
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a tyrant to his work-people, a tyrant to bis Clerks, and 
will some daj be a tyrant to hia wife.'' 

''Nonsense! bread is bread, and a salary is a salary. 
Tre lost mine, and througb your means." 

"There's sense in wbat you say, aftöSr all," rejoined 
Hunsden. ''I niost say I am ratber agreeably surprised 
to bear you make so practica! an Observation as tbat last. 
I bad imagined now, from my preyious Observation of 
yonr cbaracter, tbat tbe sentimental deligbt you would 
have taken in yonr newly regained liberty wonld, for a 
wbile at least, bave effaced all ideas of foretbougbt and 
pmdence. I tbink better of you for looking steadily to 
tbe needfiiL" 

''Looking steadily to tbe needfol! How oan I do 
oiberwise? I must live, and to live I miist bave wbat 
you call *tbe needful,' wbicb I can only get by working. 
I repeat it, you bave taken my work from me." 

"Wbat do you mean to do?** pursued Hunsden coolly. 
"You bave influential relations; I suppose tbe/U soon 
provide you witb anotber place.** 

"Influential relations? Wbo? I sbould like to know 
tbeir names.** 

"Tbe Seacombes.** 

"Stuff! I bave cut tbem.*' 

Hunsden looked at me incredulously. 

"I bave,** Said I, "and tbat definitively." 

"You must mean tbey bave cut you, 'W^üi'ösa.? 

''Ä8 you please. Tbey oflfered me üaevt ^\xOTÄjgb ^-a 
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condition of my eDtering the Church; I declined bol 
the terms and the recompense; I withdrew £rom nty col 
unclesy and preferred throwing myself into my eld« 
brother^B arm, trom whose affectionate embrace I ai 
now tom by the cruel intermeddling of a strahger — < 
yourself , in short" 

I could not repress a half-smile as I said this; 
similar demi-manifestation of feeling appeared at Ü 
same moment on Hunsden's Hps. 

"Oh, I see!" said he, looking into my eyes, and 
was evident he did see right down into my heai 
Haying sat a minute or two with his chin resting on h 
band, diligenÜy occupied in the continued perusal of n 
countenance, he went on: — 

"Serionsly, have you then nothing to expect fro: 
the Seacombes?" 

"Yes, rejection and repulsion. Why do you ask n 
twice? How can hands, stained with the ink of a conn 
ing-house, soiled with the grease öf a wool-ware-hous 
ever c^ain be permitted to come into contact with arist 
oratio palms?'' 

"There wonld be^a difficulty, no doubt; still you ai 
such a complete Seacombe in appearance, feature, languag 
almost manner, I wonder they should disown you." 

''They have disowned me; so talk no more about it 

**Do you regret it, "William?" 

''Why not, lad?" 
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"Because they are not people with whom I could 
ever have had any sympathy." 

"I say yoa are one of them.** 

"That merely proves that you know nothing at >all 
about it; I am my mother's son, bat not my uncle's 
nephew." 

"Still — one of your uncles is a lord, though rather 
an obscure and not a yery wealthy one, and the other 
a right honourable: you should consider worldly in- 
terest.** 

"Konsense, Mr. Hunsden. Yoa know or may know 
ihat eyen had I desired to be sabmissiye to my ancles, 
I coald not haye stooped with a good enough grace 
eyer to haye won their favoar. I shoold haye sacriüced 
my own comfort and not haye gained their patronage in 
retum." 

"Yery likely — so yoa calcalated yoar wisest plan 
was to foUow your own deyices at once?" 

"Exactly. I must foUow my own deyices ^— I must 
tili the day of my death; because I can neither com- 
prehend, adopt, nor work out those of other people." 

Hunsden yawned. "Well," s^d he, "in all this, I 
see bat one thing clearly — that is, that the whole affair 
is no business of mine." He stretched himself and again 
yawned. "I wonder what time it is," he went on; "I 
haye an appointment for seyen o'clock." 

"Three quarters past six by my watch." 

''Well, tben m go." He got u^. ''T^xTis. t^^H. 
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meddle with trade again?" said he, leaning his elbow o: 
the mantel-piece. 
' "I^o; I think not.^ 

"You would be a fool if you did. Probably, afte 
all, youll think better of your uncW proposal and g 
into the Church?" 

'^A Singular regeneration must take place in m; 
"wbole inner and outer man before I do that. A goa 
clerg3nDaan is one of the best of men." 

"Indeedr Do you think so?" interrupted Hunsdei 
Bcoffingly. 

''I do, and no mistake. But I haye not the pecu 
liar points which go to make a good dergyman; an< 
rather than adopt a profession for which I haye n< 
yocation, I would endure extremities of hardship fron 
poyerty." 

"You're a mighty difficidt customer to suii Yoi 
won't be a tradesman or a parson; you can't be a lawyei 
or a doctor, or a genÜeman, because youVe no money 
rd recommend you to trayel." 

"What! without money?*' 

"You must trayel in search of money, man. You cai 
speak French — with a yile English accent, no doubt — 
still, you can speak it Gb on to the Oontinent, and set 
what will tum up for you there." 

''God knows I should like to go!'' exclaimed I wiü 
Involuntary ardour. 

'^Oo: wb&t the deuce hindera ^wsÄ ^wsl \asß^ \g^ 
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to Brüssels, for instancee, for fire or siz pounds, if you 
know how to manage with economy." 

'^Necessity would teach me if I didn'i" 

''Gk>, then, and let your wits make a way for you 
when yoa get there. I know Brüssels almost as well 

as I know X , and I am snre it would suit such 

a one as you better than London." 

''Bat ocoupation, Mr. Hunsden! I must go where 
occupation is to be had; and how could I get recommen- 
dation, or introduction, or employment at Bmssels?" 

''There speaks the oigan of caution. You hate to 
adyance a step before you know eyery inch of the way. 
You hayen't a sheet of paper and a pen and ink?" 

"I hope so;'' and I produced writing materials with 
alacrity; for I guessed what he was going to do. He sat 
down, wrote a few lines, folded, sealed, and addressed a 
letter, and held it out to me. 

"There, Prudence, there 's a pioneer to hew down 
the first rough dificulties of yonr path. I know well 
enough, lad, you are not one of those who will run 
their neck into a noose without seeing how they are to 
get it out again, and you 're right there. A reckless 
man is my ayersion, and notfaing should eyer persuade 
me to meddle with the concems of such a one. Those 
who are reckless for themselyes are generaUy ten times 
more so for their friends." 

"This is a letter of introduction, I suppose?'' said I, 
tsking tbe epiaÜe. 

T/ie Professor, t> 
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"Yes. With that in your pocket you will run no 
risk of finding yourself in a state of absolute destitationy 
which, I know, you will regard as a degradation — so 
should 1, for that matter. The person, to whom you 
will present it, generally has two or three respectable 
places'depending upon his recommendation." 

*'That will just stiit me;** said I. 

"Well, and where's your gratitude?" demanded Mr. 
Hunsden; "don*t you know how to say 'Thank you'?'* 

"IVe fifteen pounds and a watch, which my god- 
mother, whom I neyer saw, gave me eighteen years 
ago," was my rather irrelevant answer; and I fiirther 
avowed myself a happy man, and professed that I did 
not enyy any being in Ohristendom. 

"And your gratitude?" 

"I shall be off presently, Mr. Hunsden — to-morrow 

if all be well: I'll not stay a day longer in X than 

I am obliged." 

"Yery good — but it will be decent to make due 
acknowledgment for the assistance you have receiyed; be 
quick! It is just going to strike seyen: I'm waiting to 
be thanked.". 

"Just stand out of the way, will you, Mr. Hunsden: 
I want a key there is on the comer of the mantel-piece. 
I'll pack my portmanteau before I go to bed.'' 

The house-olock Struck seyen. 

"The lad is a heathen," said Hunsden, and taking 
liis bat from a sideboard, Üe \e^ t\i<ö towssl \axv3gmsi% tö 
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himself. I had half an inclination to foUow him: I 

really intended to leave X the next moming, and 

shonld certainly not haye another opportunity of bidding 
him good-bye. The front door banged to. 

''Let him go/' said I, ^'we shall meet again some 
day." 

4 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Beaber, perhaps you were never in Belgium? 
Haply you don't know the physiognomy of the country? 
You haye not its lineaments defined upon your memory 
as I haye them on mine? 

Three — nay four — pictures line the four-walied 
cell where are stored for me the records of the past. 
Eirst, Eton. All in that picture is in far perspective, 
recedingy diminutiye; but freshly coloured, green^ dewy, 
with a spring sky, piled with glittering yet showery 
clouds; for my childhood was not all sunshine — it had 

its overcast, its cold, its stormy hours. Second, X , 

hoge, dingy; the canyas cracked and smoked; a yellow 
sky, sooty clouds; no sun, no azure; the yerdure of the 
suburbs blighted and suUied — a yery dreary scene. 

Thirdy Belgiam; and I will pause before this land- 
scape. As to the fourth, a curtain Covers it, which I 
may hereaflier withdraw, or may not, as suits my con- 
venience and capacity. At any rate, for the present it 
must hang imdistufbed. Belgium! name \LQXQrBss^:ci&^ 
and unpoetic, yet name that wliene^^t "viäXäx^^ \ää '"«^ 
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my ear a sonnd, in my heart an echo, sucli as no other 
assemblage of syllables, however sweet or classic, can 
produoe. Belgimn! I repeat the word, now as I sit 
alone near midnight. It stirs my world of the past like 
a smnmons to resurrection; the grayes nnclose, the dead 
are raised; thoughts, feelings, memories that slept, are 
Seen by me ascending from the clods — haloed most 
of them — but while I gaze on their vapoury forms, 
and striTe to ascertain definitely their outline, the sound 
which wakened them dies, and they sink, each and all, 
like a light wreath of mist, absorbed in the monld, 
recalled to ums, re-sealed in monuments. Farewell, 
luminous phantoms! 

This is Belgium, reader. Look! don't call the 
picture a fLat or a dull one — it was neither fiiat nor 
dull to me when I first beheld it. When I left Ostend 
on a mild February moming, and found myself on the 
road to Brasseis, nothing could look vapid to me. My 
sense of enjoyment possessed an edge whetted to the 
finest, iintouched, keen, exquisite. I was young; I had 
good health; pleasure and I had never met; no in- 
dulgence of hers had enervated or sated one faculty of 
my nature. Liberty I dasped in my arms for the first 
time, and the influence of her smile and embrace 
reyived my life like the san and the west wind. Yes, 
at that epoch I feit like a moming traveller who doubts 
not tb&t from the hill he is ascending he shall behold 
» glonoua Bunnae; what if the tcac^ \>e ^\xsü^^ ^\fcs^ 
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and stony? he sees it not; bis eyes are fixed on that 
Bummit, flush^d alteady, floshed and gilded, and haying 
gained it he is certain of the scene beyond. He knows 
that the sun will &ce bim, that his chariot is eyen now 
Coming oyer the eastem horizon, and that the herald 
breeze he feels on his cheek is opening for the god's 
career a clear, yast path of aznre, amidst clouds soft 
as pearl and warm as flame. Difficulty and toil were 
to be my lot, but sustained by energy, drawn on by 
hopes as bright as yague, I deemed such a lot no hard- 
ship. I monnted now the hül in shade; there were 
pebbles, inequalities, briars in my path, but my eyes 
were fixed on the cnmson peak aboye; my Imagination 
was with the refulgent firmament boyond, and I thought 
nothing of the stones tumiog under my feet, or of the 
thoms scratching my face and hands. 

I gazed often, and always with delight, from the 
window of the diligence (these, be it remembered, were 
not the days of trains and railroads). Well! and what 
did I See? I will teil you faithfuUy. Green, reedy 
Bwamps; fields fertile but flat, cultiyated in patches 
that made them look like magnified kitchen-gardens; 
belts of cut trees, formal as poUard wülows, skirting 
the horlzon; narrow canals, gliding slow by the road- 
side; painted Elemish farm-houses; some yery dirty 
hoyels; a grey, dead sky; wet road, wet fields, wet 
house-tops: not a beautiful, scarcely a picturesque obr 
ject met my ejeMlong the wbole xoute', ^^V» \ä "saa^ ^^ 
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was beautiful, all was more than pictnresque. It con- 
tinued fair so long as daylight lasted, though the 
moisture of many preceding damp days had sodden the 
whole country; as it grew dark, however, the rain re- ' 
commencedy and it was through Streaming and starless 
darkness my eye caught the first gleam of the lights 
of Brüssels. I saw litÜe of the city bat its lights that 
night. Having alighted from the diligence, a fiacre 
conveyed me to the Hotel de — where I had been 
advised by a fellow traveller to put up; haying eaten a 
trayeller^s supper, I retired to bed, and slept a trayeller^s 
sleep. 

I^ext morning I awoke from prolonged and sound 

repose with the impression that I was yet in X , 

and perceiying it to be broad daylight I started up, 
imagining that I had overslept myself and should be 
behind time at the counting-house. The momentary 
and painfdl sense of restraint yanished before the re- 
yiyed and reyiying consciousness of ^edom, as, 
throwing back the white curtains of my bed, I looked 
forth ihto a wide, lofly foreign Chamber; how difFerent 
from the small and dingy, though not uncomfortable 
apartment, I had occupied for a night or two at a 
respectable inn in London, while waiting for the sailing 
of the packet! Yet far be it from me to profane the 
memory of that little dingy room! It, too, is dear to 
my ßoal; for there, as I lay in quiet and darkne^/s, I 
Ä»^ heard the great bell o£ ^t, "Eoüi^^ \^^!^vi^\ä\ä5s^. 
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it was midnight, and well do I recall the deep, de- 
liberate tones, so füll chai^ed wifh colossal phlegm and 
force. Erom fhe small, narrow window of that room, 
I first saw the dorne, looming through a London mist. 
I suppose the sensations, stirred by those first sounds, 
first sights, are feit bat once; treasure them, Memory; 
eeal them in ums, and keep them in safe niches! 
Well — I rose. Travellers talk of the Japartments in 
foreign dwellings being bare and uncomfortable; I 
thought my Chamber looked stately and oheerfiiL It 
had such large Windows — croisees that opened like 
doors, with such broad, clear panes of glass; such a 
great looking-glass stood on my dressing-table — such 
a fine mirror glittered over the mantel-piece — the 
painted floor looked so clean and glossy; when I had 
dressed and was descending the stairs, the broad marble 
Steps almost awed me, and so did the lofiy hall into 
which they conducted. On the first landing I met a 
Flemish housemaid: she had wooden shoes, a short red 
petticoaty a printed cotton bed-gown, her face was 
broad, her physiognomy eminentiy stupid; when I 
spoke to her in French, she answered me in Flemish, 
with an air the reverse of civil, yet I thought her 
charming; if she was not pretty or polite, she was, I 
conceived, very picturesque; she reminded me of the 
female figures in certain Dutch paintings I had seen in 
other years at Seacombe Hall. 

I repaired to the public room-, üäI, \öo, ^^^^esrj 
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large and yery lofty, and wanned by a stove; the flooi 
was black, and the stove was black, and most of the 
fumitare was black; yet I never experienced a fireer 
sense of exhilaration than when I sat down at a yerj 
long, black table (covered, however,^ in part by a whit« 
cloth), and, having ordered breakfast, began to pour 
out my coffee from a little black coffee-pot The stoye 
might be disins^-looking to some eyes, not to mine, 
but it was indisputably very warm, and there were.tiro 
gentlemen seated by it talking in Erench; impossLble 
to foUow their rapid utterance, or comprehend much of 
the purport of what they said — yet French, in the 
mouths of Frenchmen, or Belgians (I was not then 
sensible of the horrors of the Belgian accent), was as 
music to my ears. One of these gentlemen presently 
discemed me to be an Englishman — no doubt from 
the fashion in which I addressed the waiter; for I 
would persist in speaking French in my execrable 
Soath-of-£ngland style, though the man understood 
English. The gentleman, after looking towards me 
once or twice, politely accosted me in very good 
English; I remember I wished to God that I could 
speak French as well; his fluency wid correct pro- 
nunciation impressed me for the first time with a due 
notion of the cosmopolitan character of the capital I 
was in; it was my first experience of that skill in 
liying languages I afterwards found to be so general in 
Brußselß, 
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I lingered oyer my bieakfast aa long as I could; 
while it was there on the table, and while that stranger 
.continaed talking to me, I was a free, independent 
trayeller; but at last the things were remoyed, the two 
gentlemen left the room; suddenly the illusion ceased, 
reality and business came back. I, a bondsman just 
released from the yoke, freed for one week from twenty- 
one years of constraint, must, of necessity, resume the 
fetteiB of dependency. Hardly had I tasted the delight 
of being withoat a master when duty issued her stem 
mandate: '*Go forth and seek another service/' I neyer 
linger oyer a ^»ainfiii and necessary task; I neyer take 
pleasnre before business, it is not in my nature to do 
so; impossible to enjoy a leisurely walk oyer the city, 
though I perceiyed the moming was yery fine, until I 
had first presented Mr. Kunsden's letter of introduction, 
and got fairly on to the track of a new Situation. 
Wrenching my mind from liberty and delight, I seized 
my hat, and forced my reluctant body out of the Hotel 
de — ' into the foreign street. 

It was a fine day, but I would not look at the blue 
sky or at the stately houses roimd me; my mind was 
bent on one thing, finding out "Mr. Brown, Numero — , 
Bue Boyale," for so my letter was addressed. By dint 
of inquiry I succeeded; I stood at last at the desired 
door, knocked, asked for Mr. Brown, and was admitted. 

Being shown into a small breakfast-room^ I fovm.<i 
mjraelf in the preeence of an eldetVy ^«eii^^eiTCk^si • — ^^'^ 
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grave, business-like, and respectable-looking. I pre- 
sented Mr. Hunsden's letter; he received me yery 
cmlly. After a iitÜe desultory conversation he asked 
me if there was anything in which his advice or ex- 
perience could be of nse. I seid, "Yes/* and then 
proceeded to teil him that I was not a gentleman of 
fortune, travelling for pleasure, but an ex-counting- 
house Clerk, who wanted employment of some kind, 
and that immediately too. He replied that as a friend 
of Mr. Hunsden's he would be willing to assist me as 
well as he could. After some meditation he named a 
place in a mercantile house at li^ge, and another in a 
bookseller's shop at Louvain. 

"Clerk and shopman!" murmured I to myself. 
"No." I shook my head. I had tried tiie high stool; 
I hated it; I believed there were other occupations 
that would suit me better; besides I did not wish to 
leave Brüssels. 

"I know of no place in Brüssels," answered Mr. 
Brown, "unless indeed you were disposed to tum yonr 
attention to teaching. I am acquainted with the 
director of a large establishment who is in want of a 
Professor of English and Latin.'' 

I thought two minutes, then I seized the idea eagerly. 

"The very thing, sir!'* said I. 

"But," asked he, "do you understand Erench well 
enough to teach Belgian boys English?'' 

Fortunately I could aus^wet \fcAa c^'^^^assvi \a. *^^ 
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affirmative; having studied French under a Frenchman, 
I could speak the language intelligibly though not 
flnenÜy. I could also read it well, and write it deoenÜy. 

"Then," pursued Mr. Brown, "I think I can promise 
you the place, for Monsieur Pelet will not refuse a 
Professor recommended by me, but come here again at 
fiye o'clock this aftemoon, and I will introduce you to 
him." 

The Word " Professor'* struck me. "I am not a pro- 
fessor," Said I. 

"Oh," retumed Mr. Brown, "professor, here in 
Belgium, means a teacher, that is alL'' 

My conscience thus quieted, I thanked Mr. Brown, 
and, for the present, withdrew. This time I stepped 
out into the street with a relieved heart; the task I had 
imposed on myself for that day was executed. I might 
now take some hours of holiday. I feit free to look 
up. For the first time I remarked the sparkling 
cleamess of the air, the de^p blue of the sky , the gay 
clean aspect of the white-washed or painted houses; I 
saw what a fine street was the Bue Boyale, and, Walk- 
ing leisurely along its broad payement, I continued to 
suryey its stately hoteis, tili the palisades, the gates, 
and trees of the park appearing in sight, offered to my 
eye a new attraction. I remember, before entering the 
park, I stood awhile to contemplate the statue of 
General Belliard, and then I advanced ^ th.^ \fir^ ^1 
äie great ßtaircase just beyond, ani \ \o<5&ßÄL ^^'^fra. 
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into a narrow back street, which I afterwards leamt 
was calied the Eue d'Isabelle. I well recoUect that my 
eye rested on the green door of a rather large house 
opposite, where, on a brass plate, was inBcribedy "Pen- 
sionnat de Bemoiselles." Pensionnat! The word excited 
an nneasy Sensation in my mind; it seemed to «peak of 
restraint. Some of the demoiselles^ e!steinat8 no doubt, 
were at that moment issuing from the door — I looked 
foT a pretty face amongst them, bat their close, little 
Erench bonnets hid their features; in a moment they 
were gone. 

I had trayersed a good deal of Bmssels before five 
o'clock arriyed, but punctually as that hour stmck I 
was again in the Eue Boyale. Eeadmitted to Mr. 
Brownes breakfast-room, I foond him, as before, seated 
at the table, and he was not alone — a gentleman 
stood by the hearth. Two words of introduction de- 
signated him as my future master. "M. Pelet, Mr. 
Crimsworth; Mr. Crimsworth, M. Pelet." A bow on 
each side finished the ceremony. I don't know what 
sort of a bow I made; an ordinary one, I suppose, for 
I was in a tranquil, common-place frame of mind; I 
feit none of the agitation which had troubled my first 
interview with Edward Crimsworth. M. Pelef s bow 
was extremely polite, yet not theatrical, scarcely French; 
he and I were presently seated opposite to each other. 
In a pleaamg Toice, low, and, out of consideration to 
my foreign ears, very diBtinct anÖL ^»^iJö^x^^^ '\äL,^'^«j^ 
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intimäted that he had just been receiying ^m ^'le re- 
spectable M. Brown,'' an acconnt of my attainmentB and 
charactOT, which lelieTed him from all scruple as 
to the propriety of engaging me as professor of English 
and Latin in bis establishment; neyertheless, for form's 
sake, he wonld put a few questions to test my pöwers. 
He did, and expressed in flattering terms bis satisfaction 
at my answers. The subject of salary next came on; 
it was fixed at one thousand francs per annum, besides 
board and lodging. ''And in addition/' suggested M. 
Pelet, ''as there will be some hours in each day during 
which your Services will not be required in my establish- 
ment, you may, in time, obtain employment in other 
seminaries, and thus tum your yacant moments to pro- 
fitable account/' 

I thought this very kind, and indeed I found after- 
wards that the terms on which M. Pelet had engaged 
me were reaUy Hberal for Brüssels; instruction being 
eztremely cheap there on account of the number of 
teachers. It was further arranged that I should be in- 
stalled in my new post the very next day, after which 
M. Pelet and I parted. 

Well, and what was he like? and what were my im- 
pressions conceming him? He was a man of about forty 
years of age, of middle size, and rather emaciated 
figore; his face was pale, his cheeks were sunk, and 
bis eyes hoUow; his featores were pleasing and | 
r^alar, tbey bad a Prench tum (Jot Ifi.. "fiÄftV» ^wi. "ßll 
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Fleming, but a Freuchman both by birth and parentage), 
yet 4Ai.e degree of harsbness inseparable irom Gallic linea- 
ments was, in bis case, softened by a mild blue eye, and 
a melancboly, almost suffering, expression of countenance; 
bis pbysiognomy was "fine et spirituelle." I use two 
Frencb words because they define better tban any 
Englisb terms tbe species of intelligence with wbicb bis 
featores were imbued. He was altogetber an interesting 
and prepossessing personage. I wondered önly at tbe 
utter absence of all tbe ordinary cbaracteristics of bis 
profession,« and almost feared be could not be stem and 
resolute enougb for a scboolmaster. Extemally at least 
M. Pelet presented an absolute contrast to my late 
master, Edward Crimswortb. 

Influenced by tbe impression I bad received of bis 
gentleness, I was a good deal surprised wben, on ar- 
riying tbe next day at my new employer's bouse, and 
being admitted to a first view of wbat was to be tbe 
spbere of my future labours, namely tbe large, lofty, 
and well ligbted scbool-rooms, I bebeld a numerous 
assemblage of pupils, boys of course, wbose collectiye 
appearance sbowed all tbe signs of a füll, flourisbing, 
and well disciplined seminary. As I traversed tbe 
classes in Company witb M. Pelet, a profound silence 
reigned on all sides, and if by cbance a murmur or a 
wbisper arose, one glance from tbe pensive eye of tbis 
moßt genüe pedagogue stüled it instanÜy. It was 
aßtomabing, I tbought, Viow bo isüXi^ «. ööaO«. ^»soS^ 
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proye so offectual* Wheu I had perambolated the 
length and breadth of the classes, M. Pelet tamed and 
Said to me — 

"Wonld you object to taking the boys as they are, 
and testing their profioiency in finglish?'' 

The proposal ^as unexpected. I had thonght I 
shoold have been allowed at least a day to preparo, bat 
it is a bad omen to commence any oareer by hesitation^ 
so I just stepped to the professor^s desk near which we 
atood, and faoed the circle of my pupils. I took a mo- 
ment to collect my thooghts, and likewise to frame in 
Fxench the sentence by which I proposed to open busi- 
ness. I made it as shoit as possible: — 

''Messieurs, prenez vos liyres de lectnre.'' 

"Anglais ou Eran^ais, monsienr?" demanded a thick 
Bei, moon-faced young Flamand in a blonse. The answer 
was fortonately easy: -«— 

"Anglais." 

I detennined to give myself as little trouble as pos- 
sibie in this lesson; it would not do yet to trost my 
unpractised tongae with the delivery of ezplanations; 
my accent and idiom would be too open to the criticisms 
of the yoimg gentlemen before me, relative to whom I 
feit already it would be necessary at once to take up an 
adyantageous position, and I proceeded to employ means 
accordingly. 

''Commencez!" cried I, when they had ^V>gt^ÄSÄsA. 
tlimr bookß. The moon-faced youtti Qö^ xätsä ^>S^^ä 
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Yanderkelkov, as I aftierwards leamt) took the first 
sentence. The "livre de lecture" was the "Vicar of 
Wakefield/' much used in foreign schools because it 10 
supposed to contain prime samples of conversatioiial 
English; it might, however, have been a Eunic scroll 
for any resemblance the words, as enunciated by Jules, 
bore to the language in ordinary nse amongst the 
natives of Great Britain. My Grod! how he did snuffie, 
snort, and wheeze! All he said was said in his throat 
and nose, for it is thus the Flamands speak, but I heard 
him to the end of his paragraph withont proffering a 
Word of correction, whereat he looked vastly seK-eom- 
placent, convinced, no doubt, that he had acquitted him- 
self like a real bom and bred *VAnglais.^ In the same 
unmoved silence I listened to a dozen in rotation, and 
when the twelfth had concloded with splutter, hiss, and 
mumble, I solemnly laid down the book. 

"Arretez!" said I. There was a pause, during which 
I regarded them all with a steady and somewhat stem 
gaze; a dog, if stared at hard enough and long enough, 
will show Symptoms of embarrassment, and so at length 
did my bench of Belgians. Perceiving that some of 
the faces before me were beginning to look sullen, 
and others ashamed, I slowly joined my haiids, and 
ejacolated in a deep "voix de poitrine" — 

"Comme c*est affireux!" 

They JOoked at each other, pouted, coloured, swung 
tbeir heehs; they were not pVeaaeÖL, \ ^«sr, \yQ^ ^^55^ 
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were impressed, and in the way I wished fhem to be. 
Having thus taken them down a peg in fheir self- 
conceit, the next step was to raise myself in their 
estimation; not a yery easy thing, considering that I 
hardly dared to speak for fear of betraying my own 
deficiencies. 

''Ecoutez, messieurs!" said I, and I endeavoured to 
throw into my accents the compassionate tone of a 
Buperior being, who, touched by the extremity of the 
helplessness, which at first only excited his scom, deigns 
at length to bestow aid. I then began at the very be- 
ginning of the "Yicar of Wakefield/' and read, in a 
slow, distinct voiee, some twenty pages, they all the 
while sitting mute and listening with fixed attention; by 
the time I had done nearly an hour had elapsed. I then 
rose and said: — 

''C'est assez pour aujourd'hni, messieurs; demain nous 
reconunencerons, et j'esp^re que tont ira bien." 

With this oracular sentence I bowed, and in com* 
pany with M. Pelet quitted the school-room. 

"C'est bien! c'est tr^ bien!" said my principal as we 
entered his parlour. ''Je vois que Monsieur a de 
Tadresse; cela me plait, car, dans rinstruction, l'adresse 
fait tout autant que le savoir." 

From the parleur M. Pelet conducted me to my 
aparhnent, my ''chambre/' as Monsieur said with a 
certain air of complacency. It was a very small room^ 
wi^ an excesaiyely fiimall bed, but M., "£ää\. ^gs^^ "oä 

7^e Pro/essor. Q> 
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to understand that I was to occupy it quite alone, 
which wQß of coiirse a great comfort Tet, though so 
limited in dimensious, it had two Windows. Light not 
being taxed in Belgium, the people never gnidge its 
admission into their houses; just here, however, this Ob- 
servation is not very apropos, for one of these Windows 
was boarded up; the open window looked into the boys* 
playground. I glanced at the.other, as wondering what 
aspect it would present if disencumbered of the boards. 
M. Pelet read, I suppose, the expression of my eye; he 
explained: — 

''La fenetre ferm^ donne sur un jardin appartenant 
a un pensionnat de demoiselles/' said he, ''et les gou- 
venances exigent — enün, vous comprenez — n'est-ce 
pas, monsieur?" 

"Oui, oui," was my reply, and I looked of course 
quite satisfied; but when M. Pelet had retired and 
closed the door after him, the first thing I did was to 
scrutinize closely the nailed boards, hoping to find 
some chink or orevice which I might enlai^e, and so 
get a peep at the consecrated ground. My researches 
were vain, for the boards were well joined and strongly 
nailed. It is astonishing how disappointed I feit. 
I thought it would have been so pleasant to have 
looked out upon a garden planted with flowers and 
trees, so amusing to have watched the demoiselles at 
their play; to have studied female character in a variety 
of phaßes, myaelf the wlnle aliÄlet^ÖL itoia. ^^^^-^ by a 
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modest muslin curtaiii^ wbereas, owing doubtless to the 
absurd scruples of some old duenna of a directress, I 
had now only tbe Option of looking at a bare, gravelled 
coort, witb an enormous ''pas de g^ant" in tbe middle 
and tbe - monotonous walls and Windows of a boys' 
scbool-bouse round. Not only tben, but many a time 
after, especiaUy in moments of weariness and low spirits, 
did I look witb dissatisüed eyes on tbat most tantalizing 
board, longing to tear it away and get a glimpse of 
tbe green region wbiob I imagined to lie beyond. 
I knew a tree grew close up to tbe window, for tbougb 
tbere were as yet no leaves to rostle I offcen beard at 
nigbt tbe tapping of brancbes against tbe pane^. In 
tbe day-time, wben I listened attentively, I could bear, 
eyen tbrougb tbe boards, tbe yoices of tbe demoiselles 
in tbeir bours of recreation, and, to speak tbe bonest 
trutb, my sentimental reflections were occasionally a 
trifle disarranged by tbe not quite silvery, in fact tbe 
too often brazen sounds, wbicb, rising from tbe unseen 
paradise below, penetrated clamorously into my soUtade. 
Not to mince matters, it really seemed to me a doubt- 
fiil case wbetber tbe lungs of Mdlle. Eeuter's girls or 
tbose of M. Pelef s boys were tbe strengest, and wben 
it came to sbrieking tbe girls indisputably beat tbe 
boys bollow. I forgot to say, by-tbe-by, tbat Keuter 
was tbe name of tbe old lady wbo bad bad my window 
boarded up. I say old, for sucb I, of course, con- 
cluded her to be, judging from her caulio\i?>, Ocvsi.^^'t.Q^- 
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like proceedings; besides, nobody ever spoke of her as 
young. I remember I was very much amused when I 
first heard her Christian name; it was Zoraide — 
Mademoiselle Zoraide Eeuter. But the cbntinental na- 
tions do allow themselves vagaries in the choice of 
names, such as we sober English never run into. I 
think, indeed, we have too limited a list to choose from. 

Meantime my path was gradually growing smooth 
before me. I, in a few weeks, conquered the teasing 
dificulties inseparable from the commencement of al- 
most every career. Ere long I had acquired as much 
facility in speaking French as set me at my ease with 
my pupils, and as I had encountered them on a right 
footing at the very beginning, and continued tenaciously 
to retain the advantage I had early gained, they never 
attempted mutiny, which circumstance, all who are in 
any degree acquainted with the ongoings of Belgian 
schools, and who know the relation in which pro- 
fesBors and pupils too frequently stand towards each 
otber in those establishments, will consider an important 
and uncommon one. Before concluding this chapter 
I will say a word on the System I pursued with regard 
to my classes: my experience may possibly be of use to 
others. 

It did not require very keen Observation to detect 

the character of the youth of Brabant, but it needed a 

certain degree of tact to ädapt one's measures to their 

capacity, Their inteüectaal iaßviÄSafe^ ^^t^ ^^s^^wmU^ 
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weak, their animal propensities strong; thus there was 
at once an impoteuce and a kind of inert force in their 
natures; they were duU, but they were also singularly 
stabbom, heavy as lead and, like lead, most difficult 
to move. Such being the case, it would have been 
troly absurd to exact from them much in the way of 
mental exertion; having short memories, dense intel- 
ligence, feeble reflective powers, they recoiled with 
repugnance from any occupation that demanded close 
study or deep thought. Had the abhorred effort been 
extorted £rom them by injudicious and arbitrary 
measures on the part of the Professor, they would have 
resisted as obstinately, as clamorously, as desperate 
swine; and though not brave singly, they were relent- 
less acting en masse, 

I understood that before my arrival in M. Pelef s 
establishment, the combined insubordination of the 
pupils had effected the dismissal of more than one 
English master. It was necessary then to exact only 
the piost moderate application £rom natures so little 
qualified to apply — to assist, in every practicable 
way, nnderstandings so opaque and contracted — to be 
ever gentle, *considerate, yielding even, to a certain 
point, with dispositions so irrationally perverse; but, 
having reached that culminating point of indulgence, 
you must fix your foot, plant it, root it in rock — be- 
come immutable as the towers of Ste. Q(\3L^L^A!^^ l^^'s. ^ 
ß^p — bat half a ßtep further, and you ^wüA ^^Jökcl^ 
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headlong into the gulf of imbecility; there lodged, 
yott would speedily receive proofs of Flemish gratitade 
and magnanimi^f in showers of Brabant saliva and 
handfuls of Low-Conntry mud. You might smooth to 
the utmost the path of leaming, remove every pebble 
from the track; but then you must finally insist with 
decision on the pupil taking your arm and allowing 
himself to be led quietly along the prepared road. 
When I had brought down my lesson to the lowest 
level of my dullest pupil's capacity — when I had 
shown myself the mildest, the most tolerant of masters 
— a Word of impertinence, a movement of disobedience, 
changed me at once into a despot. I offered then but 
one alternative — Submission and acknowledgment of 
error, or ignominious expulsion. This system an- 
swered, and my influence, by degrees, became estab- 
lished on a firm basis. "The boy is father to the 
man," it is said; and so I often thought when I looked 
at my boys and remembered the political history of 
their ancestors. Pelefs school was merely an epitome 
of the Belgian nation. 

CHAPTEE Vm. 

Am) Pelet himself? How did I continue to like 
him? Oh, extremely well! Nothing could be more 
amoothj gentlemanlike, and even friendly, thatn his 
demeanour to me, I had to eüüwt^ terniVYtö. isjq&össl 
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cold neglect, irritating interference, nor pretentious as- 
sumption of superiority. I fear, however, two poor, 
kard-worked Belgian ushera in the establishment could 
not ha?e said as much; to them the direotor's manner 
Wtö invariably dry, stem, and cool. I beüeve he per- 
ceived onoe or twice that I was a little shocked at the 
difference he made between them and me, and ac- 
connted for it by saying, with a quiet, sarcastic smile — 
"Ce ne sont que des Flamands — allez!*' 
And then he took his cigar genÜy from his Ups 
and spat on the painted floor of the room in which we 
were sitting. Flamands certainly they were, and both 
had the true Flamand physiognomy, where intellectual 
inferiority is marked in lines none can mistake; still 
they were men, and, in the main, honest men; and I 
could not See why their being aboriginals of the Jdat, 
duU soil should serve as a pretext for treating them 
with perpetual severity and contempi This idea of 
injustice somewhat poisoned the pleasure I might other- 
wise have derived from Pelefs soft, affable manner to 
myself. Certainly it was c^eeable, when the day's 
work was over, to find in one's employer an intelligent 
and cheerful companion; and if he was sometimes a 
little saröastic and sometimes a little too insinuating, 
and if I did discoyer that his mildness was more a 
matter of appearance than of reality — if I did oc- 
casionally suspect the existence of flint or eteel xmäj«. 
an extemal covering of velyet — «Söi. ^^ «t^ tlOSä c3l 
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US perfect; and weary as' I was of the atmosphere of 
brutality and insolence in which I had constantly liyed 
at X — , I had no inclination now, on casting anchor 
in calmer regions, to institute at once a prying searcb 
affcer defects that were scrupulously withdrawn and 
carefully .veiled from my view. I was willing to take 
Pelet for what he seemed — to believe him benevolent 
and friendly until some untoward event should proye 
him otherwise. He was not married, and I soon per- 
ceived he had all a Erenchman's, all a Pcurisian's 
notions about matrimony and women. I suspected a 
degree of laxity in his code of morals, there was some- 
thing so cold and blase in his tone whenever he alluded 
to what he called, "le beau sexe;" but he was too 
gentlemanlike to intrude topics I did not inyite, and as 
he was really intelligent and really fond of inteUectnal 
subjects of discourse, he and I always found enough to 
talk about, without seeking themes in the mire. I hated 
his fashion of mentioning loye; I abhorred, from my 
soul, mere licentiousness. He feit the difference of our 
notions, and, by mutual consent, we kept off ground 
debateable. 

Pelefs house was kept and his kitchen managed 
by his mother, a real old Frenchwoman; she had been 
handsome — at least she told me so, and I strove to 
believe her; she was now ugly, as only Continental old 
women can be; perhaps, though, her style of dress 
made her look uglier than ske te^^ ^^. \siA<;ät^ 
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she would go about without cap, her gray hair strangely 
diahevelled; tlien, when at Lome, she seldom wore a 
gown — only a shabby cotton camisole; shoes, too, were 
strangers to her feet, and in lieu of them she sported 
roomy slippers, trodden down at the heels. On the other 
band, whenever it was her pleasure to appear abroad, 
as. on Sundays and fete-days, she would put on some 
very bnlliant-coloured dress, usually of thin texture, a 
silk bonnet with a wreath of flowers, and a very fine 
shawL She was not, in the main, an ill-natured old 
woman, but an incessant and most indiscreet talker; she 
kept chiefly in and about the kitchen, and seemed rather 
to avoid her son's august presence; of him, indeed, she 
evidently stood in awe. When he reproved her, bis re- 
proofs were bitter and unsparing; but he seldom gave 
himself that trouble. 

Madame Pelet had her own society, her own circle 
of chosen visitors, whom, however, I seldom saw, as 
ehe generally entertained them in what she called her 
'^cabinet^', a small den of a place adjoining the kitchen, 
and descending into it by one or two steps. On these 
Steps, by the by, I have not un&equently seen Madame 
Pelet seated with a trencher on her knee, engaged in 
the threefold employment of eating her dinner, gossip- 
ing with her favourite servant, the housemaid, and 
scolding her antagonist, the cook; she never dined, and 
seldom indeed took any meal with her eon^ «xid. ^s^ \i^ 
Bhowing her face at the boys' table, t\ia\, ^öä cjpcs.\Ä <5Vi5^ 
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of the question. These details will sound very odd in 
English ears, but Belgium is not England, and its ways 
. are not cur ways. 

Madame Pelefs habits of life, then, being taken 
iiito consideration, I was a good deal surprised when, 
one Thnrsday evening (Thursday was always a half- 
holiday), as I was sitting all alone in my apartment, 
correcting a huge pile of English and Latin exercises, 
a servant tapped at the door, and, on its being opened, 
presented Madame Pelefs compliments and she would 
be happy to see me to take my "goüter" (a meal 
which answers to pur English "tea'*) with her in the 
dinii^-room. 

"Plait-il?" said I — for I thought I must have mis-' 
understood, the message and invitation were so unosnal; 
the same -words were repeated. I accepted, of course, 
and as I desoended the stairs, I wondered what whim 
had entered the old lad/s brain; her son was oüt — 
gone to pass the evening at the salle of the Grande Har- 
monie or some other club of which he was a member. 
Just as I laid my band on the handle of the dining- 
room door, a queer idea glanced across my mind. 

"Surely she 's not going to make love to me," said I. 
"IVe heard of old Frenchwomen doing odd things in 
that line; and the goüter? They generally begin such 
' affairs with eating and drinking, I believe.'* 

There was a fearful dismay in this Suggestion of 
iDf excited imagination, and M \ \iSÄ. ^or^^i^ \o:^^ 
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time to dwell upon it, I should no doubt have cut there 
and then, nished back to my Chamber, and bolted my- 
self in; but whenever a danger or a horror is veiled with 
uncertainty, the primary wish of the mind is to ascertain 
firet the naked truth, reserving the expedient of flight 
for the moment when its dread anticipation shall be 
realized. I tumed the door-handle, and in, an instant 
had crossed the fatal threshold,* closed the door behind 
me, and stood in the presence of Madame Pelet. 

Gracious heavens! The first view of her seemed to 
confirm my worst apprehensions. There she sat, dressed 
out in a light green muslin gown, on her head a lace 
cap with flourishing red roses in the fiill; her table was 
carefally spread — there were fruit, cakes, and coffee, 
with a bettle of something, I did not know what. 
Already the cold sweat started on my brow, already I 
glanced back over my Shoulder at the closed door, whenj 
to my unspeakable relief, my eye, wandering wildly in 
the direction of the stove, rested upon a second figure, 
seated in a large fauteuil beside it. This was a woman 
too, and moreoyer an old woman, and as fat and as 
rubicund as Madame Pelet was meagre and yellow; her 
attire was likewise very fine, and spring flowers of dif- 
ferent hues oircled in a bright wreath the crown of her 
violet-coloured velvet bonnet. 

I had only time to make these general observations 
when Madame Pelet> Coming forward witb. 'wVi'ai Äifö\si^iÄsÄL 
ßhould he a graceful and elastic step, t\iu'& ae,e.Q^\Ä^ "käv 
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''Monsieur is indeed most obliging to quit his books, 
bis studieSy at tbe request of an insigniücant per^on like 
me — will Monsieur complete bis kindness by allowing 
me to present bim to my dear Mend Madame Eeuter, 
wbo resides in tbe neigbbouring bouse — tbe young 
ladies* sbool." 

"Ab!" tbougbt I, "I knew sbe was old,** and I 
bowed and took my seat; Madame Eeuter placed berself 
at tbe table opposite to me. 

"How do you like Belgium, monsieur?'' asked sbe 
in an accent of tbe broadest Bruxellois. I could now 
well distinguisb tbe difference between tbe fine and 
pure Parisian utterance of M. Pelet, for instance, and 
tbe gutteral enunciation of tbe Flamands. I answered 
politely, and tben wondered bow so coarse and clumsy 
an old woman as tbe one before me, sbould be at Üie 
bead of a ladies' seminary wbicb I bad always beard 
spoken of in terms of bigb commendation. In trutb 
tbere was sometbing to wonder at. Madame Eeuter 
looked more Hke a joyous, free-living old Elemisb 
fermi^re, or even a maltresse d'auberge, tban a staid, 
grave, rigid directrice de pensionnat. In general tbe 
Continental y or at least tbe Belgian old women permit 
tbemselyes a license of manners, speecb, and aspeet, 
sucb as our yenerable granddames would recoil from 
. as absolutely disreputable, and Madame Eeuter's jelly 
face bore eyidence tbat sbe was no exception to tbe 
rule of her country; thete 'waa a Wyx^'ö «JiWKt\a. 
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her left eye; her right ehe kept habitually half ehut, 
which I thonght very odd indeed. After several väin 
attempts to comprehend the motives of these two droU 
old creatures for inyiting me to join them at their goüter, 
I, at last, fairly gave it up, and resigning myself to in- 
eyitable mystificationy I sat and looked first at one, then 
at the other, taking care meantime to do justice to the 
confitores, cakes, and coffee, with which they amply sup- 
plied me. They, too, ate, and that with no delicate ap- 
petite, and haying demolished a large portion of the 
solidsy they proposed a "petit verre." I declined — not 
Mesdames Pelet and Eeuter; each mixed herseif what 
I thonght rather a büS tumbler of pnnch, and placing 
it on a stand near the stoye, they drew up their chairs 
to that convenience, and inyited me to do the same; 
I obeyed, and being seated fairly between them, I was 
thus addressed first by Madame Pelet, then by Madame 
Beuter. 

"We will now speak of business," said Madame 
Pelet, and she went on to make an elaborate speech, 
which, being interpreted, was to the effect that she had 
asked for the pleasure of my Company that eyening in 
Order to give her Mend Madame Eeuter an opportunity 
of broaching an important proposal which might tum 
out greatly to my advantage. 

^'Pouryu que yous soyez sage," said Madame 
Beuter, "et a yrai dire, yous en ayez bien Fair. Take 
one ärop of the punch (or poueke , «ä öaa ^x^-v^xssää^ 
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it); it is an agreeable and wholesome beverage af(;er a 
fuU meal." 

I bowed, but again declined it. She went on: — 

"I feel/* said ehe, affcer a solemn sip — "I feel pro- 
foundly the importance of the commission with which my 
dear daughter has entrusted me, for you are aware, mon- 
sieur, that it is my daughter who directs the establish- 
ment in the next house?" 

"Ah! I thought it was yourself, madame" Though 
indeed, at that moment, I recollected that it was called 
Mademoiselle, not Madame Eeuter's pensionnat 

"I! oh no! I manage the house and look after the 
servants, as my friend Madame Pelet does for Monsieur 
her son — nothing more. Ah! you thought I gave les- 
sons in class -^ did you?" 

And she laughed, loud and long, as though the idea 
tickled her fancy amazingly. 

"Madame is in the wrong to laugh/' I observed, "if 
she does not give lessons, I am sure it is not because 
she cannot," and I whipped out a white pocket-handker- 
chief and wafted it, with a Erench grace, past my nose, 
bowing at the same time. 

"Quel charmant jeune homme!'' murmured Madame 
Pelet in a low voice. Madame Reuter, being less sen- 
timental, as she was Flamand and not Erench, only 
laughed again. 

"You are a dangerous person I fear," said she; "if 
you can forge compliments al IW\. t^\fe Zssrnda mll 
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poßitively be afraid of you, but if you are good, I will 
keep«your seoret, and not toll her how well you can 
flatter. Now, listen what sort of a proposal ehe makes 
to you. She has heard that you are an e;&ceUent pro- 
fessor, and as she wishes to get the yery best masters 
for her school (car Zoraide fait tout comme une reine, 
c'est une v^ritable maitresse-femme), she has commis- 
sioned me to step over this aftemoon, and sound Madame 
Pelet as to the possibility of engaging you. Zoraide is a 
wary generali she neyer adyances without first examin- 
ing well her ground. I don't think she would be pleased 
if she knew I had already disclosed her intentions to 
you; she did not order me to go so far, but I thought 
there wQuld be no härm in letting you into the secret, 
and Madame Pe].et was of the same opinion. Take care, 
however, you don*t betray either of us to Zoraide — to 
my daughter, I mean; she is so discreet and circumspect 
herseif y she cannot understand that one should find a 
pleasure in gossiping a little — ** 

''C'est absolument comme mon fils!'' cried Madame 
Pelet. 

"All the World is so changed since our girlhood!" 
rejoined the other: "young people have such old heads 
now. But to retum, monsieur. Madame Pelet will 
mention the subject of your giving lessons in my daugh- 
ter's establishment to her son, and he will speak to 
you 5 and then, to-morrow, you will step over to our 
house, and ask to Bee mj dauglilex , ariJÖL ^ wsl ^^tÄ. xs^- 
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troduce the subject as if tbe first intimatioii of it bad 
reacbed you from M. Pelet bimself , and be sure you 
never mention my name, for I would not displease 
Zora'ide on any account." 

"Bien! bien!** interrupted I — for all this cbatter 
and circumlocution began to bore me very mucb; "I 
will consult M. Pelet, and tbe thing sball be settled as 
you desire. Good' eyening, mesdames — I am infinitely 
obüged to you." 

''Comment! yous yoas en allez d^ja?" ezolaimed 
Madame Pelet. 

^'Prenez encore quelquecbose, monsieur; une pomme 
cuite, des biscuits, encore une tasse de ca£^?" 

**Merci, merci, madame — au reyoir." And I backed 
at last out of the apartment. 

Haying regained my own room, I set myself to tum 
oyer in my mind the ineident of the eyening. It seemed 
a queer affair altogether, and queerly managed; the two 
women bad made quite a little intricate mess of it; stiU 
I found that tbe uppermost feeling in my mind on the 
subject was one of satisfaction. In the first place it 
would be a change to giye lessons in another seminary, 
and then to teach young ladies would be an occupation 
so interesting — to be admitted at all into a ladies' 
boarding-scbool would be an ineident so new in my life. 
BesideSy thought I, as I glanced at the boarded window, 
'*I shall now at last see the mysterious garden: I shall 
gaze both on the angela aii4 t\ievt 'E.^en'' 
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CHAPTEBIX. 

M. PscBT eoold not of oourse objeet to the proposal 
made by Mdlle. Beuter; permission to accept such ad- 
ditional employimenty sbould it o&eT, having fonned an 
ariicie of the terms oa which he bad enge^ed me. It 
was, therefore, arranged in the course of next day that 
I shoidd be at liberty to give lessons in MdHe. Beuter^« 
establishment four aftemoons in every week. 

When eyening came I prepared to step oyer in 
order to seek a Conference with Mademoiselle herseif 
on the snbject; I had not had time to pay the visit 
before, having been all day closely occnpied in class. 
I remember yery well that before quitting my Chamber, 
I held a brief debate with myself as to whether I shoald 
change my ordinary attire for «omething smarter. At 
last I concluded it would be a waste of labour. "Doubt- 
lesSy" thought 1, ''she is some stiff old maid, for thoagh 
the danghter of Madame Eeuter, she may well nnmber 
npwaxdfl of forty wint^*s; besides, if it were otherwise, 
i^ jEdie be both young and pretty, I am not handsome, 
and no dressing can make me so, therefore Pll go as I 
am.-' And off I started, cnrsorily glancing sideways as 
I passed the toilet-table, si^rmounted by a looking-glass; 
a thin irregulär face I saw, wilh sunk, dark eyes under 
a laige, square forehead, eomplexion destitute of bloom 
or attraotion; something young but not youthful, no ob* 
}eet to win a ladys loye, no butt ioT tia.^ ä[va!^ ^I^ns^^ 

7^£f Professor.^ \ 
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I was soon at the entrance of the Pensionnat, in a 
moment I had puUed the bell; in another moment the 
door was opened, and within appeared a passage payed 
altemately with black and white marble; the walls were 
painted in imitation of marble also; and at the far end 
opened a glass door, through which I saw shrubs and 
a grass-plat, looking pleasant in the sunshlne of the 
mild spring evening — for it was now the middle of 
April. 

This then was my first glimpse of the garden; but 
I had not time to kok long, the portress, after haying 
answered in the affirmative my question as to whether 
her mistress was at home, opened the folding-doors of 
a room to the left, and haying ushered me in, closed 
them behind me. I found myself in a salon with a 
very well painted, highly vamished floor; chairs and 
sofas coyered with white draperies, a green porcelain 
stoye, walls hung with pictures in gilt frames, a gilt 
pendule, and o^ther omaments on the mantel-piece, a 
large lustre pendent £rom the centre of the ceiling, mir- 
rors, consoles, muslin curtains, and a handsome centre 
table completed the inventory of fiimiture. All looked 
extremely clean and glittering, but the general effect 
would have been somewhat chilling had not a second 
large pair of folding-doors, standing wide open, and 
disclosing another and smaller salon, more snngly 
fumished, offered some relief to the eye. This room 
jFas carpeted, and therem wa» a ^\axi5:>) ^ <^M^\i^ a 
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cbiffonm&re — above all, it contained a lofty window 
with a crimson curtaiiiy which, being undrawn, afforded 
another glimpse of the garden, through the large, clear 
paneSy round which some leaves of iyj, some tendiils of 
vine were trained. 

"Monsieur Creemsvort, n'est-ce pas?" said a voice 
bebind me; and, starting inyoluntarily, I tumed. I had 
been so taken up witb tbe contemplation of the pretty 
little salon tbat I had not noticed the entrance of a per- 
Bon'into the largerroom. Itwas, however, Mdlle. Reuter 
who now addressed me, and stood close beside me; and 
when I had bowed with instantaneously recovered sang 
froid — f or I am not easily embarrassed — I commenced 
the conversation by remarking on the pleasant aspeet of 
her little cabinet, and the advantage she had over M. 
Pelet in possessing a garden. 

"Yes," she said, "she often thought so;" and added, 
"it is my garden, monsieur, which makes me retain this 
house^ otherwise I should probably have remoyed to 
larger and more commodious premises long since; but 
you see I could not take my garden with me, and I 
should scarcely Und one so large and pleasant anywhere 
eise in town." 

I approyed her judgment 

"But you have not seen it yet," said she, rising; 
"come to the .window and take a better view.", I 
foUowed her; she opened the sash, and leaning out, I 
saw in £ülä thö enclosed demesue 'wV^äi \i*d^ \^^Cci^ss^f^ 

1* 
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been to me an tmknown region. It was a hmg, u^ 
Terj l>road strip of onltured ground, with oa alley hcft- 
deted by enoimaos old irmt trees down the middik; 
^eore wesb a «ort of kwn, a parteire of rose-tcees, some 
flower-bordersy and, on the far aide, a thiekly planted 
«opse of ElacSy labamums, and acacias. It looked plea- 
santy to me — yery pleasant, bo long a time had elapsed 
idnce I had seen a garden of any sori Bot it was not 
only on Mddk. Beuter's garden that my eyes dwelt; 
when.I had taken a Tiew of her well^trimmed beds and 
bodding ahrabberiee, I allowed my glance to come baok 
to herself y nor did I hastily withdraw it. 

I had thonght to lee a tall, meagre, yellow, eon^ 
yentital image in black, with a-close white cap, ban- 
daged undei! tiiB chin Hke a nxm's head^gear; whereaB, 
there stood by me a little and roundly forme(| woman, 
who might indeed be older than I, bat was still young; 
she could not, I thought, be more ^an ax or seven and 
twenty; sfae was as fair as a fair English-woman; H»he 
had no cap; her hair was nut-brown, and she wore it in 
cusls; ,piretty her featoEes weie not, nor yery soft, nc»: 
yery regiilar, bot neither were they m any degree p^ain, 
and I already saw cause to deem them 'eaEpressiye. 
What was their predominant casi? Was it sagax^ity? — 
sense? ¥es, I thonght so; but I coold soaercely as yet 
be «sxise. I discoyered, howeyer, that there was a 
certain sereoity of eye, and i&ieshness of oompleadon) 
moßt pleaaing to behold. The coisva c>ii Vl^t ^\>L<^k was 
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like tke bloom on a good apple, which ia aaaoond eAihe 
core as k k red ou tbd rmd. 

Mdlle. Eeuter and I entered upon biafiinesB. SbB 
Baid slie was not absolutely certain of the wisdom of ü^ 
step she was eiboai to take, because I was so yQnai§, 
and parents might possibly object to a professor like me 
for their daughtera: "£ut it is often well to act on one's» 
own judgment/' said she, ''and to lead parents , ratber 
than be led by them. The fitness of a profieasor is layot 
a matt^ of age; and, from what I haye heard, and from 
what I obaerve myself, I would much rather trast yoiii 
than IL Ledru, the mnsio-master, who is a married man 
of near fifty." 

I remarked that I hoped she woold find me worthy 
<^ h^ good opision; that, if I knew myself, I waa: 
incapable of betraying any confidence reposed in lae« 
"Bu reste," said she, "the aurveillaBjce will be. striotly 
attended to." And then she proceeded to disciiss the 
sabject of terms. She wafi yery cautiaus, quite on her 
goard; she did not absolutely bargain, bnt she warily 
sounded me to find ont what my expectations might 
be; and when she could not get me to name a sum, 
she reasoned and reasoned with a fi.aent yet quiet 
drcnmlocmtion of speech, and ait last nailed me down 
to fiye hnndred fraaos per annum — not too mueh, 
bat I agreed. Before the negotiation was eompleted, 
it began to grow a little dusk. I did not hasten it^ ^qk. 
J liked well enough to sit and lieat last \»Sb.\ ^ ^^** 
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amnsed with the sort of business talent she displayed. 
Edward could not have shown ,himself more practical, 
though he might bave evinced more coarseness and ur- 
gency; and then she had so many reasons, so many ex- 
planations; and, after all, she succeeded in proving her- 
seif quite disinterested and even liberal. At last she 
concluded, she. could say no more, because, as I ac- 
qniesced in all things, there was no further ground for 
the exercise of her parts of speech. I was obliged to 
rise. I woTlld rather have sat a little longer; what had 
I to retum to but my small, empty room? And my eyes 
had a pleasure in loöking at MdUe. Eeuter, especially 
now, when the twilight softened her features a little, 
and, in the doubtfal dusk, I could fancy her fore- 
head as open as it was really elevated, her mouth 
touched with tums of sweetness as well as defmed in 
lines of «ense. When I rose to go, I held out my band, 
on purpose, though I knew it was contrary to the eti- 
quette of foreign habits; she smiled and said — 

'*Ah! c'est comme tous les Anglais;" but gave me 
her band very kindly. 

"It is the privilege of my country, MademoiseUe," 
said I; "and, remember, I shall always claim it." 

She laughed a little, quite good naturedly, and 

with the sort of tranquillity obvious in all she did — 

a tiranquillity which soothed and suited me singularly, 

at least I thoaght so that evening. Brüssels seemed 

a rerjr pleasant place to me 'wVieii 1 ^^. wjJv, ^^^^s^. \si5» 
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the street, and it appeared as if some cheerful, eyentfuly 
Tipward-tending career were even then opening to me, 
on that self-same mild, still April night. So impres- 
donable a being is man, or at least such a man as I was 
in those days. 

CHAPTER X. 

Next day the moming hours seemed to pass yery 
ßlowly at M. Pelefs; I wanted the aftemoon to come 
that I might go again to the neighboaring pensionnat 
and giye my first lesson within its pleasant pi^ciücts; for 
pleasant they appeared to me. At noon the hour of re- 
creation arrived; at one o'clock we had lunch; this got 
on the time, and at last St. Gudule's deep bell, tolling 
slowly twOy marked the moment for which I had been 
waiting. 

At the foot of the narrow back-stairs that descended 
from my room, I met M. Pelei 

"Comme vous avez Tair rayonnant!" said he. "Je ne 
Yous ai jamais tu aussi gai; que s'est-il donc pass^?" 

"Apparemment que j'aime les changements," re^ 
plied I. 

"Ah! je comprends — c'est cela — soyez sage 
seulemeni Vous ^tes bien jeune — trop jeune pour 
le role que vous allez jouer-, il faut prendre garde — 
savez-vous?" 

"Mais quel dangei y a-t-il?** 
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''Je n'en sais rien — ne youb laisse^ pas aller k de 
vives impressions — voilk toui" 

I langhed; a sentiment of exquisite pleasore played 
over my nerves at the thougbt tbat ''vives impresfidoms'^ 
were likely to be created; it vras tbe' dead&ea», the' 
sameness of life's daily ongoings tbat bad bitberto been 
my bane; my blouse-clad ^Uves in tbe boys' seminary 
never stiired in me any "vives impressions" except it 
migbt be occasionally some of aager. I brc^e from M. 
Pelet, and as I strode down tbe passage be folliowed me 
witb one of bis laugbs — a very Erencb, rakish, mocking 
sound. 

Again I stood at tbe neigbbooring door, and soon 
veas re-admitted into tbe cbeerful passage witb its clear, 
dove-oolour, imitation marble walls. I foUowed tbe por- 
tress, and descending a step, and making a tum, I 
found myself in a sort of corridor; a side-door opeüed, 
Mdlle. Eeuter's little figure, as graceful as it waff plnmp, 
appeared. I could now see ber dress in fiül dayligbt; a 
neaty simple monsseline-laine gown fitted ber eompact, 
round sbape to perfection — a delicate little collar aad 
mancbettes of Icu^e, tnm Parisian brodequins sbowed 
ber neck, wrists, and feet, to complete advantage; but 
bow grave was ber face as sbe canne suddenly upon me! 
Solicitude and business wefe in ber eye —^ ob ber 
forebead; sbe looked abnost stem. Her "bon jour, 
monsieur," was quite polite, but so orderly, so common- 
place; it Äpread directly a cooV, öäto^ \ß^^\ ^-^«t m^ 
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''Txves impresBioiis/' The servant tamed back when her 
nuBtress appeaied, and I walked slowly along the corri- 
da, aide by aide with Mdlle. Beuter. 

^liooBieur will gire a leeson in the firtt clasa 
to-^ay,** Said ehe; ''dietaüon or reading will perhape 
be the best thing to begin with, for thoee are the 
easiest forms of commnnicating initruction in a foreign 
langnage; and, at the first, a master natorally feels a 
Uttle nnsettled.'' 

She was qnite right, as I had foond firom ezperience; 
it only lemained for me to acquiesce. We proceeded 
now in silence. The corridor terminated in a halb 
large, lofty, and equare; a glass door on one aide 
ahowed within a long, narrow refectory, with tables, 
an armoire, and two lamps; it was empty; large glass 
dooiBy in front, opened on the play-ground and garden; 
a broad ttaircase ascended spirally on the opposite 
side; the remoining wall showed a pair of great 
folding-doorsy now closedy and admitting/ doubtless, to 
the dasses. 

Mdlle. Eeuter tumed her eye laterally on me, to 
ascertain, probably, whether I was coUeoted enough 
to be oshered into her sanctum sanctorunL I snppose 
ehe jndged me to be in a tolerable state of self-govem- 
menty for she opened the door, and I followed her 
thzoüglL A roBÜing sound of uprising greeted onr 
entrance; without looking to the ri|;,ht ot l^^^ \ ^^zj^ 
ßimigbt up tbe laue between two eeta ol \»u<(^<^ ^sA 
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desks, and took possession of the empty chair and 
isolated desk raised on an estrade of one step bigh, so 
as to command one division; the other division being 
nnder the surveillance of a maitresse, similarly elevated. 
At the back of the estrade, and attached to a moyeable 
partition diyiding this school-room l&om another beyond, 
was a large tableau of wood painted black and yaniished; 
a thick crayon of white chalk lay on my desk for the 
convenience of elucidating any grammatical or verbal 
obscnrity which might oeeur in my lessons by writing 
it npon the tableau , a wet sponge appeared beside the 
chalk to enable me to efface the marks when they had 
served the purpose intended. 

I carefully and deliberately made these observations 
before allowing myself to take one glance at the benches 
before me; haying handled the crayon, looked back 
at the tableau, fingered the sponge in order to ascertain 
that it was in a right state of moisture, I found myself 
cool enough to admit of looking calmly up and gazing 
deliberately round me. 

And first I observed that Mdlle. Eeuter had already 
glided away, she was nowhere yisible; a maitresse or 
teacher, the one who occupied the corresponding 
estrade to my own, alone remained to keep guard oyer 
me; she was a little in the shade, and, with my short 
sight, I could only see that she was of a thin^ bony 
ßgure, and rather tallowy complexion, and that her 
attitude, as she sat, partook. eqjMÄ.-^ ^i Xä^^^'ssssäsä ^ad. 
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affectation. More obyious, more prominent, shone on 
by the Ml light of the large window, were the oo- 
cupants of the bencbes just before me, of whom Bome 
were girls of fonrteen, fifteen, sixteen, some young 
women from eigbteen (as it appeared to me) up to 
twenty; the most modest attire, the simplest fashion of 
wearing the hair, were apparent in all, and good 
featnreSy ruddy, blooming complezionBy large and bril- 
liant eyes, forms fnU, eyen to solidity, seemed to 
abonnd. I did not bear the first view like a stoic; I 
was dazzledy my eyes feU, and in a Toioe somewhat too 
low I murmured — 

''Prenez tos cahiers de diet^, mesdemoiselles." 

Not so had I bid the boys at Pelef s take their read- 
ing-books. A mstle followed, and an opening of desks; 
behind the lifted lids which momentanly screened the 
heads bent down to search for exercise-books, I heard 
tittering and whispers. 

''Enlalie, je snis prSte k p4mer de lire," obeerred one. 

''Comme il a rongi en parlant!" 

"Oui, c'est un vÄitable blano-bec." 

"Tais-toi, Hortense — il nous ^coute.'' 

And now the lids sank and the heads re-appeared; 
I had marked three, the whisperers, and I did not 
Bcmple to take a yery steady look at them as they 
emei^ed from their temporary eclipse. It is astonish- 
ing what ease and coorage their Aitfto ^Yvt^^ä ^i ^ö^ 
pancjr bad given me; the idea by ^Yado. 1 >Q»Ä. \ä«o^ 
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awed was thfti the jouthfol bdBgs before me, wülk theif 
daark min-like robes and softly Innided hßar, were a kind 
ei hal^-angels; Th« light titter, the gkbdj whispev, had 
akeady in some measare relieyed my mind of üiat £[>nd 
»rid oppressive fancy. 

The üiree I alliide to wäre just in front, wii^ua 
half a yard of my estrade, and were among the most 
womanly-looking present. Their names I knew after- 
wards, and may as well mention now; &ey were Eola- 
lie, Hortense, Caroline. Eulalie was tall, and very 
finely shaped: she was fair, and her featores were those 
of a Low-country Madonna; many a "figure de vierge**^ 
have I Seen in Butch pictureSy exactly resembling 
hers; there were no angles in her shape or in her 
face, all was curve and ]:oundness — neither thought^ 
sentiment, nor passion, disturbed by line or üush the 
eqnaHty of her pale, clear skin; her noble bnst heaved 
with her regulär breathing, her eyes moved a little — 
by these evidenees of lifo alone, could I have dis- 
tinguished her firom some large handsome figure, moulded 
in wax. Hortense was of middle size and stout, her 
form was ungraceful, her face striking, more aÜTB and 
bnlliant than Eulalie's, her hair was dark brewn, her 
complezion lichly col(»ired; there wei^ frolic and 
mischief in her eye: consistency and good sense she 
might possess, but none of her features betokeoied those 

Caroline was little, tlao^\i ^ViÖÄH^i i^iÄL ^!kj^?i\^\ 
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raven-^black hair, very dark eyes, absolately regulär 
featores, wiih a colourless ollye eomplexion, olear as to 
the fjEfcce and eaüoiw about the neok, farmed m her thatt 
assemblage af poants whose imion many persona (rogaard 
as $he peofectian of beanty. How, with the üntless 
pallcKr cf her skin and the classic 3traightness of her 
lineaments, she managed to look sensual, I don't know. 
I think her lips and eyes contrived the affair between 
them, a^d the result left no uncertainty on the be- 
holder's mind. She was senaual now, and in tesi yeass* 
time she would be coarse — promise piain was wiitten 
in her &ce of mnoh future folly. 

If I looked at these girls with litÜe scntpde, they 
looked at me with still less. Eulalie raised her un- 
moyed eye to mine, and seemed to expeet, paasiTely 
bat securely, an impromptu tribute to her maiestic 
chazms. Hortense r^arded me boldly and giggled at 
^e same time, while she said with an air of impudent 
freedom — 

''Dictez-nous quelquechose de ^eunk ponr eommencer, 
monsieiir." 

Caroline shook her loose ringlets of ^abundant bat 
somewhat coarse hair over her roUing black leyeir; 
parting her lips, as fall as those of 'a hottblooded 
Mareen, she showed her well-set teeth spaidding be- 
tween theniy and treated >me at ike same ;tim6 to a 
smile ''de sa faqon." Beaiitiiiil as FauUna Bon^^^^^ 
Bhe looked at the moment «oaxoely "j^xvxex v\!!Q3d5i\:K^^s^^ 
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de Borgia. Caroline was of noble family. I heard her 
lady-mothefs character afterwards, and then I ceased 
to wonder at the precocious accomplishments of the 
daughter. These three, I at once saw, deemed them- 
selves the queens of the school, and conceived that by 
their splendour they threw all the rest into the shade.. 
In less than üve minutes they had thus reyealed to me 
their characters, and in less than five minutes I had 
buckled on a breast-plate of steely indifference, and let 
down a visor of impassible austerity. 

''Take your pens and commence writing/' said I, 
in as dry and trite a voice as if I had been addressing 
only Jules Vanderkelkov and Co. 

The dict^ now commenced. My three helles in- 
terrupted me perpetually with little, silly questions and 
uncalled-for remarks, to some of which I made no 
answer, and to others, replied very quietly and briefly. 

''Comment dit-on point et yirgule en Anglais, mon- 
sieur?" 

"Semi-colon, mademoiselle." 

"Semi-collong? Ah comme c'est drole!" (gi^le.) 

''J'ai une si mauyaise plume — impossible 
d'^oiirel" 

"Mais, monsieur — je ne sais pas suivre — vous 
allez si vlte." 

''Je n'ai rien eomprisy moi!" 

Sere a general murmur arose, and the teacher, 
opening her Ups f or the fixst ^xqa , e^^i^\iXa^^ — 
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''Silence, mesdemoiBelles!" 

1^0 silence followed — on the contrary, the three 
ladies in front began to talk more loudly. 

"C'est si difficüe, TAnglaifl!" 

''Je d^teste La dict^e.'' 

''Qael ennai d'^crire quelquechose que Ton ne com- 
prend pasl" 

Some of those behind laughed: a degree of oonfusion 
l)egan to pervade the class; it was necessary to take 
prompt measures. 

'^Donnez-moi votre cahier/' said I to Ealalie in an 
abrupt tone; and bending oyer, I took it before she had 
time to give it. 

"Et Yous, mademoiselle — donnez-moi le votre," 
continued I, more mildly, addressing a little pale 
plain-looking girl who Bat in the first row of the other 
division, and whom I had remarked as being at once 
the ngliest and the most attentiye in the room; Bhe 
rose up, walked over to me, and delivered her book 
with a grave, modest curtsey. I glanced over the two 
dictations; Eolalie's was slurred, blotted, and füll of ^ 
BÜly mistakes — SyMe^s (such was the name of the 
ugly little girl) was clearly written, it contained no 
error against sense, and but few faults of orthography. 
I coolly red aloud both exerciseSy marking the faults — 
then I looked at Eulalie: 

"C'est honteux!*' said I, and de\ib«Wb\Ä\^ \«tÄ \Nsst 
dictation in four parta, and preaente^ \äx ^nSa. ^^ 
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fragments. I retamed SyMe her book with a smile, 
saying — 

"C'est bien -^ je suis content de Tons.** 

Sylvie looked calmly pleased, EuMie ßwelled like 
an incensed turkey, but the mutiny was quelled; the 
«onoeited coquetry and foitile fliitation of the first bench 
were exchanged for a tacitum sullenness, muoh more 
conrenient to me^and the rest of my leseon passed 
without Interruption. 

A bell clanging out in the y£u*d announced Üae mor 
ment for the cessation of school labours. 1 hectrd our 
own beU at the same time, and that of a cerisdn public 
College immediately after. Order dissolved instantly; 
up atarted eyery pupil, I hastened to Beize my hat» 
bow to the maltresse» and quit the room before ihe tide 
of extemats should pour &om the inner class, where I 
knew near a hundred were prisoned, and whose rieing 
tumult I already heard. 

I had scarcely crossed Ihe hall and gained tiie cor- 
ridor, when Mdlle. Eeuter came again upon me. 

''Step in here a moment/' said she, and ahe held 
open the door of the side^room from whenoe ehe had 
ifisued on my arriyal; it was a saUe-ä-^manger^ as ap- 
peared &om the beaufet and the armoire yitr^e, fiUed 
with glass and ohina, which formed part of its fumiture. 
Ere she had closed the door on me and herself , the 
coiriäor was already filled with day-pupils, tearing 
down tiieir cloaks, bonueis, aiiÖL ft«X>«Ä tcöci ^'Sk ^^^k^Assq^ 
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pegs on which they were suspended; the shrill voice 
of a maüresse was heard at intervals Yainly endea- 
yonring to enforce some sort of order; vamly, I say: 
discipline there was none in these rough ranks, and 
jei this was considered one of the best conducted 
schools in Brüssels. 

"Well, you have given your first lesson," began 
MdUe. Eeuter in the most calm, equable voice, as 
thongh qaite unconscioos of the chaos from which we 
were separated only by a single wall. 

"Were you satisfied with yonr papils, or did any 
circumstance in their conduct give you cause for cdhi- 
plaint? Conceal nothing from me, repose in me entire 
oonfidence.'' 

Happily, I feit in myself complete power to manage 
my pupils without aid; the enohantment, the golden 
haze which had dazzled my perspicuity at first, had 
been a good deal dissipated. I cannot say I was 
chagrined or downcast by the contrast which the reality 
of a pensionnat de demoiselles presented to my vague 
ideal of the same Community; I was only enlightened 
and amused; consequently, I feit in no disposition to 
complain to Mdlle. Beuter, and I received her con- 
siderate inyitation to confidence with a smile. 

"A thousand thanks, mademoiselle, all has gone 
yery smoothly." 

She looked more than doubtful. 

^'JS^ les trois demoiBeÜGß du pretcder \>aii<(ti^^ ^aS^ ^ic^« 

Uie Professor, % 
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"Ah! tout va ati mieux!" was my answ^, and 
Mdlle. Eeuter ceased to question me; but her eye — 
not large, not bnlliant, not melting, or kindling^ bat 
astute, penetratingy practicaly sbowed she Tras ereä 
with me; it let out a momentary gleam, which said 
plainly, "Be as close as you like, I am not depehdent 
on your candour; what yon would conceal I already 
know." 

By a transition so qidet as to be scaicely peiv 
ceptibloy the directress's manner changed; the anrioos 
businesB-air passed from \eT face, and she began 
chatting about the weather and the town, and askiog 
in neighbourly wise after M. and Madame Pelet. I an* 
Bwered all her little questions; she prolonged her talk^ 
I went on foUowing its many little windings; she sat 
80 long, Said so much, varied so often the topics of 
discourse, that it was not difficult to perceiTe she had 
a particiliar aim in thus detaining me. Her mere words 
could haye afforded no eine to this aim, bat her 
countenance aided; while her lips uttered only afi^ble 
commonplaces, her eyes reverted contumally to my 
face. Her glances were not giyen in füll, but out of 
the comers, so quietly, so stealthily, yet I think I lost 
not one. I watched her as keenly as she watched me; 
I perceiyed soon that she was feeHng affcer my real 
character; she was searching for salient points^ and 
Treak points^ and eceentric pointis; she was applyicg 
jioir tbia teat, now that, bo^^uig m ^^ «tÄ. \ft ^so^ %k^^\s^<^ 
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chinky some niche» wliere she could put in her little 
firm föot and stand upon my neck — mistress of my 
natore. Do not mistake me, reader, it was no amorous 
influenae she wished to gain — at that time it was 
only the power of the politician to which she aspired; 
I was now installed as a professor in her estahlish- 
ment, and she wanted to^know where her mind was 
superior to mine — by what feeling or opinion she 
could iead me. 

I enjoyed the game much, and did not hasten its 
conclusion; sometimes I gave her hopes, beginning a 
sentence rather weakly, when her shrewd eye would 
light up — she thought she had me; having led her a 
little way, I delighted to tum round and finish with 
soundy hard sense, whereat her countenanoe would fall. 
At last a servant entered to announce dinner; the con- 
flict being thus necessarily terminated, we parted without 
having gained any adyantage on either side: Mdlle. 
Reuter had not even given me an opportunity of 
attacking her with feeling, and I had managed to bafie 
her little schemes of craft. It was a regulär drawn 
battle. I again held out my band when I left the 
room, she gaye me hers; it was a small and white 
band but how cool! I met her eye too in fall — 
obliging her to give me a straightforward look; this 
last test went against me: it left her as it found her — 
moderate, temperate, tranquil; me it disappointed. 

"I am growing wiser," thouglat 1, ää \ -^^^^^"^"«w^ 
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to M. Pelefs. ''Look at this litÜe woman; is she like 
the women of novelists and romancers? To read of 
female character as depicted in Poetry, emd Fiction, 
one wonld think it was made np of sentiment, either 
for good or bad — here is a specimen, and a most 
sensible and respectable specimen, too, whose staple 
ingredient is abstract reason. "No Talleyrand was ever 
more passionless than Zoraide Beuter !" So I thought 
then; I found afterwards that blunt susceptibilities are 
very consistent with streng propensities. 

CHAPTEE XL 

I HAD indeed had a very long talk with the crafty 
little politician, and on regaining my quarters , I found 
that dinner was half over. To be lata at meals was 
against a standing rule of the establishment, and, had 
it been one of the Flemish ushers who thus entered 
after the removal of the soup and the commencement 
of the first course, M. Pelet would probably have 
greeted him with a public rebuke, and would certainly 
have mulcted him both of soup and fish; as it was, 
that polite though partial gentleman only shook his 
heady and as I took my place, unroUed my napkin, 
and Said my hereücal grace to myself, he civilly 
despatched a servant to the kitchen, to bring me a 
phte of ''pm6e aux carrottes" (for this was a maigre- 
dax) and before sending away t\ie ^täV. eovosÄ, t^-s&th^ 
1^ 
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for me a portion of the stock-fish of which it consisted. 
Dinner being over, the boys rushed out for their 
evening play, Kint and Vandam (the two ushers) of 
course foUowed them. Poor fellows! if they had not 
looked so very heavy, so very soulless, so very in- 
different to all things in heaven above or in the earth 
beneathy I could have pitied them greatly for the 
Obligation they were under to trail after those rough 
lads everywhere and at all times; even as it was, I 
feit disposed to scout myself as a priyileged prig when 
I tumed to ascend to my Chamber, sure to find there, 
if not enjoyment, at least liberty; but this evening (as 
had often happened before) I was to be still further 
distingoished. 

''Eh bien, mauvais sujet!" said the yoice of 
M. Pelet behind nie, as I set my foot on the first step 
of the stair. "Oü allez-vous? Yenez k la salle-ä- 
manger, que je vous gronde un peu." 

''I beg pardon, monsieur,'' said I, as I followed him 
to bis private sitting-room, ''for having retumed so 
late — it W6U3 not my fault." 

"That is just what I want to know," rejoined 
M. Pelet, as he ushered me into the comfortable parlour 
with a good wood-fire — for the stove had now been 
•n^moved for the season. Having rung the bell he 
ordered "Coffee for two," and presently he and I were 
seated, almost in English comfort, one ou ^^Ocl ^sA^ ^^ 
the bearth, a litÜe round table "betv^^en "vä '^öS^ ^ 
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eoffee-pot, a sogar -basin, and two lai^ white china 
oups. While M. Pelet employed himself in choosing a 
cigar fix)m a box, my thoughts reverted to the two 
outcast ushers, whose voices I could hear even now 
crying hoarsely for order in the play-ground. 

"C'est une grande responsabilit^, que la sur- 
veillance," observed I. 

"Plait-ü?'» dit M. Pelet. 

I remarked that I thought Messieurs Yandam and 
Kint miist sometimes be a little fatigued with their labours. 

"Des b^tes de somme, — des b^tes de somme," 
murmured scomfully the director. Meantime I offered 
him his oup of coffee. 

"Servez-vous, mon gargon," said he blandly, when 
I had put a couple of huge lumps of Continental sugar 
into his oup. "And now teil me why you stayed so 
long at Mdlle. Beuter's. I know that lessons conclude, 
in her establishment as in mine, at four o'clocky and 
when you retumed it was past five." 

"Mademoiselle wished to speak with me, mon8ieur.f' 

"Indeed! on what subject? if one may ask." 

"Mademoiselle talked about noüiing, monsieur.'* 

"A fertile topic! And did she discourse thereon in 
tiie school-room, before the pupils?" 

"No; like you, monsieur, she asked me to walk 
into her parlour.** 

^'And Ifadame Keuter — the old duenna — my 
motber'B gossip, was iheie, oi comaöV^ 
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''No, monsieur; I had the honour of bein^ quite 
alone with Mademoiselle.'' 

"C*est joli — cela," observed M. Pelet, and he 
smiled and looked into the fire. 

"Honi soit qui mal y pense,** murmured I signi- 
ficantly. 

"Je connais un peu ma petite yoiBine — voyez- 
vous.** 

"In that case Monsieur will be able to aid me 
in Unding out what was Mademoiselle's reason for 
making me sit before her sofa^ one mortal hour, listen- 
ing to tbe most copious and fluent dissertation on tbe 
merest Mvolities." 

"She was sounding your cbaracter." 

"I tbougbt so, monsieur." 

"Did she find out your weak point?" 

"What is my weak point?" 

"Why, the sentimental. Any woman, sinking her 
shaft deep enough, will at Ifist reach a fathomless 
spring of sensibility in thy breast, Crimsworth.'^ 

I feit the blood stir about my heart and rise warm 
to my cheek. 

"Some women might, monsieur.'* 

"Is MdUe. Reuter of the number? Come, . speak 
frankly, mon fils; eile est encore jeune, plus ag^ que 
toi peut-etre, mais juste assez pour unir la tendresse 
d'une petite maman a l'amour d'une 4po\xsA ^4^^\^\ 
n'est-cG paa qae eela t'irait superie\ireme;ii\.V^ 
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"No, monsieur; I should like my Vife to be my 
wife, and not half my mother." 

"Sbe is then a littie too old for you?" 

''Ko, monsieur, not a day too old if she snited me 
in other things." 

''In what does sbe not suit you, William? Sbe is 
personally agreeable, is sbe not?'^ 

"Yery; ber bair and complexion are just wbat I 
admire, and ber tum of form, tbougb quite Belgian, is 
fuU of grace." 

"Bravo! and her face? her features? How do you 
like them?" 

"A littie barsb, especially her moutb." 

"Ab, yes! her mouth,'' said M. Pelet, and be 
cbuckled inwardly. "There is charaoter about ber 
. mouth — firmness — but sbe bas a yery plecusant smile; 
don't you tbink so?" 

"Batber crafty." 

"True, but tbat expression of craft is owing to her 
eyebrows; have you remarked her eyebrows?" 

I answered tbat I bad not. 

"You baye not seen her looking down then?" said be. 

"No/' 

"It is a treat, notwithstanding. Observe ber wben 

sbe bas some knitting, or some other woman's work in 

band, and sits the image of peace, calmly intent on ber 

jaeedle^ and her silk, some discussion meantime going 

on , around her, in the coura^ oi. \^\s^'^ ^^^sQ^^MSDinÄÄ ^ 
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chaiacter are being developed, or important interests 
canyassed; she takes no part in it; her humble, feminme 
mind is whoUy with her knitting; none of her features 
move; she neither presumes to smile approyal, nor 
frown disapprobation; her little hands assidnously ply 
their unpretending task; if she can only get this purse 
finished, or ihis bonnet-grec completed, it is enough for 
her. If genÜemen approach her chair, a deeper 
quieacence, a meeker modesty settles on her features, 
and clothes her general mien; obserye then her eye- 
browsy et dites-moi s'il n'y a pas du chat dans Tun et 
du renard dans Tautre/' 

"I will take careful notice the first opportunity," 
Said I. 

"And then/* continued M. Pelet, "the eyelid will 
flicker y the light-coloured lashes be lifted a second, 
and a blue eye, glancing out from under the screen, will 
take its brief, sly, searching survey, and retreat again/' 

I smiledy and so did Pelet, and after a few minutes' 
silence I asked: — 

""Will she ever marry, do you think?" 

"Marry! Will birds pair? Of course it is both 
her intention and resolution to marry when she finds a 
suitable match, and no one is better aware than herseif 
of the sort of impression she is capable of producing; 
no one likes better to captivate in a quiet way. I am 
mistaken if she will not yet leave the "^imt ^i V^t 
ßtealing ßteps on tby heart, CrimswoTÖi.'' 
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'^Of her steps? Confound it, no! My heart is not a 
plank to be walked on." 

"But the soft touch of a patte de yelours will do it 
no harin?'' 

^'She offers me no patte de yelourg; she is all form 
and reserve with me." 

''That to begin with; let respect be the foqudation, 
afPection the first floor, love the superstructure; Mdlle. 
Beuter is a skiKul architecf 

"And interest, M. Pelet — interest. Will not Made- 
moiselle consider that point?" 

"Tes, yes, no doubt; it wiU be the oement between 
every stone. And now we have discussed the directress, 
what of the pupils? N'y-a-t-il pas de helles ^tudeci 
parmi ces jeunes tetes?** 

'^Studies of character? Yes; curious ones, at 
least, I imagine; but one cannot divine much finom a 
first interview." 

"Ah, you affect discretion; but teil me now, were 
you not a little abashed before those blooming young 
creatures? 

"At first, yes; but I rallied and got through with 
all due sang &oid." 

"I don't believe you.** 

"It is true notwithstanding. At first I thought them 

angels, but they did not leave me long under that 

delusion; three of the eldest and handsomest undertook 

the taak of setting me ii^\it, mA \>Rai \ßÄSÄ%^^ ^ 
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cleyerly that in fiye minutes I knew themf at least, for 
wliat they were — three arrant coquettes." 

''Je les connais!" exclaimed M. Pelet. ''Elles sont 
tonjouiB au premier rang a F^lise et a la promenade; 
une blonde snperbe, une jolie espi^gle, une belle brone." 

"Exactiy." 

"Lovely creatures all of them — heads for aitists; 
what a group they would make, taken together! Eolalie 
(I know their names), with her smooth, braided hair, 
and calm, ivory brow. Hortense, with her rieh chestnut 
locks so Inxuriantly knotted, plaited, twisted, as if she 
did not know how to dispose of all their abundance, 
with her yenmllion lips, damask cheek, and rognish 
langhing eye. And Caroline de Blemont! Ah there is 
beauty! beauty in perfection. What a oloud of sable 
corls about the face of a houri! What fascinating lips! 
What glorious black eyes! Your Byron would have 
worshipped her, and you — you cold Mgid islander! — 
you played the austere, the insensible in the presence 
of an Aphrodite so exquisite?" 

I might haye laughed at the director's enthusiasm 
had I belieyed it real, but there was something in his 
tone which indicated got-up raptnres. I feit he was 
only affecting feryour in order to put me off my guard, 
to induce me to come out in retum, so I scarcely eyen 
smiled. He went on: — 

''ConfesSi William, do not the mete ^oo^ \s^^ ^1 
ZoraÄde Beuter appear dowdyislx auä. GOTaxwyK:^^»«» 
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compared with the splendid charms of some of her 
pupils?" 

The question discomposed me, but I now feit plainly 
that my principal was endeavouring (for reasons best 
known to himself — at that time I coiild not fathom 
them) to excite ideas and wishes in my mind alien to 
what was right and honourable. The iniquity of the in- 
stigation proved its antidote, and when he further added: — 

''Each of those tbiree beautiful girls will haye a 
handsome fortune; and with a little address, a genÜe- 
manlike, intelligent young fellow like you might make 
himself master of the band, heart, and puise of any one 
of the trio." 

I replied by a look and an interrogative, ''Mon- 
sieur?" which startled bim. 

He laughed a forced laugh, affirmed that he had only 
been joking, and demanded whether I could possibly 
haye thought him in eamest Just then the beU rang; 
the play-hour was over; it was an evening on which M. 
Pelet was accustomed to read passages from the drama 
and the belies lettres to bis pupils. He did not wait for 
my answer, but rising left the room, humming as he 
went some gay strain of Beranger's. 

CHAPTEK Xn. 
Bajly, as I continued my attendance at the semi- 
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compare the ideal with the reaL What had I known 
of female character preyiously to my arriyal at Brüssels? 
Precioas little. And what was my notion of it? Some- 
thing vague, slight, gauzy, glittering; now when I 
came in contact with it I found it to he a palpahle sah- 
stance enough; very hard too sometimes, and often 
heayy; there was metal in it, hoth lead and iron. 

Let the idealists, the dreamers ahoat earthly angels 
and human flowers, just look here while I open my 
portfolio and show them a sketch or two, pencilled 
after nature. I took these sketches in the second-class 
Bchool-room of Mdlle. Beuter's estahlishment, where 
ahout'a hundred specimens of the genus "jeune fille" 
coUected together, oflfered a fertile variety of suhject 
A miscellaneous assortment they were, differing hoth 
in Gaste and country; as I sat on my estrade and glanced 
over the long ränge of desks, I had under my eye 
French, English, Belgians, Austrians, and Prussians. 
The majority helonged to the class hourgeois; hut there 
were many comtesses, there were the daughters Äf two 
generals and of seyeral colonels, captains, and Govern- 
ment employ^s; these ladies sat side hy side with young 
females destined to he demoiselles de magasins, and 
with some flamandes, genuine ahorigines of the coun- 
try. In dress all were nearly similar, and in manners 
there was smaU difference; exceptions there were to the 
general rule, hut the majority gave the töne vto IVä 
establisbment, and that tone waB rou^^ X^oVäXj^XQ^^^^ 
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marked by a point-blank disregard of all forbearance 
towardd each othar or their teachers; an eager patBuit 
bj eacb individual of her own intetest and convenience; 
and a coarse indifference to the interest and convenience 
of eyery one eise. Most of them could lie with anda- 
city when it appeared advantageous to do so. All nn- 
derstood the art of speaking fah* when a point was to 
be gained, and could with consummate skül and at a 
momenf s notice tum the cold Shoulder the instant ci- 
vility ceased to be profitable. Very little open quarrel- 
ling eyer took place amongst them; but backbiting and 
tale-bearing were universal. Close friendships were 
forbidden by the rules of the school, and no one giil 
seemed to cultivate more regard for another than was 
just necessary to secure a compaftion when solitude 
would have been irksome. They were each and all 
supposed to have been reared in utter unconsciousness 
of vice. The precautions used to keep them ignorant, 
if not innocent, were innumerable. How was it, then, 
that scarcely one of those girls having attained the age 
of fourteen could look a man in the face with modesiy 
and propriety? An air of bold, impudent flirtation, 
or a loose, silly leer, was sure to answer the most or- 
dinary glance* from a masculine eye. I know nothing 
of the arcana of the Boman Catholic religion, and I 
am not a bigot in matters of theology, but I suspect the 
roat of tbis precocious impurity, so obvious, so general 
J22 Fopisb countries, is to "be iövxxi^ m "Csä ^össa^J^sä^^ 
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not the doctri&ed öf the Chuich of Korne. I record 
what I haye seen: these girls belongcd to what are 
called the reispectable ranks of society; they had all 
been carefully brought up, yet was the mass of ihem. 
mentally deprayed^ So much for the general view: now 
foT one or two selected specimetis. 

The fi rst p icture is a füll length of Aurelia Koslow, 
a Geniian Jßulein, or rather a half-breed between Ger- 
man and Bossian. She Ib eighteen years of age, and 
has been sent to Brasseis to finish her eduoation; shä 
is of middle size, stiffly made, body long, legs short, 
bnst mnch dereloped bat not compactly moalded, waist 
disproportionately compressed by an inhumanly braced 
corsety dress carefully arranged, lai^e feet tortured into 
Bmall bottines, head small, hair smoothed, braided, 
oiled, and gummed to perfection; very low forehead, 
very diminutive and vindictive gray eyes, somewhat 
Tartar features, rather flat nose, rather high-cheek 
bonos, yet the ensemble not positively ugly; tolerably 
good complexion. So much, for person. As to mind 
deplorably ignorant and ill-informed; incapable of 
writing or speaking correctly even German, her native 
tongue, a dtmce in French, and her attempts at leaming 
English a mere farce, yet she has been at sohool twelve 
yeat«; but as she invariably gets her exercises, of eYery 
description, döne by a fbllow papil, and reads her 
lessons otf a book concealed in her lap, it i% t\.Qt -sr^xil* 
der/hl tbat her progreas has been 60 feTLsSl-^iJ&Ä. ^ ^^ 
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not know what Aurelia's daily habits of life are, be- ' 
cause I have not the opportiinity of observing her at 
all times; but from what I see of the state of her desk, 
books and papers, I should say she is slovenly and 
eyen dirty; her outward dress, as I have eaid, is well 
attended to, but in passing behind her bench, I have 
remarked that her neck is gray for want of washing, 
and her halt, so glossy with gum and grease, is not 
such as one feels tempted to pass the band over, much 
less to run the fingers through. Aurelia's conduct in 
classi at least when I am present, is something extra- 
ordinary, considered as an index of girlish innocence. 
The moment I enter the -room, she nudges her nezt 
neighbour and indulges in a half-suppressed laugh. As 
I take my seat on the estrade, she ^es her eye on 
me; she seems resolyed to attract, and, if possible, 
monopolize my notice: to this end^she launches at me , 
all sorts of looks, languishing, proyoking, leering, f 
laughing. As I am found quite proof against this sort I 
of artillery — for we scorp. what, unasked, is lavishly^ 
offe^d — she has recourse to the expedient of makinf 
noises; sometimes she sighs, sometimes groans, som« 
times utters inarticulate sounds, for which language 
no name. If, in Walking up the school-room, I pf 
near her, she puts out her foot that it may touch 
if I do not happen to obserye the manoeuyre, and 
2)oot Cornea in contact with her brodequin, she äffe 
to fall into convulsions oi Bui^^TeÄÄ^^\wv!gö.\fi?t\ Si\ 
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tice the enare and avoid it, ^e expresses her mortifica- 
tion in sullen muttering, where I hear myBelf abnsed 
in bad French, pronounced with an intolerable low 
German accent. 

Not far from Mdlle. Koslow Bits another yoong 
lady by name AdUe DronBart: tMs is a Belgian, rauher 
low of stature, in form heayy, with broad waist, short 
neck and limbs, good red and white complexion, fea- 
tares well chiselled and regulär, well-cut eyes of a 
clear brown colour, light brown hair, good teeth, age 
not mnch above fifteen, but as full-grown as a stout 
yonng Englii^woman of twenty. This portrait giyes 
the idea of a somewhat dumpy but good-looking 
damsel, does it not? Well, when I looked along the 
row of young heads, my eye generally stopped at this 
of AdMe's; her gaze was ever waiting for mine, and it 
fiieqnently succeeded in arresting it She was an un- 
natoTEd-looking being — so young, iiesh, blooming, 
yet so Gorgon-Uke. Suspicion, sullen iU-temper were 
on her forehead, yicious propensities in her eye, enyy 
tmd panther-like deceit about her mouth. In general 
she sat yery stiU; her massive shape looked as if it 
could not bend much, nor did her laxge head — so 
broad at the base, so narrow towards the top — seem 
made to tum readily on her short neck^ She had bat 
two yarieties of expression; the preyalent one a for- 
bidding, dissatisfied scowl, yaried fimmetim^ \s^ ^\£l<:2ü^ 
pemieions and perädioua smile. She ^bä ÄssofiCÄ^^s^ 

77/^ Professor. % 
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her fellow-pupils, for, ba.d as znany of them were, few 
were as bad as she. 

Aurelia and Adele were in the first diyision of the 
second class; the second diyision was headed by a 
pensionnaire named Juanna Trista. This girl was of 
mixed Belgian and Bpanish origin; her Elemish mother 
was dead, her Catalonian father was a merchant, re- 
siding in the — Isles, where Juanna had been born 
and whence she was sent to Europe to be educated. 
I wonder that any one, loöking at that girFs head and 
countenance, would have receiyed her ander their roof. 
She had precisely the same shape of skull as Pope 
Alexander the Sixth; her orgons of benevolence, 
veneration, conscientioasness, adhesiveness, were sin- 
gularlj small, those of self-esteem, fjmness, destractiye- 
ness, preposterously large; her head sloped up in the 
penthouse shape, was contracted about the forehead, 
and prominent behind; she had rather good, though 
large and marked featores; her temperament was 
fibrous and bilious, her complexion pale and dark, hair 
and eyes black, form angular and rigid but propor- 
tionate, age fiffceen. 

Juanna was not very thin but she had a gaunt 

visage, and her "regard" was fierce and hungry; nar- 

row as was her brow, it presented space enough for 

the legible graying of two words, Mutiny and Hate; 

in Bome one of her other lineaments — I think the 

^J^e - — coweadice had also i\Ä ömämx^X. civ^^st. ^^BäSJä, 
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Trista thought fit to trouble my first lessons with a 
coarse, work-day sort of turbulence; she made noises 
with her mouth like a horse, she ejected her saliya, 
she uttered brutal expressions ; behind and below her 
were seated a band of very vulgär, inferior-looking 
Flamandes, including two or three examples of that 
deformity of person, and imbecility of intellect, whose 
frequency in the Low Countries would seem to fumish 
proof that the climate is such as to induce degeneracy 
of the human mind and body; these, I soon found, 
were completely under her influence, and with their 
aid she got up and sustained a swinish tumult, which 
I was constrained at last to quell by ordering her and 
two of her tools to rise from their seats, and, haying 
kept them standing fiye minutes, tuming them bodily 
out of the school-room: the accomplices into a large 
place adjoining called the grande salle; the principal 
into a cabinet, of which I closed the door and pocketed 
the key. This judgment I executed in the presence of 
Mdlle. Beuter, who looked much aghast at beholding 
so decided a proceeding — the most severe that had 
ever been ventured on in her establishment» Her look 
of a£&ight I answered with one of composure, and 
finally with a smile which perhaps flattered and 
certainly soothed her. Juanna Trista remained in 
Europe long enough to repay, by malevolence and in- 
gratitude, all who had ever done her a %qo^ \x£ccl^ ^s^ 
ßhe tben went to join her fathex in ttie — \Äöe», essis^ 
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ing in the thought that she should there have Blaves, 
whom, as she said, ehe could kick and strike a^ will. 

These three pictores are &om Üie life. I possess 
otheiSi 88 marked and as litüe i^reeable, bnt I will 
spare my reader the exhibition c^ them. 

DoubÜess it wül be thoi^ht that I ought now, by 
way of oontrast, to show something charming; some 
gentle yirgin head, cirded with a halo, some sweet 
personification of innocence, clasping the dove of peaoe 
to her bosom. !No; I saw nothing of the sort, and 
therefore cannot portray it. The pnpil in the sohool 
possessing the hap^est disposition was a yoting girl 
foon üie conntry, Louise Path; she was sufiei^itly 
benevolent and obliging, bat not well tanght, nor well 
mannered; moieover, the plague^spot of dissinialation 
was in her also; honoor and principle were unknown 
to her, she had scarcely heard their names. The least 
exoeptionable pupil was the poor little Sylvie I haye 
xnentioned once before. Sylvie was gentle in maanefs, 
intelligent in mind; she was even sincere, as fär as her 
religion wonld permit her to be so, but her physieal 
Organization was defectiye; weak health stnnted hßx 
growth and ohilled her spirits, and then, destined as 
she was for the doister, her whole soul was warped to 
a coDTentoal bias, and üi the tarne, trained subjeetioa 
of her manner, one read that she had already prepared 
berself for her futore connse of life, by giving np her 
iadependence of thought «nd «£\Mm. \\^q ^^«e^ Ysas^ ^ 
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Bome daspotic confessor. She permitted beiaelf no 
original . opimon, no preference of companion or em- 
ployment; in everything she was guided by anoCker. ^ 
Witb a pale, passiTe, automaton air, she went about 
all day long doing whai; ehe was bid; nerer what she 
Hkedy or what, from innate convictiony she thought it 
right to do. The poor litÜe futnre religiense had been 
early tanght to make the dictates of her own reason 
and conscience qnite subordinate to the wiU of her 
Spiritual director. She was the model pupil of Mdlle. 
Beuter's establishment; pale, blighted image, where 
life lingered feebly, but whence the soul had been con- 
jored by Eomish wizard-craft;! 

A few English pnpils there were in ihis school, and 

these might be divided into two classes. Ist, The con- 

inental English -^ the daughters chiefly of broken 

^entuiers whom debt or dishonoor had driven from 

leir own conntry. These poor girls had never known 

advantages of settled homes, decoorous example, or 

st Protestant education; resident a few months now 

le Catholio school, now in another, as their parents 

lered firom land to land — from France to Ger- 

from Germany to Belgium — they had picked 

>me scanty instruction, many bad habits, kxdng 

notion even of the first elements of religion and 

, and aoquiring an imbecüe indifference to erery 

lent that can eleyate humanity*, the^^ troia 9car 

ible by an habitual look oi sviÄ.vai ^€\^^^^^^ 
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the resTilt of crushed self-respect and cohstant brow- 
beatmg from their Popish fellow-pupils, who hated them 
as English, and scomed them as lieretics. 

The second, class were British English. Of these I 
did not enconnter half a dozen during the whole time 
of my attendance at the seminaiy; their characteristics 
were clean but careless dress, ill-arranged hair (com- 
pared with the tight and trim foreigners), erect carriage, 
flexible figures, white and taper hands, features moro 
irregulär^ but also more intellectual than those of the 
Belgians, grave and modest countenances, a general air 
of native propriety and decency; by this last circuni- 
stance alone I could at a glance distinguish the daugh- 
ter of Albion and nursling of Protestantism from the 
foster-child of Borne, the protegee of Jesuitry: proud, 
toOy was the aspeet of these British girls; at once envied 
and ridiculed by their continental associates, they 
warded off insult with austere civility, and met hate 
with mute disdain; they eschewed company-keeping, 
and in the midst of numbers seemed to dwell isolated. 

The teachers presiding over this mixed multitude 
were three in number, all French — their names MdUes. 
Z^phyrine, P^lagie, and Suzette, the two last were 
common-place personages enough; their look was ordi- 
nary, their manner was ordinary, their temper was 
ordinary, their thoughts, feelings, and views were all 
ordinary — were I to write a chapter on the subject I 
could not elucidate it fuit\iei. 7i^\iycviÄ ^^ ^jsrjcät 
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what more distiugiuBhed in appearance and deportment 
than P^lagie and Suzette, but in character a genidne 
Parisian coqaette, perfidious, mercenary, and dry- 
hearted. A fourtli mattresse I sometimes saw who 
seemed to come daily to teach needle-work, or netting, 
or lace-mending, or some such flimsy art, but of her I 
neyer had more than a passing glimpse, as she sat in 
the carr^e, with her frames and some dozen of the eider 
pnpils abont her, consequently I had no opportunity of 
studying her character, or even of observing her person 
mnch; the latter, I remarked, had a very girlish air for 
a maitresse, otherwise it was not striking; of character 
I should think she possessed but little, as her pupils 
seemed constantly "en revolte" against her authority. 
She did not reside in the house; her name, I think, was 
Mdlle. Henri. 

Amidst this assemblage of all that was insigniücant 
and defective, much that was vicious and repulsive (by 
that last epithet many would haye described the two or 
three stiff, silent, decently behaved, ill-dressed British 
girls), the sensible, sagacious, afifable directress shone 
like a steady star over a marsh füll of Jack-o*-lanthoms; 
profoundly aware of her superiorily, she derived an in- 
ward bliss from that consciousness which sustained her 
under all the care and responsibility inseparable from 
her Position; it kept her temper calm, her brow smooth, 
her manner tranquiL She liked — as who would not? 
— on entering the school-room, to fee\ ^^ V^^ ^^^ 
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presence Buffieed to difPiise that order and quiet which 
all the remonstranceSy and even commands, of her 
underlings firequenüy faiied to enforce; she liked to 
stand in comparison, or rather contrast, with those who 
siuTonnded her, and to know that in personal as well 
as mental adyantages, she bore away the undisputed 
pabn of preference — (the three teachers were all 
plain.) Her pupils she managed with such indulgence 
and address, taking always on herseif the office of recom- 
penser and enlogist, and abandoning to her subaltems 
eyery invidious task of blame and punishment, that 
they all regarded her with deference, if not with affec- 
tion; her teachers did not loye her, but they submitted 
becaose they were her inferiors in eyery thing; the 
yarious masters who attended her school were oaoh and 
all in some way or other under her influence: oyer one 
she had acquired power by her skilfiil management of 
his bad temper; oyer another by little attentions to his 
petty caprices; a third she had subdued by flattery; a 
foiirth — a timid man — she kept in awe by a sort 
of austere decision of mien; me, she still watched, still 
tried by the most ingenious tests — she royed round 
me, baffled, yet perseyering; I belieye she thought I 
was like a smooth and bare precipice, which offered 
neither jutting stone nor tree>root, nor tuft of grass to 
aid the climber. Now she flattered with exquisite tacl^ 
now she moralized, now she tried how far I was acces- 
ßible to mercensLYj motiTea , ttv'en ^«^ ^-^t^RÄ^ ow. the 
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brmk of affcctation — knowing that some men are won 
by weaknees — anon, she talked excellent sense, aware 
that others haye the folly to admire ju%meiit. I found 
It si once pleasant and easy to evade all these effbrts; 
it was sweet, when she thought me nearly won, to tum 
round and to smile in her yery eyes, half scomfiilly, 
md then to witness her scaroely veiled, though mute 
nortification. Still she perseyered, and at last, I am 
bound to cbnfess it, her finger, essaying, proying eyery 
atom of the casket, touched its seoret spring, and for a 
moment^ the lid sprung open; she laid her hand on the 
jewel within; whether she stole and broke it, or whether 
the Ud shut again with a snap on her fingers, read on, 
and you shall know. 

It happened that I came one day to giye a lesson 
when I was indisposed; I had a bad cold and a cough; 
two hours' incessant talking left me yery hoarse and 
üred: as I quitted the school-room, and was passing 
Edong the corridor, I met Mdlle. Eeuter; she remarked, 
with an an2dous air, that I looked yery pale and tired. 
"Yes," I Said, "I was fetigued;" and then, with in- 
creased interest, she rejoined, "You shäll not go away 
tili you haye had some refreshmenf She persnaded 
me to step into the parlour, and was yery kind and 
gentle while I stayed. The next day she was kinder 
still; she came herseif into the class to see that the 
Windows were closed, and that there was no draught; 
she exhorted me with fiiendly eameBtn«^^ u'öV \ö ^"^^x- 
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exert myself; when I went away, she gave me her 
band imasked, and I could not bat mark, by a respect- 
ful and gentle pressure, that I was sensible of the 
favour, and grateful for it. My modest demonatration 
kindled a litÜe merry smile on her countenance; I 
thought her almost charming. During the remainder ofj 
the evening, my mind was fuU of impatience for th( 
afternoon of the next day to surive, that I might see hei 
again. 

I was not disappointed, for she sat in the olass 
during the whole of my subsequent lessön, and often 
looked at me almost with affection. At four o'clock she 
accompanied me out of the school-room, asking with 
solicitude after my health, then scolding me sweeÜy 
because I spoke too loud and gave myself too much 
trouble; I stopped at the glass-door which led into the 
garden, to hear her lecture to the end; the door was 
open, it was a very fine day, and while I Hstened to 
the soothing reprimand, I looked at the^ sunshine and 
flowers, and feit very happy. The day-scholars began 
to pour from school-rooms into the passage. 

"Will you go into the garden a minute or two,** 
asked she, "tili they are gone?" 

I descended the steps without answering, but I 
looked back as much as to say — 

"You will come with me?** 

In another minute I and the directress were Walking 
ßide by aide down the aV\ey "ViotÖÄX^ ^'^nfia. ^xxäJir'^aL^^^ 
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whose white blossoms were tben in fall blow as well 

88 their tender green leaves. The aky waa blue, the 

air still, the May aftemoon was füll of brightness and 

fragrance. Beleased from the stifing class, surrounded 

-with flowers and foliage, with a pleasing, smiling, affable 

^woman at my side — Jiow did I feel? Why, very en- 

Tiably. It seemed as if the romantio yisions my imagi- 

nation had snggested of the garden, while it was yet 

hidden from me by the jealous boards, were more than 

realized; and, when a tum in the alley shut out the 

Tiew of the house, and some tall shrabs excluded M. 

Pelefs mansion, and screened ns momentarily from the 

other houses, rising amphitheatre-Hke round this green 

epot, I gave my arm to Mdlle. Beuter, and led her to a 

garden-chair, nestled under some lilacs near. She sat 

down; I took my place at her side. She went on 

talking to me with that ease which communicates ease^ 

and, as I listened, a revelation dawned in my mind that 

I was on the brink of falling in love. The dinner-bell 

rang, both at her house and M. Pelet's; we were 

obliged to part; I detained her a moment as she was 

moying away. 

''I want something," said I. 

"What?" asked Zoraide naively. 

"Only a flower." 

"Gather it then — or two, or twenty, if you like.** 

"No — one will dö — but you m\x&\> ^^«t'-^^ ^isÄ. 
ßire it to me," 
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''What a caprice!" she exclaimed, bat she raised 
herseif on her tip-toes, and, pluoking a beauüfdl hianch 
of lilac, affered it to me with grace. I took it, and 
went away, satisfied for the present, and hopeful for the 
fiitare. 

Oertainly that May day was a lovely one, and it 
closed in a moonlight night of sammer warmth and 
serenity. I remember this well; for having sat up late 
that evening, correcting devoirs, and feeling weaiy 
and a little oppressed with the closeness of my small 
room, I opened the offcen-mentioned boarded window, 
whose boards, however, I had persuaded old Madame 
Pelet to have removed since I had filled the post of 
Professor in the pensionnat de demoiselles, as, ^m 
tiiat time, it was no longer "inconvenient** for me to 
overlook my own pupils at their sports. I sat down 
in the window-seat, rested my arm on the sill. And 
leaned out: above me was tlie clear-obscure of a 
cloudless night sky — splendid moonlight subdued the 
tremuloos sparkle of the stars — below lay the garden, 
yaried with silvery lustre and deep shade, and all fresh 
with dew — a grateful perfume exhaled &om the 
closed blossoms of the fruit-trees — not a leaf stirred, 
the night was breezeless. My window looked directly 
down upon a certain walk of MdUe. Benter's garden, 
called ^'l'all^ d^fendue/' so named because the pupils 
weie forbidden to enter it on account of its proximity 
to the bojQ^ school. It '^aa \vftx^ ^öö&X» SJcä ^^ss^ä. ^ssSl 
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labummns grew especdally thick; this was the most 
sbeltered nook in the enclosure, its slirubs screened the 
garden-chair where that aftemoan I had sat with the 
young directress. I need not say that my üioughts 
were chiefly with her asl leaned firom the lattice, and 
let my eye roam, now over tiie walk« and borders of 
tiie garden, now along the many-windowed front of ^ 
the honse which rose white beyond the masses of 
foliage. 1 wondered in what part of the building was 
sitoated her apartment; and a single light, shining 
through the persiennes of one crois^, seemed to direet 
me to it: 

"She watches late," thought I, "for it must be now 
near midnight. She is a fascinating little womsui/' 
I continued in yoiceless soliloquy; ''her image forms a 
pleasant pictore in memory; I know she is not what 
the World calls pretty — no matter, üiere is harmony 
in her aspect, and I like it; her brown hair, her blue 
eye, the freshness of her cheek, the whiteness of her 
neck, all suit my taste. Then I respect her talent; 
üie idea of marrying a doli or a fool wsus always 
abhorrent to me: I know that a pretty doli, a fair 
fool, might do well enough for the honey-moon; 
bat when passion cooled, how dreadfol to find a lump 
of was and wood laid in my bosom, a half idiot 
clasped in my arms, and to remembw tiiat I had 
made of this my eqnal — nay, my idol — tö Vxiss^ 
that I maßt ,paB8 the rest of my itearj \Ä» ^wSa. 
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a creature incapable of understanding what I said, of 
appreciating what I thought, or of sympathising with f 
what I feit! "JSiow, Zoraide Reuter," thought I, "ha& 
tact, 'caractöre/ judgment, discretion; has she heart? 
What a good, simple little smile pl'ayed about her lips 
when she gave me the branch of lilacs! I haye thought 
her crafty, dissembling, interested sometunes, it is true; 
but may not much that looks like cuiming and dis- 
Simulation in her conduct be only the efforts made by 
a bland temper to traverse quietly perplexing difficul- 
ties? And as to interest, she wishes to make her way 
in the world, no doubt, and who can blame her? Eyen 
if she be truly deficient in sound pnnciple, is it not 
rather her misfortune thein her fault? She lias been 
brought up a Catholic: had she been bom an EngHsh- 
woman, £ind reared a Protestant , might she not haye 
added straight integrity to all her other excellences? 
Supposing she were to marry an EngHsh and Protestant 
husband, would she not, rational, sensible as she is, 
quickly acknowledge the superiority of right over ex- 
pediency, honesty over policy? It would be worth a 
m£in's while to try the experiment; to-morrow I will 
renew my obseryations. She knows that I watch her: 
how calm she is under scrutiny! it seems rather to 
gratify than annoy her." Here a strain of music stole 
in upon my monologue, and suspended it; it was a 
hugle, yery skilfcdly played, in the neighbourhood of 
^e park, I thought, oi otl ^Jloa ^\iMiÄ "^^^^^ ^ 
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sweet were the tones, so subduing their effect at that 
honr, in the midst of silence and under the quiet reign 
of moonlight, I ceased to think, that I might listen 
^ more intently. The strain retreated, its sound waxed 
f fainter and was soön gone; my ear prepared to repose 
r> on the absolute hush of midnight once more. Ko. 
i What murmur was that which, low, and yet near and 
approaching nearer, frostrated the expectation of total 
silence? It was some one conversing — yes, evidently, 
an audible though subdued voice spoke in the garden 
immediately below me. Another answered: the first 
Yoice was that of a man, the second that of a woman; 
and a man and a woman I saw Coming slowly down 
the alley. Their forms were at first in shade, I could 
but discem a dusk outline of each, but a ray of moon- 
light met them at the termination of the walk, when 
they were under my very nose, and revealed very 
plainly, very unequivocally, Mdlle. Zoraide Reuter, 
arm-in-arm, or hand-in-hand (1 forget which) with my 
principal, con£dant, and counsellor, M. Erangois Pelet. 
And M. Pelet was saying — 

"A quand donc le jour des noces, ma bien-aim^e?" 

And Mdlle. Reuter answered — 

''Mais, Erangois, tu sais bien qu'il me serait im- 
possible de me marier avant les vacances." 

"June, July, August, a whole quarter!'* exclaimed 
the director. "How can I wait so long? — 1 ^Yä» ^jk^ 
ivadj} even now, to e:x:pire at your feet m\)a. \xEL'^^Ni«vi^-^ 
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"Ah! if you die, the whole aflfair will be setÜed 
without any trouble about notaries and contracts; I 
ahall only have to order a slight mouming dtess, 
which will be much sooner prepared than the nuptial 
trousseau/' 

"Cruel Zoraide; you laugh at the distress of one 
who loves you so devotedly as I do: my torment is 
your Sport; you scruple not to stretch my soül on the 
rack of jealousy; for, deny it as you will, I am certain 
you have cast encouraging glances on that sohool-boy, 
Crimsworth; he has presumed to fall in love, which 
he dared not have done unless you had giyen him room 
to hope.** 

"What do you say, Frangois? Do you say Crims- 
worth is in love with me?*' 

"Over head and ears" 

"Has he told you so?" 

"No — but I see it in bis face: he blushes when- 
ever your name is mentioned." 

A little laugh of exulting coquetry announced 
Mdlle. Eeuter's gratification at this piecp of intelligenoe 
(which was a lie, by-the-bye — I had never been so 
far gone as that, after all). M. Pelet proceeded to ask 
what she intended to do with me, intimating pretty 
plainly, and not very gallantly, that it was nonsense 
for her to think of taking such a "blanc-bee*' as 
a hushand, since she must be at Icast ten years older 
than I (was she then t\v\tl^-Wo'^. ^ ^w5^\ tä\» \sksä 
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ihongbt it). I heard her disclaiin any intentions on the 
sabject — the director, howevör, still pressed her to give 
a defiidte answer. 

"Frangois," said she, "you are jealous," and still 
she laughed; then, as if suddenly recollectmg that this 
coquetry was not oonsistßnt with the character for 
modest dignity she wished to estabüsh, she proceeded, 
m a demure voice: "Truly, my dear !Fran9ois, I will 
not deny that this young Englishman may have made 
some attempts to ingratiate himself with me; but, so 
far from giving him any encouragement, I have always 
treated him with as much reserve as it was possible 
to combine with civility; affianced as I am to you, 
I would give no man false hopes; believe me, dear 
feiend." 

Still Pelet uttered murmurs of distmst — so I judged, 
at leasty from her reply. 

"What folly! How could I prefer an unknown 
foreigner to you? And then — not to flatter your 
vanity — Crimsworth could not bear comparison with 
you either physically or mentally; he is not a handsome 
man at all; some may call him gentleman-Hke and in- 
telligent-looking, but for my part — ;" 

The rest of the sentence was lost in the distance, 
as the pair, lising from the chair in which they had 
been seated, moved away. I waited their retum, but 
soon the opening and shutting of a door informed me 
that thejr had re-entered the house; 1 ^aateiOÄ^ ^ Xs^Sä 

77/^ Professor, \Q 
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longer, all was peifecüy still; I Hstened more than an 
hour — at last I heaid M. Pelet come in and ascend to 
bis Chamber. Glancing once more towards the long firont 
of the garden-house, I p^xseived that its solitary light 
was at length extinguished; so, for a time, was my faiüi 
in loye and friendship. I went to bed, but something 
feyerish and fiery had got into my veins which preyented 
me &om sleeping mach that night. 

CHAPTER Xm. 

Kext moming I rose with the dawn, and haying 
dressed myself and stood half-an-hour, my elbow 
leaning on the ehest of drawers, considering what means 
I shoidd adopt to restore my spirits, fagged with sleep- 
lessness, to their ordinary tone — for I had no intention 
of getting up a scene with M. Pelet, reproaching him 
with perüdy, sending him a challenge, or performing 
other gambadoes of the sort — I hit at last on the 
expedient of Walking out in the cool of the moming 
to a neighbouring establishment of baths, and treating 
myself to a bracing plunge. The remedy produced the 
desired effect. I came back at seyen o'clock steadied 
and inyigorated, and was able to greet M. Pelet, when 
he entered to breakfast, with an nnchanged and tranqail 
countenance; eyen a cordial offering of the band and 
the flattering appellation of ''mon fils/' pronounced in 
that cßresBUig tone with. \(\n&\i ll!LQT^^^vt V^s^^^ q£ lata 
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daya especially, been accnstomed to address me, did 
not elicit any extemal sign of the feelings wbich, 
tfaoogh subdued, still glowed at my heart ITot that 
I nuTsed vengeance — no; but the sense of insult and 
treacheiy lived in me like a kindling, thongh as yet 
smothered coal. God knows I am not by nature yin- 
dictive; I would not hurt a man because I can no 
longer tnist or like him; bat neiüier my reason nor 
feelings are of the vacillating order — they are not 
of that sand-like sort where impressions, if soon made, 
are as soon efiSaced. Once conyinced that my friend's 
disposition is incompatible with my own, once assured 
^t he is indelibly stained with certain defects ob- 
noxious to my principles, and I dissolye the connection. 
I did so with Edward. As to Pelet, the discovery was 
yet new; should I act thus with him? It was the ques- 
tion I placed before my mind as I stirred my cup of 
coffee with a half-pistolet (we never had spoons), Pelet 
meantime being seated opposite, his pallid face looking 
as knowing and more haggard than usoal, his blue eye 
tnmed, now stemly on bis boys and ushers, and now 
graciously on me. 

"Circumstances must guido me," said I; and meeting 
Pelet^B fiedse glance and insinuating smile, I thanked 
heayen that I had last night opened my window.and 
read by the light of a fiill moon the true meaning of 
that guileful countenance. I feit half his mastec^ 
hecaüße the reality of his natoxe ytöä xl<ö^ \xi5ysfr0. ^a 
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me; smile and flatter as he would, I saw bis soul 
lurk behind bis smile, and beard in every one of bis 
smootb pbrases a yoice interpreting tbeir treacberoufi 
import. 

Bat Zoraide Eeuter? Of course ber defection bad 
cut me to the quick? Tbat sting must baye gone too 
deep for any consolations of pbilosopby td be ayailable 
in cuiing its smart? Not at all. Tbe nigbt feyer 
oyer, I looked about for balm to tbat woiind also, 
and found some nearer bome tban at Gilead. Beason 
was my pbysician; sbe began by proying tbat tbe prize 

_]^had m jsgfi<^ ^»g^J^ of little yalue: sbe admitted Ibat 
pbysically, Zoraide migbt baye suited me, but affirmed, 
our sonls were not in barmony, and tbat discord must 
baye resulted from tbe union of ber mind witb mine. 
Sbe tben insisted on tbe suppression of all repining, 
and commanded me ratber to rejoice tbat I bad escaped 
a snare. Her medicament did me good. I feit its 
strengtbening effect wben I met tbe directress tbe next 
day; its stringent Operation on tbe neryes suffered no 
trembling, no fSaltering; it enabled me to face ber witb 
firmness, to pass ber witb ease. Sbe bad beld out ber 
band to me — tbat I did not cboose to see. Sbe bad 
greeted me witb a cbarming smile — it feU on my 
beart like ligbt on stone. I passed on to tbe estrade, 
sbe followed me; ber eye, fastened on my face, de- 
manded of eyery fwire tbe meaning of my cbanged 

and careleßs mannerr "1 "wüüi ^'^^ "tet «si ^^k^^t" 
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thought I; and, meetiiig her gaze füll, arrestmg, fixing 
her glance, I shot into her eyes, from my own, a look, 
where there was no respect, no love, no tendemess, no 
gallantry; where the strictest analysis could detect nothing 
but scom, hardihood, irony. I made her bear it, and 
feel it; her steady countenance difl not change, but her 
colour rose, and she approached me as if fascinated. 
She stepped on to the estrade, and stood close by my 
side; she had nothing to say. I would not relieve her 
embarrassment, and negligently tomed over the leaves 
of a book. 

"I hope you feel quite recovered to-day," at last she 
said, in a low tone. 

'^And I, mademoiselle, hope that yon took no 
cold last night in consequence of your late walk in the 
garden." 

Quick enough of comprehension, she understood me 
directly; her face became a little blanched — a very 
little — but no muscle in her rather marked features 
moved; and, calm and self-possessed, she retired &om 
the estrade, taking her seat quietly at a little distance, 
and occupying herseif with netting a purse. I pro- 
ceeded to give my lesson; it was a "Composition," 
i. 6., I dictated certain general questions, of which the 
pupils were to compose the answers firom memory, 
access to books being forbidden. While Mdlle. Eulalie, 
Hortense, Caroline, &c., were pondering o\et ^3cä ^aKß% 
of mtber abstrase grammatical intexio^öXßrvÄ^ ^ \ä^ 
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propounded, I was at liberty to employ the vacant half 
hour in farther observing the directress henielf. The 
green silk purse was progressing fast in her handg; her 
ejes were bent upon it; her attitade, as she sat netting 
within two yards of me, was stiU yet guarded; in her 
whole person were expressed, at once, and with equal 
cleamess, vigilance, and repose — a rare union! Looking 
at her, I was forced, as 1 had often been before, to offer 
her good sense, her wondrous self-control, the tribute of 
involuntary admiration. She had feit that I had with- 
drawn &om her my esteem; she had seen contempt and 
coldness in my eye, and to her, who coveted the appro- 
bation of all around her, who thirsted after universal 
good opinion, such discovery must have been an acute 
wound. I had witnessed its effect in the momentary 
pallor of her cheek — cheek unused to vary; yet how 
quicklyy by dint of self-control, had she recovered her 
composure! With what quiet dignity she now sat, al- 
most at my side, sustained by her sound and yigorouB 
sense; no trembling in her somewhat lengthened, though 
shrewd upper lip, no coward shame on her austere fore- 
head. 

"There is metal there," I said, as I gazed. "Would 
that there were fire also, Hying ardour to make the steel 
glow — then I conld love her." 

^Presently I discovered that she knew I was 
watebing her, fcfi ehe stirred not, she lifted not her 
cmftjr eyeJid; she bad g\anßeÖL ^orwa. tejni V^st ^&s^^&e&s^ 
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to her small foot, peeping from the soft folds of her 
purple merino gown; thence her eye reverted to her 
band, iyory white, with a bright gamet ring on the 
forefinger, and a light frill of lace round the wiist; with 
a scarcely perceptible .movement she tumed her head, 
causing her nut-brown curls to waye gracefuUy. In 
Ihese slight signs I read that the wish of her heart, the 
design of her brain, was to Iure back the game she had 
scared. A little incident gave her the opportunity of 
addressing me again. 

While all was silence in the class — silence, but 
for the rustüng of copy-booka and the traTelling of pens 
over their pages — a leaf of the large folding-door, 
opening from the hall, unclosed, admitting a pupü who, 
afker making a hasty obeisance, ensconeed herseif with 
Bome appearance of trepidation, probably occasioned by 
her entering so late, in a yacant seat at the desk nearest 
the door. Being seated, she proceeded, still with an 
air af hurry and embarrassment, to open her cabas, to 
take out her books; and, while I was waiting for her to 
look up, in Order to make out her identity — for, short- 
sighted as I was, I had not recognised her at her 
entrance — Mdlle. Reuter, leaying her chair, approached 
the estrade. 

"Monsieur Creemsyort," said she, in a whisper; for 
when the school-rooms were silent, the directress always 
moyed with yelyet tread, and spoke in the most «ab- 
äucd key, enforcing order and stil\nß«B feiSq ^a mj».^ 
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by example as precept; "Monsieur Creemsvort, that 
yoiing person, who has just entered, wishes to have the 
adyantage of taking lessons with you in English; she is 
not a pupil of the house; she is, indeed, in one sense, 
a teacher, for phe gives instruction in lacemending, and 
in little varieties of omamental needlework. She very 
properly proposes to qualify herseif for a higher depart- 
ment of education, and has asked permission to attend 
your lessons, in order to perfect her knowledge of 
English, in which language she has, I believe, already 
made some progress; of conrse it is my wish to aid her 
in an effort so praiseworthy; you will permit her then 
to benefit by your instruction — n'est-ce pas, monsieur?" 
And Mdlle. Eeuter's eyes were raised to mine with a 
look at once naiVe, benign, and beseeching. 

I replied, "Of course," very laconicaUy, almost ab- 
ruptly. 

"Änother word," she said, with softness; "Mdlle. 
Henri has not received a regulär education; perhaps her 
natural talents are not of the highest order: but I can 
assure you of the excellence of her intentions, and even 
of the amiability of her disposition. Monsieur will then, 
I am sure, have the goodness to be considerate with her 
at first, and not expose her backwardness, her ineyitable 
deficiencies, before the young ladies, who, in a sense, 
are her pupils. Will Monsieur Creemsvort favour me by 
aitending to this hint?" I nodded. She continued with 
subdaed eamestnesB — 
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''Pardon me, monsieur, if I venture to add üiat 
what I have just said is of importance to the poor 
girl; Bhe already experiences great difficulty in im- 
pressing these giddy young tbings with a due degree 
of deference for her authority, and sbould that difficulty 
be increased by new discoyeries of ber incapacity, she 
migbt find ber position in my establisbment too painful 
to be retained; a circumstance I ebould mucb regret for 
ber sake, as sbe can ill afibrd to lose tbe profits of ber 
occupation bere/' 

Mdlle. Eeuter possessed marvellous tact; but tact 
tbe most exquisite, unsupported by sincerity, will some- 
times fail of its effect; tbus^ on tbis occasion, tbe 
longer sbe preacbed about tbe necessity of being in- 
dulgent to tbe govemess-pupil, tbe more impatient I 
feit as I listened. I discemed so clearly tbat wbile 
ber professed motive was a wisb to aid tbe dull, tbougb 
well-meaning Mdlle. Henri, ber real one was no otber 
tban a design to impress me witb an idea of ber own 
exalted goodness and tender considerateness; so baving 
again> bastily nodded assent to ber remarks, I obviated 
tbeir renewal by suddenly demanding tbe compositions, 
in a sbarp accent, and stepping from tbe estrade, I 
proceeded to collect tbem. As I passed tbe govemess- 
pupil, I said to ber — 

"You bave come in too late to receive a lesson to- 
day; try to be more punctual next ümeJ* 

I was bebiüd her, and could not leoA m "Vax ^^^ä 
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ihe effect of my not y^ cifil speech. Probably I 
ghoold not baye troubled myself to do bo, had I been 
fall in front; but I obseryed tbat sbe immediately be- 
gan to Blip ber books into her cabas again; and, pre- 
sently, after I bad retomed to tbe estrade, wbile I was 
arranging tbe mass of compositions, I beard tbe folding- 
door again open and close; and, on lookii^ up, I pe^ 
ceiyed ber place yacant. I tbougbt to myself, ''She 
will consider ber first attempt at taking a lesson in 
EngHsb sometbing of a failure;'' and I wondered 
wbetber sbe bad departed in tbe sulks, or wbether 
stapidity bad induced ber to take my words too 
literally, or, finally, wbetber my irritable tone bad 
wounded ber feelings. Tbe last notion I dismissed 
almost as soon as I bad conceiyed it, for not baying 
Seen any appearance of Bensitiyeness in any human face 
since my arriyal in Belgium, I bad begon to regard it 
almost as a fabulons quality. Wbetber ber pbysiognomy 
annoonced it I could not teil, for ber speedy exit had 
allowed me no time to ascertain tbe circumstance. I 
bad, indeed, on two or three preyious occasions, caugbt 
a passing yiew of ber (as I belieye bas been mentioned 
before); bnt I bad neyer stopped to scratinize eitber ber 
face or person, and bad but tbe most yagae idea of ber 

. general appearance. Just as I bad finished ix>lling up 
tbe compositions, tbe four o'clock bell rang; with my 
aceastomed alertness in obeying tbat signal, I graaped 

mjr tat and eyacuated Üie prem\afe%. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 



17 I was punctual in quitting Mdlle. Beuter'g 
domicüe, I was at least eqoally punctnal in arriTing 
there; I came the next day at five minutes before two^ 
and on reaching tbe school-room door, before I opened 
it, I beard a rapid, gabbling sound, wbioh wamed me 
tbat tbe '^pri&re du midi'' was not yet conclnded. 
I waited the termination thereof ; it would baye been 
impioos to intrude my beretical presence daring its 
progress. How tbe repeater of the prayer did cackle 
and splutter! I never before or since beard langnage 
enounced with such steam-engine haste. ''Kotre p^re 
qui 6tes au ciel*' went off like a shot; then foUowed 
an address to Marie, '^yi^rge Celeste, reine des anges, 
maison d'or, tour d'iyoire!'' and then an inyocation to 
the Saint of tbe day; and then down they all sat, and 
tbe solemn (?) rite was oyer; and I entered , flinging 
the door wide and striding in ^t, as it was my wont 
to do now; for I bad found tbat in entering with 
aplomb, and mounting tbe estrade with emphasis, con- 
sisted tbe grand secret of ensuring immediate silence. 
Tbe folding-doors between tbe two classes, opened for 
ttie prayer, were instantly closed; a maitresse, work- 
box in band, took her seat at her appropriate desk;. 
the pupils sat still with their pens and books before 
them; my three beanties in tbe yan, now welL-h3QSDfc\sÄ 
hf a demeanoüT of consistent coolness, «ä\. «t^CiV ^^ff^Sa. 
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their hands folded quieÜy on their knees; tbey had • 
giyeii up giggling and whispering to each other, and 
no longer ventured to utter pert speeches in my pre- 
sence; tbey now only talked to me occasionally with 
their eyes, by means of wbicb organs tbey conld still, 
boweyer, say yery audacious and coquettisb tbings. 
Had affection, goodness, modesty, real talent, eyer em- 
ployed tbose brigbt orbs as interpreters, I do not tbink 
I could baye refrained from giying a kind and en- 
couraging^ perbaps an ardent reply now and tben; bat 
as it was, I found pleasure in answering tbe glance of 
yanity witb tbe gaze of stoicism. Youtbful, fair^ brü- 
lianty as were many of my pupils, I can truly say that 
in me tbey neyer saw any otber bearing tban sucb as 
an austere, tbougb just guardiany migbt baye obseryed 
towards tbem. If any doubt tbe accuracy of tbis as- 
sertion, as inferring more conscientious self-denial or 
Scipio-like self-control tban tbey feel disposed to giye 
me credit for, let tbem take into consideration tbe fol- 
lowing circumstancesy wbicb, wbile detracting from my 
merit, justify my yeracity. 

Ejiowy incredulous reader! that a master Stands 
in a somewbat different relation towards a pretty, ligbt- 
beadedy probably ignorant girl, to tbat occupied by a 
partner at a ball^ or a gallant on tbe promenade. 
A Professor does not meet bis papil to see ber dressed 
in saun and muslin, witb bair perfumed and curled, 
neck ßcarcely sbaded by aeiisA. \aü(^^> x^\iiA ^r\£i&^ %s::a& 
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sirded with bracelets, feet dressed for the gliding 
iance. It is not bis basiness to wbirl her tbrougb the 
waltz, to feed her with compliments, to heighten her 
beauty by the flush of gratified yanity. IN^either does 
he enconnter her on the smooth-rolled, tree-sbaded 
Boulevard, in the green and sunny park, whither she 
repairs clad in her becoming Walking dress, her scarf 
bhrown with grace over her Shoulders, her little bonnet 
scarcely Screening her curlB*, the red rose under its 
brim adding a new tint to the softer rose on her cheek; 
her face and eyes, too, illumined with smiles, perhaps 
EUi transient as the simshine of the gala-day, but also 
qpie as brilliant; it is not bis office to walk by her 
side, to listen to her liyely chat, to carry her parasol, 
Bcarcely larger than a broad green leaf, to lead in a 
ribbon her Blenheim spcmiel or Italian greyhound. 
N'o; he finds her in the school-room, plainly dressed, 
with books before her. Owing to her education or her 
natore books are to her a nnisance, and she opens 
them with aversion, yet her teacher must instil into her 
mind the contents of these books; that mind resists 
the admission of grave Information, it recoils, it grows 
restive, sullen tempers are shown, disfigaring frowns 
Bpoil the symmetry of the face, sometimes coarse 
gestores banish grace from the deportment, while 
muttered expressions, redolent of natiye and ineradicable 
vulgarity, desecrate the sweetness of the voice. 'Wlaftx^ 
the temperament ia Bereue thougbi \S[V!^ \xs!uä^^^\> ^^ 
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sluggishy an nnconqnerable duUnesi^ opposes every 
e£S[>rt to instract. ^here there is cuimiiig but not 
energy, dissimulation^ falsehood, a thousand schemes 
and tricks are put in play to evade the necessity of 
application; ' in sbort, to the tutor^ female youth, female 
charms are like tapestry bangings, of wbicb tbe wroDg 
side is continually tumed towards bim; and even wben 
be sees tbe smootb, neat, extemaL surface he so well 
knows what knots, long stitches, and ja^ed ends are 
behind that be bas scarce a temptation to admire too 
fondly the seemly forms and bright coloors exposed to 
general yiew. 

Our likings are regulated by oor circumstanees. 
Tbe artist prefers a billy country because it is pictor 
resque; tbe engineer a üat one because it is conTenient; 
the man of pleasure likes what be calls ^'a fine woman^ 
— she suits bim; tbe fasbionable young gentleman 
admires the fasbionable young lady — she is of bis 
kind; tbe toil-wom, fagged, probably irritable tutor, 
blind almost to beauty, insensible to airs and graces, 
glories cbiefly in certain mental qualities; applicatioB, 
love of knowledge, natural capacity, docility, trutbfal- 
ness, gratefulnessy are tbe charms that attract bis notice 
and win bis regard. These he seeks, but seldom 
meets; these, if by cbance be finds, be would fidii 
retain for ever, and wben sepahition deprives him of 
them he feels as if some ruthless band bad snatcbed 
ßrom bim bis only eweAmb. ^xjlOcl \i^xQ% ^^Ä <iaae, 
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and the case it is, my readers will agree with me that 
tiiere was nothing either yery meritorioiis or yery mar- 
yellous in the integiiiy and moderation of my oonduct at 
Mdlle. Eeuter's pensionnat de demoiselles. 

My first business this aftemoon consisted in reading 
ihe list of places for the month, determined by ihe 
relative correctness of the compositions giyen the pre- 
ceding day. The list was headed, as usual, by the 
name of Sylyie, that piain, quiet little girl I have 
described befoie as being at once the best and ngliest . 
pnpil in the establishment; the second place had fallen 
to the lot of a certain L^nie Ledru, a diminutire, 
Bharp-featnred, and parchment-skinned creatore of quick 
wits, firail conscience, and indurated feelings; a lawyer- 
like thingy of whom I used to say that, had Bhe been 
a boy, she would haye made a model of an unprin- 
dpled, clever attomey. Then came Eulalie, the proud 
beanty, the Juno of the school, whom six long years 
of driUing in the simple grammar of the English 
langnage had compelled; despite the büS phlegm of 
her intelleet, to acquire a mechanical acquaintance with 
most of its rules. No smile, no trace of pleasure or 
satisfaction appeared in Sylvie's nun-like and passive 
face as she heard her name read fiisi I always feit 
saddened by the sight of that poor girl's absolute 
quiescence on all occasions, and it was my custom to 
look at her^ to addriBSS her, as seldom as pombl^V \^^ 
extreme . docility, her assiduGUs peiBeveiÄöÄ^ , ^w^^ 
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have recommended her warmly to my good opinion; 
her modesty, her intelligence, would haye induced me 
to feel most kindly — most afiEectionately towards her, 
notwithstemding the almost ghasÜy plaiimess of her 
featores, the disproportion of her form, the corpse-like 

. lack of animation in her countenancey had I not heen 
aware that every Mendly word, every kindly action, 
would be reported by her to her confessor, and by 
him misinterpreted and poisoned. Once I laid my 
band on her bead, in token of approbation; I thoogbt 
Sylyie was going to smile, her dim eye almost kindled; 
but, presently, she shrunk from me; I was a man and 
a heretic; she, poor child! a destined nun and devoted 
Catholic: thus a foorfold wall of Separation diyided her 
mind from mine. A pert smirk, and a hard glance of 
triumph, was L^onie's method of testifying her gratifi- 
cation; Eulalie looked sollen and envious — she had 
hoped to be first. Hortense and Caroline exchanged a 
reckless grimace on hearing their names read out some- 
where neax the bottom of the list; the brand of mental 
inferiority was considered by them as no disgrace, their 
hopes for the fature being based solely on their personal 
attractions. 

This affair arranged^ the regulär lesson foUowed. 
During a brief interval, employed by the pupils in 
ruling their books, my eye, ranging carelessly over the 
henchea, obserred, for the first time, that the farthest 

ßeat in the farthest row — «^ ^«^^^ ^xfi^^aÄ;:^ ^^rsscI — 
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was again fiUed by the new scholar, the Mdlle. Henri 
so ostentatioitsly recommended to me by the directress. 
To-day I had on my Bpectacles;- her äppearance, there- 
fore^ was clear to me at the first glance; I had not to 
puzzle orer it. She looked young; yet, had I been 
required to name her exaet age, I should have been. 
somewhat nonplus^ed; the slightness of her fignre might 
ha;ve suited seventeen; a certain anxious and pre- 
occapied expression of face seemed the indication of 
riper years. She was dressed, like all the rest, in a 
dark stoff gown and a white collar; her features were 
dissimilar to any there» not bo rounded, more defined, 
yet scarcely regulär. The shape of her head too was 
differenty the superior part more deyeloped, the base 
considerably less. I feit assured, at first sight^ that 
she was not a Belgian; her complexion, her countenance, 
her HneamentSy her figure, were all distinct from theirs, 
and, evidently, the type of another race — of a race 
less gifted with fuUness of flesh and plenitude of 
blood; less jocund, material, unthinking. When I first 
cast my eyes on her, she sat looking üxedly down, 
her chin resting on her band, and she did not change 
her attitHde tili I commenced the lesson. Kone of the 
Belgian girls would have retained one position, and 
that a reflective one, for the same length of time. Yet, 
having intimated that her appearance was pecuiiar, as 
being unlike that of her Flemish companionä^ 1 Vssc^^ 
little more to say respecting it; 1 c^n "^TOiißwai^^ "s^ 

TAe Professor. W 
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encomiums on her beanty, for she was not beautiful; 
nor offer condolence on her plainness^ for neither was 
she piain; a carewom character of forehead, and a 
corresponding moulding of the mouth, strack me with 
a sentiment resembling surprise, but these traits would 
probably have passed unnoticed by any less crotchetiy 
observer. 

Kow, reader, though I haye spent a page and a half 
in describing Mdlle. Henri, I know well enongh that I 
have left on your mind*s eye no distinct picture of her; 
I have not painted her compleidon, nor her eyes, nor 
her hair, nor even drawn the outline of her shape. Yen 
cannot teil whether her nose was aquiline or retrouss^ 
whether her chin was long or short, her face square or 
oval; nor could I the ürst day, and it is not my inten- 
tion to communicate to yoa at once a knowledge I my- 
seif gained by little and little. 

I gave a short exercise which they all wrote down, 
I saw the new pupil was puzzled at first with the 
novelty of the form and language; once or twice she 
looked at me with a sort of painful solioitude, as not 
comprehending at all what I meant; then she was not 
ready when the others were, she could not write her 
phrases so fast as they did; I would not help her, I 
went on relentless. She looked at me; her eye said 
most plainly, "I cannot follow you." I disregarded 
tbe appeal, and, carelessly leaning back, in my chair, 
glancing from time to time mtVt ^. noucKaloai väx. ^^i;. ^ 
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the Window, I dictated a litÜe faster. On looking 
towards her again, I perceived her fiace clouded with 
embarrassmenty but she was still writing on most 
diligently; I paused a few seconds; she employed the 
interval in hurriedly re-perusing what she had written, 
and shsune and discomfiture were apparent in her coun- 
tenance; she eyidently found she, had made great non- 
sense of ii In ten minutes more the dictation was 
complete, and, haying allowed a brief space in which 
to correct it, I took their books; it was with a reluctant 
band Mdlle. Henri gaye up hers, but, haying once 
yielded it to my possession, she composed her anxious 
face, as if, for the preseut, she had resolyed to dismiss 
regret, and had made np her mind to be thought un- 
precedentedly stupid. Glancing oyer her exercise, I 
foond that seyeral lines had been omitted, but what 
was wiitten contained yery few faults; I instantly in- 
scribed ''Bon" at the bottom of the page, and retumed 
it to her; she smiled, at first incredulously, then as if 
re-assured, but did not lift her eyes; ehe could look at 
me, it seemedy when perplexed and bewüdered, but not 
when gratified; I thought that scarcely fair. 

CHAPTER XT. 

SoMfi time elapsed before I again gaye a lesson in 
the flrst class; the holiday of Whitsunüde o^u^fVftÖL^Joct^ftÄ 
äayB, and on the tourth it was the tacn c»i ^öcä «ärrtsä. 
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di^Tsion to receive my instructions. As I made the 
transit of tbe carr^, I observed, as usnal, tbe baad of 
sewerB Burroonding Mdlle. Henri; there were only about 
a dozen of tbem, bat tbey made as mucb noise as might 
have sufficed for fifty; tbey seemed very MtÜe under her 
cöhtrol; tbree or four at once assailed "her witb impo^ 
tunate requirements; sbe looked barassed, sbe denmnded 
silence, bat in vain. Sbe saw me, and I read in bor 
pain tbat a stranger sboald witness tbe insabordi- 
natio?%^^er pnpils; sbe seemed to entreat order — 
ber prayers w8re aseless; tben I remarked tbat she 
compressed ber lips and contracted ber brow; and her 
ooontenance, if I read it oorrectly, said — "I have 
done my best; I seem to merit blame nötwitbstanding; 
blame me tben wbo will/' I passed on; as I elosed the 
scbool-room door, I beard ber say, suddenly and sbarply, 
addressing one of tbe eldest and most turbulent of the 
lot — 

''Amelie Müllenberg ^ ask me no question, and re- 
quest of me no assistance, for a week to come; during 
tbat Space of time I will neitber speak to you nor belp 
you." 

The words were uttered witb empbasis -;— nay, with 
yebemence — and a comparative silence followed; wbether 
tbe calm was permanent, I know not; two doors now 
olosed between me and tbe eaan^. 

Next day was appropria^d to tbe first class; on my 
arrival, I foond tbe diTeotte^a ^^^^, vä wssöaS./^a.'^ 
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chair between the twö estrades, and before ker was 
gfaiBding Mdlle. Henri, in an attitude (as it seemed to 
me) o£ somewhat reluctiuat attention. Tke diiDeetxess 
was knitting and talking at the same time. Amidst Ihe 
hnm of a laa^e scbool-room, it was easy so to spes^ in 
the ear of one person, as to be heard by ihai pemon 
alone, and it was l^us Mdlle. Beuter parleyed witb her 
teacher. The face o{ the lattesr was a littLe flushed, not 
a little tronUed; there was yexation in it, whence re- 
sulting I know not, for the direetress looked rery placid 
indeed; she conld not be scolding in such gentle whis- 
pers, and with so equable a mien; no, it was pres^atly 
proved that her discourse had been of Üxe most fiiendly 
tendency, for I heard the^closing words — 

''Cest «tösez, ma bonne amie; a pvesent je ne yeux 
pas Yous retenir davantage.'* 

Witiiout reply, Mdlle. Henri tomed away; dissatis- 
faction was plainly evinced in her face, and a smile, 
sl^t and brief, but bitter, distrustfol, and, I tho^ht, 
acomful, curled her lip as she took her place in the 
class; it was a seoret, inyoluntary smile, which lasted 
but a second; an air of depression suoceeded, ehased 
away presently by one of attention and interest, when 
I gar« the word for all tiie pupils io take their reading- 
books. In general I hated the reading-lesson, it was 
such a tortore to the ear to listen to tiieir uncouth 
mouthing oi my natiye tongue, and no effort oi ^-saxo:^ 
or precept on my part ever seemed to eS^cX ^*& äcil^c^^»^ 
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improTemeiit in their acceni To-day, each in her ap- 
propriate key, lisped, stuttered, mumbled, and jabbered 
as usual; about fifteen had racked me in tnm, and my 
auricnlar nerve was expecting with resignation the dis- 
cords of the sixteenth^ when a fall, though low voice, 
read out, in clear correct English — 

"On his way to Perth, the king was met by a 
Highland woman, calling herseif a prophetess; she stood 
at the side of the ferry by which he was abont to travel 
to the north, and cried with a loud voice, 'My lord the 
king, if you pass this water yon will never refcum again 
alive!"' — (Vtde the history of Scotland.) 

I looked up in amazement; the voice was a voice of 
Albion; the accent was pure ai^d silvery; it only wanted 
fimmess, and assurance, to be the counterpart of what 
any well educated lady in Essex or Middlesex might 
have enounced, yet the Speaker or reader was no other 
than Mdlle, Henri, in whose grave, joyless face I saw 
no mark of consciousness that she had performed any 
extraordinary feat. "No one eise evinced surprise either. 
Mdlle. Eeuter knitted away assiduously; I was aware, 
however, that at the conclusion of the paragraph, she 
had liffced her eyelid and honoured me with a glance 
sideways; she did not know the füll excellency of üte 
teacher's style of reading, but she perceived that her ac^ 
Cent was not that of the others, and wanted to discover 
what I tfaonght; I masked my visage with indifPerence, 
and ordered the next gjrl to ^loc^^^. 
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When the lesson was over, I took adyantage of the 
confosion caused by breaking up, to approach Mdlle. 
Henri; she was standing near tbe window and retired 
as I adyanced; she thought I wanted to look out, and 
did not imagine that I could haye anything to say to 
her. I took her exercise-book out of her hand; as I 
tumed over the leaves I addressed her: — 

''You haye had lessons in English before?'' I asked* 

«No, sir." 

"No! you read it well; you haye been in England?" 

''Oh nol" with some animation. 

"You haye been in English familics?" 

Still the answer was "!N'o." Here my eye, resting 
on the fly-leaf of the book, saw written, 'Trances Eyans 
Henri." 

"Your name?** I asked. 

"Yes, sir.'' 

My interrogations were cut short; I heard a little 
rostling behind me, and close at my back was the di- 
rectress, picpfessing to be examining the interior of a desk. 

"Mademoiselle," said she, looking up and addressing 
the teacher, "will you haye the goodness to go and stand 
in the corridor, while the young ladies are putting on 
their things, and try to keep some order?'' 

Mdlle. Henri obeyed. 

"What splendid weather!" obseryed the directress 
cheerfully, glimcing at the same time from the window. 
I assented and was withdrawing, "^\ä\. oi ^qvä \ä^ 
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pupil, monsieur?" continued she, foUowing my retreating 
Steps. ^'Is she likely to make progress in English?" 

'^Indeed I can hardly judge. She possesses a pretty 
good accent; of her real knowledge ef the laiiguage I 
have as yet had no opportonity of forming an opinion/' 

^'And her natural capeusity? I haye had my feara 
about that: can you relieye me by an assurance at least 
©f its average power ?** 

^'I see no reason to doubt its ayerage power ^ made- 
moiselle, but really I scarcely know her, and haye not 
had time to study the calibre of her capacity. I wish 
you a yery good affcemoon." 

She still pursued me. "You will obserye, monsieur, 
and teil me what you think; I could so much better 
rely on your opinion than on my own; women caflnot 
judge of these things as men can, and, excuse my per- 
tinacity, monsieur, but it is natural I should foel in- 
terested about this poor little girl (pauyre petite); she 
has scarcely any relations, her own efPorts are all she 
has to look to, her eusquirements must be her sole for- 
tune; her present position has once been mine, ornearly 
so; it is then but natural I should ^ympathize with her; 
and sometimes, when I see the difficulty she has in 
managing pupils, I feel quite chagrined. I doubt not 
she does her best, her intentions are excellent; but, 
monsieur, she wants tact and firmness. I haye talked 
to her on the subject, but I am not iluent, and pro- 
bably did not express myseVi m^ dfö«rDÄ»Ä\ >Ssä \is^^\ 
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appears to comprehend me. Now, would you oc- 
easionally, when you see an opportonity, slip in a 
Word of advice to her on the subject; men haye so much 
more influence than women haye — they argue so much 
more logically than we do; and you, monsieur, in par- 
ticular, haye so paramount a power of making yourself 
obeyed; a word of adyice &om you could not but do 
her good; eyen if she were eullen and headstrong (which 
I hope she is not) she would scarcely refuse to listen 
to you; fbr my own part, I can truly say that I neyer 
attend one of your lessons without deriying benefit &om 
witnessing your management of the pupils. The other 
masters are a constant source of anxiety to me; they 
cannot impress the young ladies with sentiments of re- 
spect, nor restrain the leyity natural to youth: in you, 
moBsieur, I feel tbe most absolute cpnfidence; try then 
to put this poor child into the way of Controlling our 
giddy, high-spirited Brabantoises. But, monsieur, I 
would add one word more; don't alarm her amour 
propre; beware of inflicting a wound there. I re- 
luctantly admit that in that particalar she is blameably 
— some would say ridiculously — susceptible. I fear 
I haye touched this sore point inadyertently, and she 
cannot get oyer it." 

During the greater part of this harangue my band 
was on the lock of the outer door; I now tumed it 

^'Au reyoir, mademoiselle/' said I, and I esAQ.'^^e^ 
I eaw the direotreaa's stock of woids 'wa^ ^^\i i'öx tesc^. 
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ezbausted. She looked after me, she would fein haye 
detained me longer. Her manner towards me had been 
altered eyer since I had begun to treat her with haid- 
ness and indifference: she almost cringed to me on 
eyery occasion; she consulted my countenance in- 
cessantly, and beset me with innumerable little officions 
attentions. Seryility creates despotism. This slayish 
homage, instead of eoftening my heart, only pampered 
whateyer was stem and exaeting in its mood. The 
yery circumstance of her hoyering round me like a 
fascinated bird, seemed to transform me into a rigid 
pillar of stone; her flatteries irritated my scom, her 
blandishments confirmed my reserye. At times I 
wondered what she meant by giying herseif snch 
trouble to win me, when the more profitable Pelet was 
already in her nets, and when too she was aware that 
I poBsessed her secret, for I had not scrupled to teil 
her as much: but the fact is that as it was her natoie 
to doubt the reality and undervalue the worth of 
modesty, affection, disinterestedness — to regard these 
qaalities as foibles of character — so it was equally 
her tendency to consider pride, hardness, selfishness, as 
proofs of strength. She would trample on the neck of 
humility, she would kneel at the feet of disdain; ehe 
would meet tendemess with secret contempt, indifference 
she would woo with ceaseless assiduities. Beneyolence, 
devoteäneBB, enthusiasm, were her antipathies; for dis- 
ßimulation and Belf-inteTeßl B\i"ö \ä^ ^ ^t^i^st^^ÄÄ — 
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they vere real wisdom in her eyes; moral and physical 
degradation, mental and bodily inferiority, she regarded 
-mth indulgence; they were foils capable of being 
tomed to good account as set-offs for her own endow- 
ments. To violence, injustice, tyranny, she succumbed 
— they were her natural masters; she had no pro- 
pensity to hate, no Impulse to resist them; the In- 
dignation their behests awake in some hearts was un- 
known in hers. Prom all this it resulted that the felse 
and selfish called her wise, the vulgär and debased 
termed her charitable, the insolent and unjust dubbed 
her amiable, the oonscientious and beneyolent generally 
at first accepted as yalid her claim to be considered 
one of themselves; but ere long the plating of pre- 
tension wore off, the real material appeared below, and 
they laid her aside as a deception. 



CHAPTEE XYL 

Ik the course of another fortnight I had seen 
Bufficient of Frances Eyans Henri , to enable me to 
form a more definite opinion of her character. I found 
her possessed in a somewhat remarkable degree of at 
least two good points, yiz., perseverance and a sense 
of duty; I found she was really capable of applying to 
study, of contending with difficultiee. A.t iaife\.\ ^^«ä^ 
Jber tbe same help which I had aVwojÄ iövxsÄL ^^ ^^ 
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cessary to confer on the others; I began with unloosing 
for ker eaoh knotty point, but I soon discoyered that 
sueh help was regarded by my new pupil as degrading; 
she reeoiled &om it with a certain proud impati^oce. 
Heiieupon I appointed her long lessons, and left her to 
Bolye alone any perplexities they might present. ^e 
set to the task with serious ardour, and haying qnickly 
accomplished one laboor, eagerly demanded more. So 
much for her perseyerance; as to her sense of duty, it 
eyinced itself thus: she liked to leam, but hated to 
teach ; her progress as a pupil depended upon hersel^ and 
I saw that on herseif she could calculate with certainty; 
her suocess as a teacher rested partly, perhaps chiefly, 
upon the wül of others; it cost her a most painfiil efPort 
to enter into conflict with this foreign will, to endeayour 
to bend it into subjection to her own; for in what re- 
garded people in general the action of her will was 
impeded by many scruples; it was as unembarrassed 
as streng where her own oSsais were concemed, and 
to it she could at any time subject her inclination, if 
that inclination went oounter to her conyictions of 
right; yet when called upon to wrestle with the pro- 
pensitiesy the habits, the faults of others, of children 
especially, who are deaf to reason, and, for the moet 
part, insensate to persuasion, her wül sometimes almoet 
refused to act; then came in the sense of duty and 
Ibreed the reluctant will into Operation. A wasteful 
expeme of energy and loboxrc "^^ ii^o^^iJÄ;:^ ^^ ^^^^ 
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seqaence; Frances toiled for and with her pupils like a 
dradge, bat it was long eie her conscientious exertions 
were rewarded by anything Hke docility on their part, 
because they saw that they had power over her, in- 
asmuch as by resisting her painftil attempts to con- 
vince, persuade, conlrol — by forcing her to the 
employment of coercive measures — they could inflict 
upon her exquisite suffering. Human beings — human 
children especially — seldom deny themselves the 
pleasure of exercising a power which they are conscious 
of possessingy eyen though that power consist only in 
a capacity to make others wretched; a pupil whose 
sensations are duller than those of his instructor, while 
bis nerves are tougher and his bodily strength perhaps 
greater, has an immense advantage oyer that instructor, 
and he will generally use it relentlessly, because the 
very young, very healthy, very thoughtless, know 
neither how to «ympathize nor how to spare. Frances, 
I fear, suffered mnch; a continual weight seemed to 
oppress her spirits; I have said she did not liye in the 
house, and whether in her own abode, wherever that 
might be, she wore the same pre-occupied, nnsmiling, 
sorrowfttlly resolyed air that always shaded her featares 
under the roof of Mdlle. Eeuter, I could not teil. 

One day I gaye, as a deyoir, the trite little anec- 
dote of Alfred tending cakes in the herdsman's hut, to 
be related with amplifications. A singalas ^^a^t ^ssss^ 
of tbe pnpilß made of it; breyity "Wöä ^\^ ^'s^ \a^ 
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chiefly studied; the majority of the narratives were 
perfectly unintelligible; those of Sylvie and L4oniß 
Ledru alone pretended to anything like sense and con- 
nection. Eulalie, indeed, had hit upon a clever ex- 
pedient for at once ensuring accuracy and saying 
trouble; she had obtained tu^cess somehow to an abridged 
history of England , and had copied the anecdote 
out fair. I wrote on the margin of her production 
'^ Stupid and deceitfal/' and then tore it down the middle. 

Last in the pile of single-leaTed deyoirs, I found 
one of several sheets, neatly written out and stitched 
together; I knew the hand, and Bcarcely needed the 
eyidönce of the signature, "Frances Evans Henri/' to 
confirm my conjecture as to the writer's identity. 

Night was my usual time for correcting devoirs, 
and my own room the usual scene of such task — task 
most onerous hitherto; and it seemed stränge to me to 
feel rising within me an incipient sense of interest, as 
I snufiPed the candle and addressed myself to the perasal 
of the poor teacher's manuscript. 

"Now," thought I, "I shall see a glimpse of what 
she really is; I shall get an idea of the nature and ez- 
tent of her powers; not that she can be expected to 
express herseif well in a foreign tongue, but still^ if she 
has any mind, here will be a reüection of if' 

The narrative commeneed by a description of a 

Saxon peasant's hut, situated within the confines of a 

great, leafteas, winter foteE^-, \^ t^^t^«ö^&^ «dl ^-^^^ks^ 
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in December; flakes of snow were falling, and the 
herdsman foretold a heavy storm;« he summoned hia 
wife to aid him in collecting their flock , roaming far 
away on the pastoral banks of the Thone; he warns 
her that it will be late ere they retum. The good wo- 
man is reluctant to quit her occupation of baking cakes 
for the eyening meal; but acknowledging the primary 
importance of secoring the herds and flocks, she puts on 
her sheep-skin mantle; and, addressing'a stranger who 
rests half-reclined on a bed of rushes near the heartb, 
bids him mind the bread tili her retum. 

"Take care, young man," she continues, "that you 
fasten the door well after us; and, aboye all, open to 
none in our absence; whatever sonnd you hear, stir not^ 
and look not out. The night will soon fall; this forest is 
most wild and lonely; stränge noises are often heard 
therein after sunset; wolves haunt these glades, and 
Danish warriors infest the country; worse things are 
talked of; you might chance to hear, as it were, a child 
cry, and on opening the door to afford it succour, a 
great black bull, or a shadowy gobiin dog, might rush 
over the threshold; or, more awful still, if something 
flapped, as with wings, against the lattice, and then a 
rayen or a white doye f.ew in and settled on the hearth, 
such a yisitor would be a sure sign of misfortune to the 
house; therefore, heed my advice, and lift the latchet 
for nothing." 

Her hasband eaUa her away, \)o\k ÖÄ^«t\.. ''^^SÄ 
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stranger, left alone, listens awhile to the muffled snow- 
wind, the remote, swollen Bound of the river, and then 
he Bpeaks. 

"It is Christmas Eve/* says he, "I mark the date; 
here I sit alone on a mde couch of rushes, sheltered by 
the thatch of a herdsman's hut; I, whose inheritance 
"was a kingdom, owe my nighfs harboorage to a poor 
serf; my throne is usurped, my crown presses the l)row 
of an invader; I have no fiiends; my troops wander 
broken in the hüls of Wales; reckless robbers spoil my 
country; my subjects lie prostrate, their breasts crushed 
by the heel of the brutal Dane. Fate — thou hast 
done thy worst, and now thou standest before me resting 
thy hand on thy blunted blade. Ay; I see thine eye 
confront mine and dememd why I still liye, why I still 
hope. Pagan demon, I credit not thine omnipotenee) 
and so cannot succumb to thy power. My God, whose 
Son, as on this night, took on Him the form of man, 
and for man youchsafed to suffer and bleed, eontrols 
thy hand, and without His bebest thou canst not strike 
a stroke. My God is sinless, etemal, all-wise — in 
Him is my trust; and though stripped and crushed by 
theo — though naked, desolate, void of resource — I 
do not despair, I cannot despair: were the lance of Guthmm 
now wet with my blood, I should not despair. I watcb, 
I teil, I hope, I pray; Jehovah, in his own time, will aid." 
I need not continue the (\uotation; the whole devoir 
was in the same strain. Tket^ '^et^ ^xtatÄ «jJl ^^&&^ 
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graphy, there were foreign Idioms , there were soiue 
faults of construction, there were verbs irregulär trans- 
formed into verbs regulär; it was mostly made up, as 
the aboye example shows, of sbort and somewhat rüde 
sentences, and the style stood in great need of polish 
and sustained dignity; yet such as it was, I had hitherto 
Seen nothing like it in the course of my professoral ex- 
perience. The girl's mind had conceived a picture of 
the huty of the two peasants, of the crownless king; she 
had imagined the wintry forest, she had recalled the 
cid Saxon ghost legends, she had appredated Alfred's 
courage under calamity, she had remembered his Chris- 
lian education, and had shown him, with the rooted 
confidence of those primitive days, relying on the 
Bcriptoral Jehovah for aid against the mythological 
Destiny. This she had done without a hint £:om me: I 
had given the subject, but not said a word about the 
manner of treating it. 

"I will find, or make, an opportunity of speaking^ 
to her," I said to myself as I rolled the devoir up; "I 
wül leam what she has of English in her besides the 
name of Frances Evans; she is no novice in the 
langoage, that is evident, yet she told me she had 
neither been in England, nor taken lessons in English, 
nor lived in English fisimilies/^ 

In the oourse of my next lesson, I made a jreport of 
the other devoirs, dealing out praiae «oi^ \^axQi& Vc^ ^^sr^ 
0mall retaü parcela, accordii^ to my cvxb^äicl, ioit *QckStÄ 

7^e Professor, \^ 
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was no use in blaming severely, and high encomimns 
were rarely merited. I said nothing of Mdlle. Henriks 
exereise, and, spectacles on nose, i endeavoured to de- 
cipher in her countenemce her sentiments at the Omis- 
sion. I wanted to find out whether in her existed a 
consciousness of her own talents. '^If she thinks she 
did a cleyer thing in composing that devoir, she will 
now look mortified," thoaght I. Grave as nsual, almost 
sombre, was her face; eis usaal her eyes were fastened 
on the cahier open before her; there was sometiiing, I 
thought, of expectation in her attitude as I cbncladed a 
brief review of the last devoir, and when, casting it 
from me and rubbing my hands, I bade them tsk^e their 
grammars, 'some slight change did pass over her air and 
mien, as thoogh she now relinquished a faint prospect 
of pleasant excitement; she had been waiting for some- 
thing to be discussed in which she had a degree of 
interest; the discussion was not to come on, so expec- 
tation sank back, shronk and sad, but attention, promptly 
iilling up the void, repaired in a moment the transient 
collapse of feature; still, I feit, rather thstn saw, during 
the whole conrse of the lesson, that a hope had been 
wrenched from her, and that if she did not show distress, 
it was becanse she would not. 

At four o'clock, when the bell rang and the room 
was in immediate tumult, instead of taking my hat and 
ßtaridng from the estrade, I »bä, ä^V «». Taament I looked 
^t Fr&ncea, she was putting \i«t ^^q^sä \säö \kKt ^si^Jssän 
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having fastened the button, she raised her head; eu- 
coimtering my eye, she made a quiet, respectfiil 
obeisance, as bidding good aftemoon, and was tuming to 
depart: — 

"Come here," said I, lifting my finger at the same 
time. She hesitated; she could not hear the words 
amidst the uproar now pervading both school-rooms; I 
repeated the sign; she approached, again she paiised, 
within half a yard of the estrade, and looked shy, and 
still doubtfol whether she had mistaken my meaning. 

"Step up," I said, speaking with decision. It is the 
only way of dealing with diffident, easily embarrassed 
characters, and with some slight manual aid I presently 
got her placed just where I wanted her to be, that is, 
between my desk and the window, where she was 
Bcreened from the rosh of the second division, and 
where no one could sneak behind her to listen. 

''Take a seat/' I said, placing a tabouret; and 
I made her sit down. I knew what I was doing would 
be considered a very stränge thing, and, what was 
more, I did not care. Frances knew it also, and, 
I fear, by an appearance of agitation and trembling, 
that she cared much. I drew from my pocket the 
roUed-up devoir. 

"This is yours, I suppose?*' said I, addressing her 
in English, for I now feit sure she could speak English. 

"Yes/ she anawered distincfty, «nä. ^ \ xoffi^^^ 
j^ and laid it out flat on the desk \ieiöte Vet -^^n^ö. 
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my band upon it, and a pencü in that band, I saw her 
mofvedj and, as it were, kindled; her depressicm beamed 
as a cloud might behind wbicb tbe sun is buming. 

"This devoir bas numerous faults," said L "It -will 
take you eome years of carefal study before you are in 
a condition to write Englisb witb absolute coTrectness. 
Attend; I will point out some principal defects." And I 
went tbrougb it carefully, noting eyery error, and de- 
monstrating wby they were errors, and bow tbe words or 
pbrases ougbt to bave been written. In tbe course oi tfais 
sobering process sbe became calm. I now went on: — 

"As to tbe substance of your devoir, Mddle. Henii, 
. it bas surprised me; I perused it witb pleasure, becaose 
I saw in'it some proo& of taste and fancy. Taste and 
fEUQcy are not tbe bigbest gifts of tbe buman mind, bat 
Bucb as tbey are you possess tbem — not probably in 
a paramount degree, but in a degree beyond wbat 
tbe majority can boast. You may tben take courage; 
attltiyate tbe faculties tbat God and nature baye be- 
stowed on you, and do not fear in any crLsis of suffer- 
ing, under any pressure of injustice, to deriye free and 
füll oonsolation from tbe consciousness of tbeir strength 
and rarity." 

"Strengtb and rarity!** I repeated to ni3rBelf; "ay, 

tbe wcärds are probably true," for on lookixig up, 

I saw the sun bad disseyered its Screening cloudi 

Ler a)mitenaiice was tra&&&gaie6L, & «smle «bone in her 

e^es — a smile almost tnu3Xii^\i«iÄ.\ \^ ^««ä^ \a ^s»:^ — 
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"I am glad you have been forced to discover so 
much of my nature; you need not so carefully moderate 
your language. Do you think I am myself a stranger to 
myself? What yoa teil me in terms so qualified, I have 
known ftilly from a child." 

She did say this as plainly as a frank and jäashing 
glance could, but in a moment the glow of her com- 
plexion, the radiemce of her aspect had subsided; if 
strongly conscions of her talents, she was eqnally con- 
scious of her harassing defects, and the remembrance 
of these, obliterated for a single second, now reviving 
with sudden force, at once subdued the too -vivid 
eharacters in which her sense of her powers had been 
ea:pressed. So quick was the revulsion of feeling, I had 
not time to check her triumph by reproof; ere I could 
eontract my brows to a firown she had become serious, 
and almost moumfal-looking. 

"Thank you, sir/' said she, rising; there was 
gratitude both in her voice and in the look with which 
she accompanied it. It was time indeed for our Con- 
ference to terminate, for, when I glanced around, behold 
all the boarders (the day-scholars had departed) were 
congregated within a yard or two of my desk, and 
Btood staring with eyes and mouths wide. open; the 
three maitresses formed a whispering knot in one 
comei^ and, close at my elbow, was the directress^ 
sitting OB a low chaii, calmly clippin^ \Itifö \asÄ^ ^V\ä\ 
Jßmßbed puree. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



Apteb all I had profited but imperfecÜy by the 
opportumty I had so boldly achieved of speaking to 
Mdlle. Henri; it was my mtention to ask her how 
she came to be possessed of the English baptismal 
— nameBv^ -Ffancea and Evans, in addition to her Erench 
sumame, also whence she deriyed her good accent 
I had forgotten both points, or, rather, our coUoquy 
had been so brief that I had not had time to bring 
them forward; moreoTer, I had not half tested her 
powers of speaking English; all I had drawn from her 
in that language were the words "Yes," and "Thank 
you, sir." "No matter," I reflected. "What has been 
left incomplete now, shall be ünished another day." 
Nor did I fall to keep the promise thus made to 
myself. It was difficult to get even a few words of 
particular conversatipn with one pupil among so many; 
but, aecording to the old proverb, "Where there iß 
a will, there is a way;" and again and again I managed 
to find an opportunity for exchanging a few words with 
Mdlle. Henri, regardless that envy stared and detraction 
whispered whenever I approached her. 

"Your .book an instant." Such was the mode in 

which I often began these brief dialogues; the tinie 

was always just at the conclusion of the lesson; and 

motioning to her to "riae, \ 'häXäKl^öÄl \s\^%elf in her 

place, allowing her to e-taaiti ^^iete^sScvaÄ.! ^a^ ^os!^ iÄÄ\ 
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for I esteemed it wise and right in her case to enforce 
strictly all forms ordinarily in use between master and 
pupil; the rather because I perceived that in proportion 
as my manner grew austere and magisterial, hers became 
easy and self-possessed — an odd contradiction, doubtless, 
to the ordinary efPect in such cases; bat so it was. 

"A pencil," said I, holding out my band without 
looking at her. (I am now about to sketch a brief 
report of the first of these Conferences.) She gave me 
one, and while I underlined some errors in a grammati- 
cal exercise she had written, I observed — 

"You are not a native of Belgium?" 

"No." 

"Nor of Prance?" 

"No.'* 

"Where then is your birth-place?*' 

"I was bom at Geneva." 

"You don't call Prances and Evans Swiss names, 
I presume?" 

"No, sir; they are English names." 

'^Just so; and is it the custom of the Genevese to 
give their children English appellatives?" 

"Fon, monsieur; mais — " 

"Speak English, if you please." 

"Mais — *' 

"English —" 

"But — " (slowlj and with em\)üit8Ä«tCÄ'DS^ — ''''ts^ 
parents were not all the two Gene\ea«i'' 
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*'Say böth, iBstead of 'all the two/ mademoiselle." 

"Ncft' both Swiss: my mother was English." 

'^Ah! and of Ei^lish extraction?" 

"Tes — her ancestors were all English.*' 

"And your father?" 

"He was Swiss/* 

"What besides? What was bis profession?" 

"Ecclesiastio — pastor — he had a churoh.** 

"Since your mother is an Englishwoman, why do 
you not speak English with more facility?'' 

"Maman est morte, il y a dix ans." 

"And you do homage to her memory by foigetting 
her language. Have the goodness to put Erench out 
of your mind so long as I converse with you — keep to 
English." 

"C'est si difficile, monsieur, quand on n'en a plus 
lliabitude." 

"You had the habitude formerly, I suppose? ITdw 
answer me in your mother-tongue." 

"YeSy sir, I spoke the English more than the Erench 
when I was a child." 

"Why do you not speak it now?" 

"Because I haye no English friends." 

"You live with your £ather, I suppoße?'* 

"My father is dead." 

"You have brothers and sisters?" 

''Not one.'' 
''Do you live alone?" 
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"No — I have an aunt — ma tante Jalienne^" 

"Your father's sister?'' 

''JuBtementy monsieur." 

"Is that EngUsh?" 

"Ko — but I forget — " 

'^Eor whichy mademoisdle, if you were a diild I 
should certainly devise some sligkt punishmeiit; at your 
age — you must be two or three and twenty, I sbould 
think?" 

"Pas encore, monsieur — en un mois j'aorai dix- 
neuf ans.*' 

"Well, nineteen is a mature age, and, having attained 
it, you ought to be so solicitous for your own improye- 
ment, that it should not be needful for a master to re- 
mind you twiee of the expediency of your ^)eaking 
English whenever practicable." 

To this wise speech I received no answer; and, 
when I looked up, my pupil^ was smiling to iierself a 
much-meaning, though not yery gay smile; it seemed 
fco say "He talks of he knows not what:'* it said thk 
Bo plainly, that I determined to request information on 
the point conceming which my ignorance' seeoied to be 
tihus tacitly affirmed. 

"Are you solicitous for your own improyement?*' 

"Eather;* 

"How do you prove it, mademoiselle?" 

An odd guestion, and bluntly ^uV, \\. ^"xss&rä. ^ 
ecönd ßmile. 
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"Why, monsieur, I am not inattentiye — am I? 
I leam my lessons well — " 

"Oh, a child can do that! and what more do 
you do?" 

"What more can I do?" 

"Oh, certainly, not mnch; but you are a teacher, 
are you not, as well as a pupil?" 

"Yes." 

"You teach lace-mending?" 

"Yes." 

"A duU, stupid oocupation; do you like it?" 

"No — it is tedious." 

"Why do you pursue it? Why do you not rather 
teach history, geography, grammar, eyen aiithmetic?" 

"Is Monsieur certain that I am myself thoroughly 
acquainted with these studies?" 

"I don't know; you ought to be at your age." 

"But I never was at school, monsieur — " 

"Indeed! What then were your Mends — what was 
your aunt about? She is very much to blame." 

"No, monsieur, no — my aunt is good — she is not 
to blame — she does what she can; she lodges and 
nourishes me" (I report Mdlle. Henri's phrases literally, 
and it was thus she translated from the French). "She 
is not rieh; she has only an annuity of twelve hundred 
francs, and it would be impossible for her to send me 
to Bcbool" 
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but I oontmuedy in the dogmatical tone I had ad- 
opted: — 

"It is sad, however, that you should be brought up 
in ignorance of the most ordinary branches of education; 
had you known something of history and grammar you 
might, by degrees, have relinquished your lace-mending 
drudgery, and risen in the world.'' 

"It is what I mean to do/' 

"How? By a knowledge of English alone? That 
will not suffice; no respectable family wiU receive a 
govemess whose whole stock of knowledge consists in a 
familiarity with one foreign language." 

"Monsieur, I know other things/' 

"Yes, yes, you can work with Berlin wools, and em- 
bioider handkerchiefs and collars — that will do little 
for you." 

Mdlle. Henriks lips were unclosed to answer, but she 
checked herseif, as thinking the discussion had been suf- 
ficiently pursued, and remained sileni 

"Speak," I continued impatiently; "I never Uke 
the appearance of acquiescence when the reality is not 
there, and you had a contradiction at your tongue^s 
end." 

"Monsieur, I have had many lessons both in gram- 
mar, history, geography, and arithmetic. I haye gone 
through a course of each study." 

" Bravo J but how did you manage i\., äqrä ^wö. «sss^ 
could not äfford to send you to BchooW^ 
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"Bj lace-mending; by the thing Monsieur dospses 
so much." 

"Truly! And now, mademoiselle, it will be a good 
exercise for jou to explain to me in Engüsh how such 
a result was produeed by such means." 

"Monsieur, I begged my aunt to haye me ^ught 
lace-mending soon after we came to Brüssels, because 
I knew it was a mutier, a trade whioh was easily 
leamty and by which I ^'could eam some money yery 
■TJjfjBf— i>leamt it in a few days, and I quiokly got 
work, for all the Brüssels ladies have old lace — veiy 
precious ' — which must be mended all the times it iß 
washed. I eamed money a little, and üiis money I 
gave for lessons in the studies I haye mentioned; some 
of it I spent in buying books, English books especially; 
soon I shall try to find a place of goyemess, or school- 
teacher, when I can write and speak English well; bat 
it will be difßcult, because those who know I have 
been a lace-mender will despise me, as the pupils hete 
despise me. Pourtant j'ai mon projet/' she added in a 
lower tone. 

"What is it?" 

''I will go and liye in England; I will teach Ereneh 
ihere." 

The words were pronounced emphaticaUy. She fiaid 
''England" as you might suppose an Israelite of Moses' 
days would haye eald CraistKa. 

'JEEaye you a wisii to aee ^Eja^^u^^'' 



^/: 
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"Yes, and an Intention." 

And bere a yoice, the yoice of the directresBy intet- 
posed: — - 

''Mademoiselle Henri, je crois qu'il va pleayoir; yous 
feriez bi^i, ma bonne amie, de retonmer cbez yons tont 
de suite." 

In silence, witbout a word of tbanks for tbis officious 
wamingy Mdlle. Henri coUeeted ber books; sbe moyed 
to me respectfuUy, endeayoured to moye to ber 
snperior, tbougb tbe endeayour was almost a failure, 
for ber bead seemed as if it wonld not bend, and tbus 
departed. 

Wbere tbere is one grain of perseyerance or wilfol- 
ness in tbe compositiony triding obstacles are eyer known 
ratber to stimuiate tban discourage. Mdlle. Eeuter migbt 
as well baye spared berself tbe tronble of giying tbat 
intimation about tbe weatber (by-tbe-by ber prediction 
was falsified by tbe eyent — it did not rain tbat eyen- 
ing). At t^e close of tbe next lesson I was again at 
Mdlle. Henri's desk. Tbus did I accost ber: — 

''Wbat is your idea of England, mad^aaoiselle? 
Wby do you wisb to go tbere?" 

Accustomed by tbis time to tbe cc^oulated abruplaiess 
of my manner, it no longer discomposed or surprised 
ber, and sbe answered witb only so mucb of besitation 
as was rendered ineyitable by tbe difficulty sbe expe- 
rienced in improTising the tranfilatitQix ol \l<^x ^Qk^x^^^^^ 
JhfJB French to EngUßb, 
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'^ England is something unique, as I haye heaid and 
read; my idea of it is vague, and I want to go there to 
render my idea clear, definite." 

**Hum! How much of England do you suppose you 
could see if you went there in the capacity of a teacher? 
A stränge notion you must haye of getting a clear and 
definite idea of a country! AH you could see of Great 
Britain would be the interior of a school, or at most of 
one or two private dwellings." 

"It would be an English school; they would be 
English dwellings.*' 

"Indisputably; but what then? What would bethe 
value of observations made on a scale so narrow?" 

" Monsieur y might not one leam something by ana- 
logy? An — echantillon — a — a sample often serves 
to giye an idea of the whole; besides, narrow and wide 
are words comparatiye, are they not? All my life would 
perhaps seem narrow in your eyes — all the life of a 
— that little animal subterranean — une taupe — 
comment dit-on?" 

"Mole." 

"Yes — a mole, which liyes Underground, would 
seem narrow eyen to me." 

"Well, mademoiselle — what then? Pröceed.** 

"Mais, monsieur, yous me compreiiez." 

"Not in the least; haye the goodness to explain." 

^^Wby, monsieur, it \ä *^\i&V. ^q. "to. ^mtiÄtland I 
have done but little, \eatii\. \>xi\, \j^ÄiÄ> ^asA. ^^^>s^ 
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LitÜe; my life there was in a circle; I walked the same 
round eveiy day ; I could not get out of it; had I rested — 
remained there even tili my death, I should never have 
snlarged it, because I am poor and not skilfoly I have 
aot great acquirements; when I was quite tired of this 
round, I begged my aunt to go to Brüssels; my existence 
Is no larger here, because I am no richer or higher; 
[ walk in as narrow a limit, but the scene is changed; 
it would change again if I went to England. I knew 
K)mething of the bourgeois of Geneva, now I know 
lomething of the bourgeois of Brüssels; if I went to 
London, I should know something of the bourgeois of 
London. Can you make any sense out of what I say, 
nonsieur, or is it all obscure?" 

"I see, I see — now let us advert to another sub- 
ect; you propose to devote your life to teaching, and 
rou aie a most unsuccessful teacher; you cannot keep 
rour pupils in order." 

A flush of painful confusion was the result of this 
larsh remark; she beut her head to the desk, but soon 
'aising it, replied — 

"Monsieur, I am not a skilful teacher, it is true, but 
practica improves; besides, I work under difficulties; 
lere I only teach sewing, I can show no power in sew- 
ng, no superiority -*— it is a subordinate art; then I have 
ao associates in this house, I am isolated; I am too a 
heretic, which deprives me of influeucer 

^^Änd in England you would "be a ioxÄ^«t\ *öqsä^ 
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too would deprive you of influence, would eflFectually 
' separate you jfrom all round you; in England you would 
haye as few connectionsy as Utile importance as you 
have here.*' 

''But I should be leaming something; for the rest^ 
there are probably difficulties for such as I everywheie, 
and if I must contend, and perhaps be conquered, I 
would rather submit to English pride than to Flemish 
coarseness; besides, monsieur •^— ." 

She stopped — not evidently from any diffioulty in 
finding words to express herseif, but because discretion 
seemed to say, "You have said enough.'!. 

"Finish your phrase,'' I urged. 

"Besides, monsieur, I long to live onee more among 
Protestants; they are more honest than Catholics; a 
Eomish school is a building with porous walls, a hoUow 
floor, a false ceiling; eyery room in this house, monsieur, 
has eye-holes and ear-holes, and what the house is, the 
inhabitcoits are, yery trecuiherous; they all think it law- 
ful to teil lies; they alT call it politeness to profess 
friendship where they feel hatred." 

"All?" said I; "you mean the pupils — the mere 
children — inexperienced, giddy things, who have not 
leamt to distinguish the difference between right and 
wrong?*' 

"On the contrary, monsieur — the children are the 
most ßincero] they have not ^«\. Y^ji ^aisaft ia become 
accompUßbed in duplicity-, ftie^ Vä. X^^^'s^.^s^^^^ 
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lo it inartificiGdlyy and you know ihey are lying; but ihe \ 
;rown-ap people are yery fialse; they deceive strangers, 
hey deceiye each other — ." 

A B^rvant here-entered: — 

**Mdlle. Henri — Mdlle. Eeuter vous prie de vouloir 
>ien condnire la petite de Dorlodot chez eile, eile tous 
kttend dans le cabinet de Eosalie la porti^re — c'est 
[ue sa bonne n'est pas venue la chercher — voyez-vous." 

"Eh bien! est-ce que je suis sa bonne — moi?" 
lemanded Mdlle. Henri, then smiling, with that same 
»itter, derisiye smile I had seen on her lips once before, 
he hastüy rose and made her exii 

CHAPTER XVnL 

The yonng Anglo-Swiss evidenÜy deriyed both 
easure and profit trom ihe study of her mother-tongue. 
;te€Uihing her I did not, of course, confine myself to 
ordinary school routine; I made instruction in 
a Channel for instruction in literature. I pre- 
id to her a course of reading; she had a little 
Lon of English classics, a few of which had been 
)r by her mother, and the others she had purchased 
[her own penny-fee. I lent her some more modern 
\; all these she read with avidity, giying me, in 
\, a clear summary of each work when she had 
it. Composition, too, she delighted \xl. ^-v^äSb. 
ton seemed the very breath ot \xeiT TVö^\.'Äa> «0.^ 
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soon her improved productions wruTig from me the 
avQwal that those qualities in her I had termed taste 
and fancy ought rather to have beeil denominated judg* 
ment and Imagination. When I intimated so mnch, 
which I did as UBual in dry and stinted phrase, I 
looked for the radiant and exulting smile my one w(ffd 
— -ofLfiulogy had elicited before; but Frances coloured. If 
she did smile, it was very sofÜy and shyly; and instead 
of looking up to me with a conquering glanoe, her eyes 
rested on my hand, which, stretched oyer her sbouldsr, 
was writing some directions with a pencil on the maigin 
of her book. 

"Well, are you pleased that I am satisfied with your 
progress?" I äsked. 

"Yes," said she slowly, gently, the blush that had 
half subsided retoming, 

"But I do not say enough, I suppose?" I continued. 
"My praises are too cool?" 

She made no answer, and, I thought, looked a 
little sad. I diyined her thoughts, and shoold much 
haye liked to have responded to them, had it been ez" 
pedient so to do. She was not now very ambitious of 
my admiration — not eagerly desirous of dazzling me; 
a little affection — ever so little — pleased Tier better 
than aU the panegyrics in the world. FeeHng Üas, 
I stood a good while behind her, writing on the maigin 
of her hock, I could hardly quit my Station or re- 
Jinquish my oecupation; »omeWÄxv^ ^^Xäccl^ \sä \«:'öä^ 
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there, my head very near hers, and mj band near hers 
too; but the margm of a copy-book is not an illünit- 
able Space — so, doubtless, tbe directress tbougbt; and 
she took ocoasion to walk past in order to ascertain by 
wbat art I prolonged so disproportionately tbe peiiod 
necessary for filling it. I was obliged to go. Distasteful' 
eäoit — to leave wbat we most prefer! 

Frances did not become pale or feeble in conse- 
quence ,of ber sedentary employment ; perbaps tbe 
stiboauloB it communicated to ber mind counter-balanoed 
tbe inaction it imposed on ber body. Sbe cbanged, 
indeedy cbanged obviously and rapidly; but it was for 
tbe better. Wben I first saw ber, ber countenance was 
siinlesSy ber complexion colourless; sbe looked like one 
wbo bad no source of enjoyment, no störe of bliss any- 
wbere in tbe world; now tbe cloud bad passed from 
ber mien, leaying Space for tbe dawn of bope and 
interesty and tbose feelings rose like a clear morning, 
animating wbat bad been depressed, tinting wbat bad. 
been pale. Her eyes, wbose colour I bad not at first 
known , so dim were tbey witb repressed tears^ so 
sbadowed witb ceaseless dejection, now, lit by a ray 
of tbe sunsbine tbat cbeered ber beart, revealed ixids 
o£ brigbt bazel — irids large and füll, screened witb 
long lasbes; and pupils instinct witb fire. Tbat look 
of wan emaciation wbicb amdety or low spirits oftea 
eommunicates to a tbougbtful, tbin face, ratber lon^ 
than round, baving yanished from Yiet^, ^ ^^^tösäs^ v>SL 
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skin almost bloom, and a plumpness almost embon- 
point, softened the decided lines of her featores. Her 
figare sliared in this beneficial change; it became 
rounder, and as the harmony of her form was complete 
and her statnre of the gracefol middle height, one did 
not regret (or at least / did not regret) the absence of 
confirmed fuhiess, in contoursy still slight, though com- 
pact, elegant, flexible — the exquisite tuming of waist, 
wrist, band, foot and ankle satisfled completely my 
notions of symmetry, and allowed a lightneas and 
freedom of morement which corresponded with my ideaa 
of grace. 

ThuB improTcd, thus wakened to life, Mdlle. Henri 
began to take a new footing.in the school; her mental 
power, manifested gradually bat steadily, ere long 
extorted recognition eyen from the envious; and when 
the young and healthy saw that she oould smile 
brightly, converse gaily, move with yivacity and alert- 
ness, they aoknowledged in her a sisterhood of youth 
and health, and tolerated her as of their kind acoord- 
ingly. 

To speak tmth, I watched this change muoh as 
a gardener watches the growth of a precious plant, 
and I contributed to it too, even as the said gardener 
contributes to the development of bis fayourite. To 
me it was not difficult to disooyer how I could best ^ 
foster my pupil, cherish her staryed feelings, and induce 
tbe outward manifestation oi \)aÄ\. va^«Ä ^^\ä nr^kv^ 
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sunless drought and blighting-blast had hitherto for- 
bidden to expand. Constaiicy of attention — a kindness 
as mute as watchfal, always standing by her, cloaked 
in the rongh garb of ansterity, and making its real na- 
tore Imown only by a rare glance of interest, or a 
cordial and gentle word; real respect masked with seem- 
ing imperiousness, directing, erging her actione, yet 
helping her too, and that with devoted care: these were 
the means I used, for these means best suited Franceaf 
feelings, as susceptible as deep-vibrating — her nature, 
' at once proad and shy. 

The benefits of my System became apparent also 
in her altered demeanour as a teacher; she now took her 
place amongst her pupils with an air of spirit and firm- 
ness which assured them at once that she meant to 
be obeyed — and obeyed she was. They feit they had 
lost their power over her. If any girl had rebelled, she 
would no longer haye taken her rebellion to heart; she 
possessed a source of comfort they could not drain, a 
pillar of Support they could not overthrow; formerly, 
when insulted, she wept; now, she smiled. 

The public reading of one of her devoirs achieyed 
the revelation of her talents to all and sundry; I re- 
member the subject — it was an emigranfs letter to 
his fiiends at home. It opened with simplicity; some 
natural and graphic touches disclosed to the reader the 
scene of viigin forest and great, "Ne^-^oÄü tct^t — ^ 
barren ofsail and fiag — amidst wlaicäi ^"ö e'^vsSKft "^^s^ 
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Bupposed to be indited. The difficulties and dangen 
that attend a settler's life were hinted at; and in the 
few words said on that subject, Mdlle. Henry failed not 
to render audible the voice of resolre, patience, en- 
deavour. The disasters which had driven himfrom bis 
native country were alluded to; stainless honour, in- 
flexible independence , indestructible self-respect there 
took the Word. Past days were spoken.of; the grief of 
jarting, the regrets of absence, were touched upon; 
fe^m^-^cible and fine, breathed eloquent in every 
period. At the close, consolation was suggested; reli- 
gious faith became there the Speaker, and she spoke well 

The devoir was powerfully written in langoage at 
once chaste and choice, in a style nerved with vigour 
and graced with harmony. 

MdUe. Eeuter was qnite sufficiently acquainted with 
English to understand it when read or spoken in her 
presence, thöugh she could neither speak nor write it 
herseif. Döring the perusal of this devoir, she sat pla- 
cidly busy, her eyes and fingers occupied with thie for- 
mation of a "rivi^re," or open-work hem round a cambric 
handkerchief; she said nothing, and her face and fore- 
head, clothed with a mask of purely negative expression, 
were as blank of comment as her ups. As neither 
surprise, pleasure, approbation, nor interest were evinced 
in her countenance, so no more were disdain, envy, an- 
noysmce, weariness; if tlbat Vxvact\Äs!ÄAÄ -cdaTL said any- 
^^^g, it was ßimply this — 
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"The matter is too trite to excite an emotion, or 
call forth an opinion." 

As soon as I had done, a hum rose; several of the 
pnpils, pressing round Mdlle. Henri, began to beset her 
with compliments; the composed voice of the directress 
was now heard: — 

"Young ladies, such of you as have cloaks and um- 
brellas will hasten to retum home before the shower 
becomes heavier*' (it was raining a little), "the remainder 
will wait Uli their respective servants arrive to fetch 
them." And the school dispersed, for it was four o'clock. 

"Monsieur, a word," said Mdlle. Reuter, stepping on 
to the estrade, and signifying, by a movement of the 
band, that ehe wished me to reHnquish, for an instant, 
the castor I had clutched. 

"Mademoiselle, I am at your service." 

''Monsieur, it is of course an excellent plan to 
encourage effort in young people by making conspi- 
cuous the progress of any particularly industrious 
pupil, but do you not think that in the present in- 
stance, Mdlle. Henri can hardly be considered as a 
concurrent with the other pupils? She is older than 
most of them and has had advantages of an exclusive 
nature for acquinng a knowledge of English; on the 
other band, her sphere of life is somewhat beneath 
Üieirs; under these circumstances, a public distinction, 
oonferred upon Mdlle. Henri, may be the lafiasjÄ ^^ 
ßuggesting comparisouB , and excitmg ie^xi"^ ^wöa. sä 
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^ould be far from^ advantageous to the individual 
forming their object. The. interest I take in MdUe. 
Henri's real welfare makes me desirous of Screening 
her trom annoyances of fhis sort; besides, monsieur, as 
I haye before hinted to you, the sentiment of amour- 
propre has a somewhat marked preponderance in her 
character; celebrity has a tendency to fester this senti- 
ment, and in her it should be rather repressed — she 
rather needs keeping down than bringing forward; and 
then I think, monsieur — it appears to me that am- 
bition, Uterary ambition especially, is not a feeling to 
be cherished in the mind of a woman; wonld not 
MdUe. Henri be mach safer and happier if tanght to 
belieye that in the qniet discharge of social duties 
consists her real vocation, than if stimulated to aspiie 
after applause and publicity? She may never many; 
scanty as are her resources, obscure as are her con- 
nections, uncertain as is her health (for I think her 
consumptive, her mother died of that complaint), it iß 
more than probable she never will; I do not see how 
she can rise to a position, whence such a step would 
be possible; but even in celibacy it would be better for 
her to retain the character and habits of a respectable, 
decorous female/' 

''Indisputably, mademoiselle/' was my answer. 
"Tour opinion admits of nb doubt," and, fearful of the 
har&DgjiQ being renewed, I retreated under coyer of that 
cordial BentencQ of assent. 
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At the date of a fortnigbt after the little incident < 
noted aboYO, I find it recorded in my diary that a 
hiatos occnrred in Mdlle. Henri's nsually regulär '[ 
attendance in class. The first day or two I wondered j 
at her absence, but did not like to ask an explanation \ 
of it; I thought indeed some chance word might be [ 
dropped which would afford me the information I 
wished to obtain, without my ronning the risk of ex- 
citing silly smiles and gossiping whispers by demanding 
it Bat when a week passed and the seat at the desk 
near the door still remained yacant, and when no 
allusion was made to the circumstance by any indi- 
yidaal of the class — when, on the contrary, I fonnd 
that all observed a marked silence on the point — 
I determined, coüte qui coüie^ to break the ice of this 
silly reserve. I selected Sylvie as my informant, be- 
cause from her I knew that I should at least get a 
snsible answer, unaccompanied by wriggle, titter, or 
ler flourish of folly. 

'^Oi!^ donc est Mdlle. Henri?" I said one day as I 
led an exercise-book I had been examining. 
^Elle est partie, monsieur." 

''Partie! et pour combien de temps? Quand re* 

idra-t^lle?" 

''Elle est partie pour toujours, monsieur; eile ne 

mdra plus.'' 

I^Ah!** was my involuntary exc\Aix\»i^0Ti\ \3cäsiv^^b«^ 
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"En etes-vous bien sure, Sylvie?" 

''Oui, Olli, monsieury mademoiselle U directrice noiis 
Ta dit elle-meme il y a deux ou trois jours." 

And I could pursue my inquiries no fiirther; tiine, 
place, and circumstances, forbade my adding another 
word. I could neither comment on what had been 
Said, nor demand further particulars. A question as to 
the reason of the teacher's departure, as to whether it 
had been, voluntary or otherwise, was indeed on my 
lips, but I suppressed it — there were listeners all 
roimd. An hour after, in passing Sylvie in the corridor 

she was putting on her bonnet, I stopped short and 

asked: — 

"Sylvie, do you know Mdlle. Henri's address? 
I have some books of hers," I added carelessly, "and 
I should wish to send them to her." 

"No, monsieiir," replied Sylvie, "but perhaps Eosalie, 
the portress, will be able to give it you." 

Eosalie's cabinet was just at hand; I stepped in 
and repeated the inquiry. Rosalie — a smart French 
grisette — looked up from her work with a knowdng 
smile, precisely the'sort of-smile I had been so desirous 
to avoid exciting. Her ans wer was prepared^ she knew 
nothing whatever of Mdlle. Henri's address — had 
never known it. Tuming from her with impatience — 
for I believed she lied and was hired to lie — I almost 
knocked down some one "wbo had been standing at my 
'^back; it tfäs the directreBS. "Ml^ ?Äst\i^\. TMs^^\SÄ\siü» tösää 
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her recoil two or three steps. I was obliged to apolo- 
gize, which I did more concisely than poKtely. No 
man likes to be dogged, and in tbe very irritable mood ' 
in whicb I then was tbe sight of Mdlle. Eeuter 
tborougbly inceneed me. At tbe moment I tnmed ber 
countenanoe looked bard, dark, and inquisitive; ber 
eyes were bent upon me with an expression of almost 
hungry cnriosity. I bad scarcely caugbt tbis pbase of 
pbysiognomy ere it bad vanisbed; a bland smile played 
on ber features; my barsb apology was received witb 
good-bumoured facility. 

"Ob, don't mention it, monsieur; you only toncbed 
my bair witb yonr elbow; it is no worse, only a little 
disbeyeUed." Sbe sbook it back, and passing ber 
fingers througb ber curls, loosened tbem into more 
numerous and flowing ringlets. Tben sbe went on with 
vivacity: — 

"Rosalie, I was Coming to teil you to go instantly 
and close - tbe Windows of tbe salon; tbe wind is 
rising, and tbe mnslin curtains will be covered witb 
dust." 

Rosalie departed. "Now," tbougbt I, "tbis will 
not do; Mdlle. Reuter tbinks ber meanness in eaves- 
dropping is screened by her art in devising a pretext, 
whereas tbe muslin curtains sbe speaks of are not more 
transparent than tbis same pretext/* Ap impulse came 
over me to thrust tbe flimsy scTeen «jäöä , «sA ^jßv&xs^ 
her craft boldly with a word ot tN^o oi ^«va. NssjSto.* 
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"The rough-ishod foot treads most firmly on slippery 
ground," thought I, so I began: — 

"Mademoiselle Henri has left your establishment — 
been dismissed, I presume?'' 

"Ah, I wished to have a little conversation with 
you, monsieur," replied the directress with the most 
natural and affable air in the world; "but we cannot 
talk quietly here; will Monsieur step into the garden a 
minute?" And she preceded me, stepping out through 
the glass-door I have before mentioned. 

"There," said she, when we had reached the centre 
of the middle alley, and when the foliage of shrubs and 
trees, now in their summer pride, closing behind and 
around us, shut out the view of the house, and thus 
imparted a sense of seclusion eyen to this little plot of 
ground in the very core of a capital. 

"There, one feels quiet and free when there are 
only pear-trees and rose-bushes about one; I daresay 
% you, like me, monsieur, are sometimes tired of being 
etemally in the midst of life; of having human faces 
always round you, human eyes always upon you, 
human yoices always in your ear. I am sure I offcen 
wish intensely for liberty to spend a whole month in 
the country at some little farm<house, bien gentille, bien 
propre, tout entour^ de champs et de bois; quelle 
vie charmante que la vie champ^tre! I^est-oe pas, 
monsiewrf'' 

^^Cela dopend, mademoiBeüö?' 
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**Qiue le yent est bon et frais!*' continued the di« 
rectress; and she was right- there, for it was a south 
windy soft and sweet. I carried my hat in my band, 
and this genÜe breeze, pas^g through my bair, sootbed 
my temples like balm. Its refresbing effect, however^ 
penetrated no deeper tban the mere surface of tbe 
frame: for as I walked by tbe side of Mdlle. Beuten 
my h^art was stül bot withi .e. and whüe I was r.u^ 
the fire bumed, then spake I with my tongae: — 

''I onderstand Mdlle. Henri is gone from bence, and 
wiU not retum?" 

''Ab, true! I meant to have named the subject to 
you Bome days ago, but my time is so completely taken 
upy I cannot do half the tbings I wish; have you never 
experienced what it is, monsieur, to find tbe day too 
Short by twelve bours for your numerous duties?" 

"Not often. Mdlle. Henri's departure was not 
voluntary, I presume? If it had been, she would cer- 
tainly have giyen me some intimation of it, being my 
pupiL" 

''Oh, did she not teil you? that was stränge; for 
my part, I never thought of adverting to the subject; 
when one has so many tbings to attend to, one is apt to 
forget little incidents that are not of primary importance.*' 

"You consider Mdlle. Henri's dismission, then, as a 
very insignificant event?" 

"Dismission? Ah! she was not dismis&ed^ 1 ^'«a. 
saj- with tratb, monsieuT, that BiüCQ Wj^^swaa MSckaV^aÄL 
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of this est^lishment no master or teacher has ev^ been 
dismissed from it." 

"Yet some have left it^ mademoiselle?" 

"Many; I have found it necessary to change fre- 
quenÜy — a change of instructors is often beneücial to 
the interests of a school; it giyes life and T^riety to the 
proceedings; it amuses the pnpils, and suggests to the 
parents the idea of exertion and progress." 

" Yet when you are tired of a professor or maltresse, 
you scruple to dismiss them?'' 

''!N'o need to have recourse to such extreme measuiiesi 
I assure you. AUons, monsieur le profeeseur — aaseyons- 
nous; je yais yous donner une petite le^on dans votre 
^tat d'instituteur." (I wish I might write all she said 
to me in French -— it loses sadly by being translated 
into English.) We had now reached the garden-chair; 
the directress sat down, and signed to me to sit by her, 
but I only rested my knee on the seat, and stood 
leaning my head and arm against the embowering 
brauch of a huge labumum, whose golden flowers, blent 
with the dusky green leayes of a lüac-bush, &rmed a 
mized arch of shade and sunshine oyer the retreat 
Mdlle. Beuter sat silent a moment; some novel move- 
mentß were evidently working in her mind, and they 
showed their nature on her astute brow; she was medi- 
tating some chef d^ceuvre of policy. Convinoed by 
aeveral months' experience that the affectation of yirtues 
»he did not posseßs 'waa "vmÄV^i^^ ^ft ^-üksäsä -oä — 
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äware ihat I had read her real nature, and would be- 
lieve nothing of the character she gave out as being 
hers — she had determinedy at last, to try a new key, 
and see if the lock of my heart would yield to that; a 
little audacity, a word of tmüi, a glimpse of the real 
"Yes, I will try," was her inward resolve; and then her 
blue eye glittered upon me — it did not flash — nothing 
of flame eyer kindled in its temperate gleam. 

''Monsieur fears to sit by me?" she inquired playfuUy. 

'*I have no wish to usurp Pelet's 'place," I an- 
swered, for I had got the habit of speaking to her 
bluntlly — a habit begun in anger, but continued be- 
cause I säw that, instead of offending, it fascinated her. 
8he cast [down her eyes, and drooped her eyelids; she 
sighed uneasily; she tumed with an anxious gesture, as 
if she would giye me the idea of a bird that flutters in 
its cage, and would fain fly from its jail and jailor, and 
seek its natural mate and pleasant nest. 

"Well — and your lesson?" I demanded briefly. 

"Ah!" she exclaimed, recovering herseif, "you are 
so young, so frank and fearless, so talented, so im- 
patient of imbecility, so disdainful of vulgarity, you 
need a lesson; here it is then: far more is to be done 
in this World by dexterity than by strength; but, per- 
haps, you knew that before, for there is delicacy as well 
as power in your character — policy, as well as pride?" 

"Go on," said I; and I could hardly helij «»VQiixss%^ 
the ßatteiy was ßo piquant, bo faieV^ s.^«iÄQ»XÄiS>L« ^^^^ 
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caught the probibited sniile, though I passed my band 
over my moutb to conceal it; and again sbe made room 
for me to sit beaide ber. I sbook my bead, tboogh 
temptation penetrated to my senses at tbe moment, and 
once more I told ber to go on. 

"Well, tben, if ever you are at tbe bead of a laige 
establisbrnent, dismiss nobody. To speak trutb, mon- 
sieur (and to you I will speak trutb), I despise people 
wbo are always making rows, blustering, sending off 
one to tbe rigbt, and anotber to tbe left, ur^g, and 
burrying circumstances. TU teil you wbat I like best 
to do, monsieur, sball I?" Sbe looked up again; ehe 
had compounded ber glance well tbis tbne — much 
arcbness, more deference, a spicy dasb of coqaetry, an 
imveiled conscionsness of capacity. I nodded; she 
treated me like tbe great Mogul; so I became tbe great 
Mogul as f ar as sbe was concemed. 

"I like, monsieur, to take my knitting in my bands, 
and to sit quietly down in my cbair; circumstances 
defile past me; I watcb tbeir marcb; so long as tbey 
follow tbe course I wisb, I say notbing, and do notbing; 
I don't clap my bands, and cry out * Bravo! How 
lucky I am!' to attract tbe attention and envy of my 
neigbbours — I am merely passive; but wben events 
feil out ül — wben circumstances become adverse — I 
watcb very vigilantly; I knit on still, and stiU I bold 
my tongae; but every now and tben, monsieur, I just 
put my toe out — so — anäi ^\fe ^^ t^^J^qvä ^^^ss&r 
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stanee a little secret push, withont noise, wbich sends 
it the way I wish, and I am saceessfiil after all, and 
nobody has seen my expedient So, when teacherfi or 
masters become troublesome and inefficient — when, in 
Short, the interests of the school would suffer from their 
retaining their places — I mind my knitting, events 
progress, circumstances glide past; I see one which, if 
pushed ever so little awry, will render untenable the 
poflt I wish to have yacated — the deed is done — 
the stumbling-block removed — and no one saw me: 
I have not made an enemy, I am rid of an incnm- 
brance." 

A moment since, and I thooght her alluring; ünn 
speech concluded, I looked on her with distaste. ''Just 
like you," was my cold answer. "And in this way you 
have ousted Mdlle. Henri? You wanted her offlce, there- 
fore you rendered it intolerable to her?" 

"Not at aU, monsieur, I was merely anxious about 
Mdlle. Henri's health; no, your moral sight is clear and 
Piercing, but there you have faüed to discover the truth. 
I took — I have always taken a real interest in MdUe. 
Henri's welfiare; I did not like her going out in all 
weathers; I t^iought it would be more advantageous 
for her to obtain^a permanent Situation; besides, 
I considered her now qualified to do something more 
than teach sewing. I reasoned with her; left the de- 
cision to herseif; she saw tiie correctneas of m^ '^<k^v» 
and adopted them," 

The Professor. \^t 
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''Excellent! and now> mademoiselle, you will haye 
the goodness tö giye me lier address/' 

''Her address!'' and a sombre and stony change 
came oyer the mien of the directress. ''Her address? 
Ah! — well — I wish I could oblige you, monsieur, 
but I cannot, and I will teil you why; whenever I 
myself asked her for her address, she always evaded 
the inquiry. I thought — I may be wrong — but I 
thought her motive for doing so, was a natun^, thoogh 
mistaken reluctance to introduce me to some, probably, 
very poor abode; her means were narrow, her origin 
obscure; she liyes somewhere, doubtless, in the 'hasse 
ville.'" 

'*ril not lose sight of my best pupil yet/' said I, 
"though she were bom of beggars and lodged in a 
ceUar; for the rest, it is absurd to make a bugbear of 
her origin to me — I happen to know that she was a 
ßwiss pastor's daughter, neither more nor less; and, as 
to her narrow means, I care nothing for the poverty of 
her purse so long as her heart overflows with affluence.'' 

"Your sentiments are perfectly noble, monsieur," 
said the directress, affecting to suppress a yawn; her 
sprightliness was now extinct, her tem|>orary candour 
shut up; the litÜe, red-coloured, pii^tical-boking pennon 
of audacity she had allowed to float a minute in the 
air, was furled, and the broad, sober-hued flag of dis- 
ßdmulation again hung low oyer the citadel. I did not 
Jike her tbuß, so 1 cut Bhott ^Saa tetc-ci-Uu «xA ^^^^ks^»^. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



NoTELisTS Bhould 116761 allow th6m86ly68 to weary 
of the study of real life. If thej obeerved this duty 
ooDficientioiiflly, Üiey would giye us few6r pictores 
chequered wiih vivid oontrasts of light and shade; they 
would seldom elevate their beroes and heroines to the 
heights of raptoie — still seldomer sink them to the 
depthfl of despair; for if we rarely taste the fulneäs of 
joy in this life, we yet more rarely sayour the aorid 
bittemess of hopeless angoish; unless, indeed, we have 
plunged like beasts into sensual indulgence, abused, 
strained, stimnlated, again overstrained, and, at last, 
destroyed our faculties for enjoyment; then, troly, we 
may find ourselyes without support, robbed of hope. 
Our agony is great, and bow can it end? We have 
broken the spring of our powers; life must be all 
BufiTering — too feeble to conceive faith — death must 
be darkness — God, spirits, religion can have no place 
in our collapsed minds, where linger only hideous and 
polluting recoUections of vice; and time brings us on 
to the brink of the grave, and dissolution flings us in 
— a rag eaten through and through with disease, 
wrung together with pain, stamped into the ohurohyard 
sod by the inexorable heel of despair. 

But the man of regulär life and rational mind never 
despairs. He loses bis property — it ia «i \Äss^ . — \ä 
ßtaggen a moment; then, bis enet^eA, twmm^ \p5 *^^ 
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smart, are at work to seek a remedy; ^tiTity soon 
mitigates regret. Sickness affects bim; he takes paüence 

— endnres what he cannot eure. Acute pain racks 
him; his writhing limbs know not where to find rest; 
he leans on Hope's ^ anchor. Death takes from him 
what he loves; roots up, and tears violently away the 
stem round which his affections were twined — a dark, 
dismal time, a frightfal wrench — but sotne moming 
Beligion looks into his desolate house with sunrise, and 
says, that in another world, another life, he shall meet 
his kindred again. She speaks of that world as a place 
unsullied by sin — of that life, as an era unembittered 
by sufiering; she mightily strengthens her consolation 
by connecting with it two ideas — which mortals 
cannot comprehend, but on which they love to repose 

— Etemity, Immortality; and the mind of the moumer, 
being fiUed with an image, faint yet glorious, of 
heavenly hüls all light and peace — of a spirit resting 
there in bliss — of a day when his spirit shall also 
alight there, free and disembodied — of a reunion per- 
fected by love, purified from fear — he takes courage 

— goes out to encounter the necessities and discharge 
the duties of life; and, though sadness may never lift 
her bürden from his mind, Hope will enable him to sup* 
port it. 

Well — and what suggested all this? and what is 
übe inference to be dtawn therefrom? What suggested 
^'^, 18 the circumstance oi my \>e«^ VQ^'^^ — "«^ Nstfe'wssssA 
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-^ being anatched from my hands, and put away out of 
my reach; the inference to be drawn from it is — thiat^ 
bemg a steady, reasonable man, I did not allow the 
resentment, disappointment, and grief, eDgendered in my 
mind by this evil chance, to grow tbere to any mon- 
Btrous eize; nor did I allow them to monopolize the 
whole Space of my heart; I pent them, ön the cohtrary, 
m one strait and secret nook. In the day-time, too, 
when I waa about my duties, I put them on the silent 
System; and it was only after I had closed the door of 
my Chamber at night that I somewhat relaxed my 
sieverity towards these morose nurslings, and allowed 
rent to their language of murmurs; then, in revenge, 
bhey sat on my pillow, haunted my bed, and kept me 
awake with their long, midnight cry. 

A week passed. I had said nothing more to Mdlle« 
Reuter. I had been calm in my demeanour to her, 
though stony cold and hard. When I looked at her, 
Lt was with the glance fitting to be bestowed on one 
who I knew had consulted jealousy as an adyiser, and 
employed treachery aa an instrument — the glance of 
|uiet disdain and rooted distrust. On Saturday eyening, 
ere I left the honse, I stept into the saUe-ä-manger^ 
where she was sitting alone, and, placing myself before her 
I asked, with the same tranquil tone and manner that I 
Bhould have used had I put the question for the first time — 

"Mademoiselle, will you haye tba ^ocÄxi<ä?Ä\ö ^^ 
7ie the addiesa of Erances Eyana HeimV^ 
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A litÜe surprised, bat not disconcertedy she smilingly 
disclaimed any knowledge of that address, ^adding, 
''Monsieur has perhaps forgotten that I explained all 
about that circumstance before — a week ago?" 

''Mademoiselle/' I continued, "you would greatly 
oblige me by directing me to that young person's 
abode.'* 

She seemed somewhat puzzled; and, at last, looking 
np with an adndrably counterfeited air of naiyet^, she 
demanded, ''Does Monsieur think I am telling an im- 
truth?" 

Still ayoiding to give her a direct answer, I said, 
''It is not then your intention, mademoiselle, to oblige 
me in this particular?" 

"But, monsieur, how can I teil you what I do not 
know?" 

"Very well; I understand you perfectly, made- 
moiseUe, and now I have only two or three words to 
say. This is the last week in July; in another month 
the yacation will commence; have the goodness to ayail 
yourself of the leisure it will afford you to look out for 
another English master — at the close of August, I 
shall be under the necessity of resigning my post in 
your establishment.*' 

I did not wait for her comments on this annonnce- 
ment, but bowed and immediately withdrew. 

That same evening, bootv after dinner, a servant 
brougbt me a smaU. paclteV, \\. '^«ä ^^^Xkä^Sbl^Xäs^ 
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I knew, but bad not hoped so soon to see again*, being 
in my own apartment and alone, there was notbing to 
preyent my immediately opening it; it contained four 
üye-franc pieces, and a note in Englisb. 

"MONSIEUB, 

''I came to Mdlle. Eeuter's bouse yesterday, at tbe 
time wben I knew you would be just about finisbing 
your lesson, and I asked if I migbt go into tbe scbool- 
room and speak to you. Mdlle. Eeuter came oat and 
Said you were already gone; it bad not yet struck four, 
so I tbougbt sbe must be mistaken, but concluded it 

T 

would be yain to call anotber day on tbe same errand. 
In one sense a note will do as well — it will wrap up 
tbe 20 firancs, tbe price of tbe lessons I baye receiyed 
from you; and if it will not ftdly express tbe tbanks I 
owe you in addition — if it will not bid you good-bye 
as I could wisb to baye done — if it will not teil you, 
as I long to do, bow sorry I am tbat I sball probably ^ 
neyer see you more — wby, spoken words would bardly 
be more adequate to tbe task. Had I seen you, 
I sbould probably baye stammered out sometbing feeble 
and unsatisfactory — sometbing belying my feeHngs 
ratber tban explaining tbem; so it is perbaps as 
well tbat I was denied admission to your presence. 
You often remarked, monsieur, tbat my deyoirs dwelt 
a great deal on fortitude in bearing grief — yoti 
said I introduced that theme too oftAsa; \ ^fli^ Ssj^^r^ 
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that it Ib rnueh eaaier to wrifte about a seveze duty than 
to perfonn it, for I am oppressed when I see and feel 
to wfaat a reyerse fate has condenmed me; you wen 
kind to me, monsienr — yeiy kind; I am afflicted — - 1 
am heart-broken to be qaite separated firom you; soon I 
sball baye no friend on earth. But it is useless troubling 
you with my distresses. What claim haye I on your 
sympathy? None; I will then say no more. 

FareweU, Mon&deur. 

F. E. Hjwbi.'' 

I put up the note in my pocket-book. I slipped the 
fiye-franc pieces into my purse — then I took a toin 
through my narrow Chamber. 

"MdUe. Eeuter talked about her poyerty/' said I, 
''and she is poor; yet ehe pays her debts and more. 1 
haye not yet giyen her a quarter's lessons, and she has 
sent me a quarter's due. I wonder of what she depriyed 
herseK to scrape together the twenty francs — I wonder 
what sort of a place she has to Hye in, and what soft 
of a woman her aunt is, and whether she is likely to 
get employment to supply the place she has lost No 
doubt she will haye to trudge about long enough from 
school to school, to inquire here, and apply there — 
be rejected in this place , disappointed in that. Many 
an eyening she'll go to her bed tired and unsucoessfoL 
And the directress would not let her in to bid me good- 
bjre? I migbt not haye the cbaaö^ oi ^\»SL^ä2Q%>irÄB.Vissi 
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:or a few minutes at a window in the school-room and 
»changing some halfdozen of sentences — getting to 
mow where she lived — putting matters in train for 
laving all things arranged to my mind? "No address 
m the note'' — I continoed, drawing it again from the 
^ket*book and ezamining it on each side of the two 
ieayes: '^women are women, that is certain, and always 
io business like women; men mechanically pnt a date 
ind address to their Communications. And these five-firanc 
pieoes?" — (I haoled them forth from my purse) — ^ 
^if she had offered me them herseif instead of tying 
ihem up ^ith a thread of green sük in a kind of Lilli- 
patian packet, I could have thmst them back into her 
[itHe band, and shut up the smaU, taper fingers over 
[hem — so — aad compelled her sbame, her pride, her 
ihyness all to yield to a little bit of determined Will — 
aow where is she? How can Iget at her?" 

Opening my chambeivdoor I walked down into the 
kitchen. 

"Who brought the packet?" I asked of the servant 
who had deHrered it to me. 

**XJn petit commissionnaire, monsieur." 

"Did he say anything?" 

"Bien." 

And I wended my way up the back-stairs, wondrously 
he wiser for my inqoiries. 

"No matter," said I to myself, as I agaÜL dosfe^^^ 
\oor. *'No matter — PIl seek her ttirou^ ^tx^sä^^^^ 
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And I did. I sought her day by day whenever I 
had a moment's leisure, for four weeks; I sooght her 
on Sondays all day long; I sought her on the Boule- 
vards, in the Allee Verte, in the Park; I sought her 
in Ste. Gudule and Si Jacques; I sought her in the 
two Protestant chapels; I attended these latter at the 
German, French, and English Services, not doubting 
that I should meet her at one of them. All my re- 
searehes were absolutely fruitless; my security on the 
last point was proved by the event to be equally 
groundless with my other calculations. I stood at the 
door of each chapel after the service, and waited tili 
every individual had come out, scrutinizing every gown 
draping a slender form, peering under every bonnet 
covering a young head. In vain; I saw girlish figures 
pass me, drawing their black scarfs over their sloping 
Shoulders, but none of them had the exact tum and aii 
of Mdlle. Henri's; I saw pale and thoughtful faces 
"encadr^es" in bands of brown hair, but I never found 
her forehead, her eyes, her eyebrows. All the features 
of all the faces I met seemed Mttered away, because 
my eye failed to recognise the peculiarities it was bent 
upon; an ample space of brow and a large, dark, and 
serious eye, with a fine but decided line of eye-brow 
traced above. 

"She has probably left Brüssels — perhaps is gone 

to Eiigland, as she said she would,'* muttered I in- 

wardljr, as on the afteTnoon oi ^ööa iw»Äö. ^\ssäs»\ l 
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tumed from the door of the chapel royal whicli the 
door-keeper had just closed and locked, and followed 
in the wake of the last of the congregation, now dis- 
persed and dispersing over the Square. I had soon 
outwalked the couples of English gentlemen and ladies. 
(GraciQus goodness! why don't they dress better? My 
eye is yet filled with yisions of the high-flouneed, 
sloyenly, and tumbled dresses in costly silk and satin, 
of the large unbecoming collars in expensiye lace; of 
the ill-cut coats and strangely fashioned pantaloons 
which eyery Sunday, at the English Service, filled the 
choirs of the chapel-royal, and after it, issuing forth 
into the square, came into disadyantageous contrast 
with freshly and trimly attired foreign figures, 
hastening to attend salut at the church of Coburg). 
I had passed these pairs of Britons, and the groups of 
pretty British children, and the British footmen and 
waiüng-maids; I had crossed the Place Broyale, and 
got into the Eue Boyale, thence I had diyerged into 
the Rue de Louyain — an old and quiet street. I re- 
member that, feeling a Httle hungry, and not desiring 
to go back and take my share of the "goüter," now on 
the refectory-table at Pelefs — to wit, pistolets and 
water — I stepped into a baker^s and refreshed myself 
on a couc (?) (it is a Elemish word, I don't know how 
to si>ell it) d Corinthe — ^ angUcey a currant bun — and 
a cup of cofee; and then I strolled on tQ^«xd& ^!c^ 
JPorte de Louyain. Very soon I ^üä o\)X. ol *Oaa ^sÄ?3'» 
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and slowly mounting the hill, whioh ascends fram the 
gate^ I took my time; for the aftemooiiy thongh cbudy, 
was very Bultry, and not a breeze stirred to refreah 
the atmosphere. No inhabitant of Brüssels need wander 
far to searoh for solitnde; let him^ bnt more half a 
league from bis own city and he will find her brooding 
still and blank over the wide fields, so drear though so 
lertile, spread ont treeless and trackless ronnd the ca- 
pital of Brabani Having gained the snmmit of the 
hill, and having stood and looked long oyer Üie 
coltured bat lifeless campaign, I feit a wish to quit the 
high road, which I had hitherto followed, and get in 
among those tilled grounds — fertile as the beds of a 
Brobdignagian kitchen-garden — spreading far and 
Wide even to the boundaries of the horiÄon, wheie, 
from a dusk green, distance changed them to a sollen 
blue, and confused their tints with those of the liyid 
and thunderous-looking sky. Accordingly I tumed.ap 
a by-path to the right; I had not followed it £eu: ere ü 
bronght me, as I expected, into the fields^ amidst 
which y just before me, stretched a long and lofty white 
wall enclosing, as it seemed from the foUage showing 
above, some thickly planted nnrsery of yew and 
cypress, for of that species were the branches reeting 
on the pale parapets, and crowding gloomily about a 
massiTO eross, planted donbtless on a central eminence 
and extending its aima, ^hich seemed of black marble^ 
oyer tbe isununits o£ t3a.o»e ftmia\«t \x^^, 1^ ^^^cs3ü6^s&s& 
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wondering to what houBe this well-protected garden 
appertained; I tumed the angle of the wall, thinking 
to see Bome stately residence; I was dose upon great 
nran gates; there was a hut serving for a lodge near, 
bat I had no occasion to apply for the key — the 
gales were open; I pushed one leaf back, rain had 
rosted its hinges, for it groaned dolefuUy as they re- 
▼olred. Thick planting embowered the entrance, 
Passing ap the avenue I saw objeots on each band 
which, in their own mnte langaage of inscription and 
sign, explained clearly to what abode I had made my 
way. This was the hoose appoinled for all living; 
orosses, monnments, and garlands of everlastings an- 
nonncedy ^'The Protestant Cemetery» outside the gate of 
LouTain/' 

The place was laige enough to afford half an hour's 
strolüng without the monotony of treading continnally 
the same path, and, for those who love to pemse the 
annals of grave-yards, here was variety of inscription 
enongh to occupy the attention for double or treble 
that Space of time. Hither people of many kindreds, 
tongues, and nations, had biought their dead for inter- 
ment; and here, on pages of stone, of marble, and of 
biass, were written names, dates, last tribates of pomp 
or love, in English, in Erench, in German, and Latin. 
Here the Englishman had erected a marble moniunent 
orer the remains of bis Mary ötniVk ox ^«si^ "^T^^^n^.^ 
and mscribed it only with her name. TViWC^ >öaft^^^t«w35v 
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widower had shaded the grave of hi8 Elmire or CeW 
tine with a brüliant thicket of roses, amidst which a 
litÜe tablet rising, bore an equally bright testimony to 
her cotmtless yirtues. Eyery nation, tribe, and kindred, 
•monmed after its own fashion, and bow soundless was 
ihe mouming of all! My own tread^ thougb slow and 
upon smooth-roUed paths, seemed to starÜe, becanae it 
formed the sole break to a silence otherwise total 
Not only the winds, but the yery fitful, wandering aini, 
were that aftemoon, as by common consent, all Miesa 
asleep in their yarious quarters; the north was hushed, 
the south silenfcy the east sobbed not, nor did the west 
whisper. The cloudd in heayen were Condensed and 
dull, but apparently quite motionless. Under the trees 
of this cemetery nestled a warm, breathless gloom, out 
of which the cypresses stood up straight and mute, above 
which the willows hung low and still; where the flowen» 
as languid as fair, waited listless for night dew or thunde^ 
shower; where the tombs, and those they hid, lay im- 
passible to sun or shadow, to rain or droughi 

Importuned by the sound of my own foetsteps^ 
I tumed off upon the turf , and slowly advanced to a 

. groye of yews; I saw something stir among the stems; 
I thought it might be a broken brauch swinging, my 
shortHsighted yision had caught no form, only a sense 
of motion, but the dusky shade passed on, appeanng 
and Jisrappearing at the opeivin^ in the ayenue. I soon 

dißoemed it was a üvia^ \]tmx%> «^^ ^ \ssa0ss1 *^KSM^^ 
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and, drawing nearer, I perceived it was a woman, 
pacing slowly to and fro, and eyidently deeming herself 
alone as I had deemed myself alone, and meditating as 
I had been meditating. Ere long, she retumed to a 
seat which I fancy she had but jnst quitted, or I 
should have caught sight of her before. It was in a 
nooky Bcreened by a clump of trees; there was the 
white wall before her, and a litÜe stone set up against 
the wall, and, at the foot of the stone, was an aUot- 
ment of turf freshly tumed up, a new-made graye^ 
I put on my spectacles, and passed soflily close behind 
her; glancing at the inscription on the stone, I read, 
''Julienne Henri, died at Brasseis, aged sixty. Augast 
lOth, 18 — r Haying perused the inscription, I looked 
down at the form sitting bent and thoughtful just under 
my eyes, unconscious of the yicinity of any liying 
thing; it was a sHm, youthful figure in mouming ap- 
p|d:el of the plainest black stuff, with a Httle simple 
black crape bonnet; I feit, as well as saw, who it was; 
and, moTing neither band nor foot, I stood some mo- 
ments enjoying the security of conyiction. I had 
Bought her for a month, and had never discovered one 
of her traces — never met a hope, or seized a chance 
of encountering her anywhere. I had been forced to 
loosen my grasp on expectation; and, but an hour 
ago, had sunk slackly under the discouraging thought 
that the current of life, and the imp\ibe oi ^^^^s^^ko^^ 
had ßwept her foreyec £rom my xeaciYi^ «a<^., \s^<3ä.v 
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while bending Bullenly earthward beneath the pressaie 
of deBpondenoy — while following with my eyes the 
track of sorrow on the turf of a graye-yard — here was 
my lost jewel dropped on the tear-fed herbage, nestUng 
in the mossy and mooldy roots of yew-trees. 

Frances sat yery quiet, her elbow on her knae, 
and her head on her band« I know she coold retain 
a thinking attitude a long time withont change; at last^ 
a tear feil; she had been looking at the name od. the 
stone before her, and her heart had no donbt endored 
one of those constrictions with which the desolate 
living, regretting the dead, are, at times, so soiely 
oppreased. Many tears rolled down, which she wiped 
away, again and again, with her handkerchief; some 
distressed sobs escaped her, and then, the parozysm 
over, she sat quiet as before. I put my band gently 
on her Shoulder; no need further to prepare her, toit 
she was neither hysterical nor liable to fainling-fits; 
a sudden push, indeed, might have startled her, bat 
the oontact of my quiet touch merely woke attention 
as I wished; and, though she tumed quickly, yet so 
lightningHSwift is thought — in some minds espeoially — 
I belieye the wonder of what — the consdousness of 
who it was that thus stole unawares on her solitude, 
had passed through her brain, and flashed into her 
heart, eyen before she had effected that hasty moyement; 
at leaat, Anmzement had httcdlY K^^tifid bsr eyes and 
nußed them to mine, et« Bäco^^t^ \TÄörB«Ä. *Q&s5a 
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irids witti moBt speakiiig brightneas. Nerroug surprise 
had hardlj disoomposed her featueB eie a Bentiment of 
moat Thid joy shone dear and wann <mi her whole 
countenanoe. I had kaidiy tkne to observe ttiat ehe 
was wasted and pale, ere oalled to feel a responrive 
inward pleaBnze by the senae of most fall and exquisite 
pleasme glowing in ih» animated flnshy and thining 
In the expanslye light, now diflüsed over my pupiPa 
fiiee. It was the ■ommer sun flashing oat affcef 
Hie heayy sommer shower; and what fertilizes more 
rapidly than that beam, bnniing almost like fire in 
its ardoor? 

I hate boldness — that böldness whioh is of the 
braasy brow and insensate nerves; bat I love the eonrage 
of the streng heart, the fervoor of the generoos blood; 
I loved with passion the light of Eranoes Evans' clear 
haael eye when it did not fear to look straight into 
mine; I loved the tones wilii whioh sbe attered the 
words — 

''Mon maitrel mon maltre!" 

I kyfed the movement with whioh she eonfided her 
band to my band; I loved her as she stood then, 
pennyless and parenüess; for a sensoaliat charmless, 
for me a treasnre — my best object <d sympathy on 
earth, thinking such thoughts as I thought, fseling such 
feelings as I feit; my ideal of the shrine in whic^ to 
seel mj $toTeB of love; personi&oaidoii ol ^^k^k^cl^ti ^üs^ 
/br^hought, of diligence and petaevetaxkSÄ^ ^'i ^'^^ 

f^ Professor, "Vb 
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denial and self-control — those guardianSy those tnisty 
keepers of the gift I longed to confer on her — =■ the gifl; 
of all my affections; model of truth and honour, of 
independence and conscientiousness — those refiners 
and sustainers of an honest life; silent possessor of 
a well of tenderness, of a flame, as genial, as still, 
as pure as quenchless, of natural feeling^ natural 
passion — those sources of refreshment and comfort 
to the sanctuary of home. I knew how quietly and 
how deeply the well bubbled in her heart; I knew 
how the more dangerous flame bumed safely ander 
the eye of reason; I had seen when the fire shot up 
a moment high and \ind, when the accelerated heat 
troubled life's carrent in its Channels; I had seen reason 
reduce the rebel, and humble its blaze to embers. I 
had confidence. in Erances Evans; I had respect for her, 
and as I drew her arm through mine^ and led her out 
of the cemetery, I feit I had another sentiment, as strong 
as confidence, as firm as respect, more fervid than either 
— that of love. 

"Well, my pupil," said I, as the ominous-sounding 
gate swnng to behind us — "Well, I have found you 
again: a month's search has seemed long, and I little 
thought to haye discovered my lost .sheep straying 
amongst graves." 

Never had I addressed her bat as '^Mademoiselle'' 
before, and to speak thns was to take up a tone new to 
i^otb her and me. Her answet wg^^^^^ "cdä *öqss^ *^ 
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tangaage ruffled none of her feelings, woke no discord 
in her heart: — 

"Mon maltre," she seid, "have you troubled yourself 
(x> seek mef I litüe imagined you would think mach of 
my absence, but 1 gneyed bitterly to be taken away 
&01U you. I was sorry for that circumstance when 
heayier troubles ought to have made me forget it." 

"Your aunt is dead?" 

''Yes, a fortnight since, and she died füll of regre1> 
which I coold not chase from her mind; she kept 
repeatingy eyen danng the last night of her existence, 
^Frances, you will be so lonely when I am gone, so 
&iendless': she wished too that she could haye been 
buried in Switzerland, and it was I who persuaded 
her in her old age to leave the banks of Lake Leman, 
and to come, only as it seems to die^ in this flat 
region of Flanders. Willingly would I have observed 
lier last wish, and taken her remains back to our own 
country, but that was impossible; I was forced to lay 
ber here." 

^'She was ill but a short time, I presume?'' 

''But three weeks. When she began to sink I asked 
Mdlle. Eeuter's leave to stay with her and wait on her; 
[ readily got leave.'' 

''Do you retum to the pensionnat?'' I demanded 
liastily. 

''Monsieur, when I had been at home a ^e<ek 
\£d21e. Beuter called one evening> V\a\> «i^«t \. \ä^ 
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got my aunt to bed; she w^tit into her room to cipeak 
to her, aad was extremely civil and afißeible, as ehe 
alwi^ is; alterwards «he came and sat with me a long 
time, and, just as ehe rose to go away, she said: 
^Mademoiselle, I shall not soon cease to Tegret youi 
departuie &om mj establkhment, thoogh indeed it is 
tme that 70a have tanght your class of pnpik go ^w^ 
that they are all quite accomplished in the little works 
you manage bo ekilfdlly, and have not the elightert need 
of lurther instmction; my second teacher must in Ibtaie 
«upply your place, with regard to the younger pupüs, 
as well as she can, though she is indeed an infeiioi 
aitnte to you, and doubtless it will be your paart now 
to asBome a higher x>osition in your calHng; I am soie 
you will everywhere find schools and families mlling to 
profit by your talents.' And then she paid me my last 
quarter's salary. I asked, as Mademoiselle would no 
doubt thiiik, yery bluntly, if she designed to disehai]ge 
VßB fifom the Establishment She smiled at my ineliBganee 
of speech, and answered that 'cur connection as employer 

. and employed was certainly dissolved, but that she hoped 
still to relain the pleasure oi my acquaintance *, she «hould 
always be happy to see me as a Mend;' and then fl^ 
Said Bomething about the excellent condition of the stieets» 
and the long continuance of fine weather, and went away 
quite cheerful.** 

I laughßä linwardly; all this was so like the direc- 

tresß — BO like wbat X YisA ^sx^^qXä^ «ja. ^g^^es^ ^ 
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hat conduet; and üien the exposure and proof q£ her lie, 
tmconsdira&ly a^MLed bj Erances: — * ^'She faad £re^ 
qtientlj applied for Mdlle. Henri's addvesa,'' tomootk; 
''Mdlle. Henri liad alwajs evaded giying it/' &c,, &o^ 
and here I fonnd her a yisitor at the very hcnid& of 
whose localitf she had professed absolute ignoraneel 

Any oomments I might have iniended to^ make tD. 
my pnpil's Communications were checked by the jdash* 
zng of large rain-drops on our faces and on üie^ path, 
and by the mutteiing of a distant but ccmiiiig dtorm. 
The waming obrious in stagnant air and leaden aky 
had already induced me to take the road leading back 
ta Brüssels, and now I hastened my own steps and those 
of my companion, and, as our way lay downhill, we got 
on rapidly. There was an interral afiier the fall of the 
flrst broad drops before heavy rain eame en; in the 
meantime we had passed through the Porte de LouiraLoi 
and were again in the city. 

"Where do you lire?*' I asked; "I wifl see yoa safe 
home." 

'^Bue Notre Dame aux Neiges,*' ansirered Framees. 

It was not far from the Eue de LouTain, and we 
stood on the door-steps of the house we sought ere the 
doads, severing with loud peal and shattered cataraet öf 
Ughjaiing, emptied their lind folds in a torrent, heaVy, 
proaie, and broad. 

''Come in! come in!" said Eousuße«, «a^ «I^isl Y^)!ä^% 
her into the house, I paused ere 1 ioÄotiÄv ^öa» ^^sä. 
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decided me; I stepped across the threshold, shnt the 
door on the nishing, flasbing, whitening storm, and 
followed her npstairs to her apartments. Seither she 
nor I were wet; a projection over the door had 
warded off the straight-descending flood; none bot 
the ürsty large drops had touched cur garments; one 
xninute more and we should not have had a dry thread 
on US. 

Stepping over a little mat of green wool, I found 
myself in a small room with a painted floor and a 
sqnare of green carpet in the middle; the articles of 
fumiture were few, but all bright and exquisitely clean; 
Order reigned through its narrow limits — such order 
as it soothed my punctilious soul to behold. And I 
had hesitated to enter the abode, because I apprehended 
after all that Mdlle. Beuter's hint abont its extreme 
poverty might be too well-founded, and I feared to 
embarrass the lace-mender by entering her lodgings 
onawares! Poor the place might be; poor truly it 
was; bat its neatness was better than elegemce, änd, 
had bnt a bright little fire shone on that clean hearth, 
I should have deemed it more attractive than a palace. 
No fire was there, however, and no fuel laid ready to 
light; the lace-mender was nnable to allow herseif that 
indulgence, especially now when, deprived by death of 
her sole relative, she had only her own nnaided exe^ 
Jona to rely on. Erancea ^«tä, \täö «a Yaner room to 
take off her bonnet, «hol äi^ c^.\aö ws^ ^ tösäl^ ^ 
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frugal neatness, with her well-fitting black stuff dress, 
BO accurately defining her elegant bust and taper waist^ 
with her spotless white collar tamed back from a fair 
and shapely neck, with her plenteous brown hair a,r- 
ranged in smooth bands on her temples, and in a large 
Grecian plat behind: Ornaments she had none — neither 
brooch, ring, nor ribbon; she did well enough without 
them — perfection of fit, proportion of form, grace of 
carriage, agreeably supplied their place. Her eye, as 
ehe re- entered the smsdl sitting-room, instantly sought 
xnine, which was just then lingering on the hearth; 
I knew she read at once the sort of inward nith and 
pitying pain which the chill vacancy of that hearth 
stirred in my soul: quick to penetrate, quick to de* 
tennine, and quicker to put in practice, she had in a 
moment tied a holland apron round her waist; then 
ehe disappeared, and re-appeared with a basket; it 
bad a cover; she opened it, and produced wood and 
coal; defdy and compactly she arranged them in the 
grate. 

''It is her whole stock, and she will exhaust it out 
of hospitality," thought I. 

"What are you going to do?" I asked: "not surely 
to light a fire this hot evening? I shall be smothered." 

"Indeed, monsieur, I feel it very chilly since the 
rain began; besides, I must boil the water for my tea, 
for I take tea on Sundays; you will be obliged to tc^ 
and bear the heat** 
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She had struck a light; the wood was already in a 
blaie; and troly, when contrasted witii the Barkness, übe 
wild tamult of the tempest without, that peaceful glow 
whioh began tö beam on the now animated hearth^ jeemed 
Terj cheering. A low, purring sound, from some qnarter, 
announced that another being, besides myself, was pleased 
with' the change; a black eat, roused bj the light £rom 
its sleep on a little cushioned foot-stool, ctone and rubbed 
its head against Frances' gown as she kn^; »he eaiessed 
ity saying it had been a favourite with her ''panvre ta&fe 
Julienne." 

The fire being lit, the hearih swept, and a small 
kettle of a very antique pättem, sueh as I thooght I 
remembered to have seen in old fann-houses ia Eng- 
land, placed over the now ruddy fiame, Fraaces' hands 
were washed, and her aprem removed in an instant; 
th^n she opened a cupboard, and took out a teartray, 
on which she had soon arranged a china tea^eqnipage, 
whose pattem-, shape, and size, denoted a röttfote aati- 
qnity; a little, old-fashioned silver spoon was deposited 
in each saucer; and a pair of ulyer t6^s> eqoaEy old- 
fashioned, were laid on the sugar^basiii; from the eup- 
board, too, was produced a tidy süver cream-^wer, not 
larger than an ^g-shell. While making titiese pnepara- 
tions, she ehanced to look up, and, reading emiofiity in 
my eyes, she smiled and asked — 

''Is this like England, monsieur?" 

''iiie the England of a"bsmöiTe^'^^«XÄ^<;i? ^^«»gcüs^ 
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"Is it traly? Well, everything on this tray is at 
least a hnndied years cid: these onps, these spoons, this 
ewer, are all heit-looilis; my great-grandmother left them 
to n^ grandmotheTy she to my mother, and my mother 
brcmght them with her from England to Switzerland, 
and left, them to me; and, eyer since I was a litÜe girl, 
I kave thought I should like to carry them back to 
Eng^Land, whence they came^'^ 

She put some pistolets on tte table; she made the 
tea, as^foreigners do make tea — i. e., at the rate of a 
teaspoonfol to half a dozen cups; she placed me a ohair, 
and, as I took it, she sisked, with a sort of exoltation ^- 

"Will it make you thinS: yourself at home £or a 
moment?" 

^'If I had a home in England, I belieye it wmüd 
recall it,'' I answered; and, in tmth, there was a sort of 
Ülosion in seeing the fair-'complexioiied, English-looking - 
girl presiding at the English meal, and speaking in the 
Englisb, language. 

^'Yon have then no home?" was her remark. 

"Kone, nor ever have had. If erer I ^ossess a 
hoaie, it must be of my own making, and the task is 
yet to begin.** And, as I spoke, a pang, new to me, 
shot across my beart: it was a pang of mortification at 
tiie hmnüity of my position, and the inadeqnacy of my 
means; while with that pang was bom a strong dlesxre 
to do more, eam more, be more, pofifie«^ tsi<^x^\ «s!l^\!^ 
iJie incretmed poßBeBBionB, my Tonaeä. «üÖl «»J?>^st «^gs>^» 
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panted to inclade the home I had never had, the wife I 
inwardly vowed to win. 

Franceß' tea was littie better than bot water, sugar, 
aad milk; but I liked it, and it cbeered me; and ber 
pistolets, witb wbicb sbe could not offer me batter, weie 
sweet to my palate as manna. 

Tbe repast over, and tbe treasured plate and porce- 
lain being wasbed and put by, the brigbt table rubbed 
still brigbter, **\e cbat de ma tante Jalienne" also 
being fed witb provisions brougbt forth on a plate for 
its special use, a few stray cinders, and a scattering of 
asbes too, being swept from tbe beartb, Frances at last 
sat down; and then, as *sbe took a cbair opposite to 
me, sbe betrayed, for tbe forst time, a littie embarrass- 
ment; and no wonder, for indeed I bad unconscionsly 
watcbed ber rather too closely, followed all ber steps 
and all ber movements a littie too perseveringly with 
my eyes, for sbe mesmerized me by tbe grace and 
alertness of ber action — by tbe defk, cleanly, and 
even decorative eifect resulting from eacb toucb of ber 
sligbt and fine fingers; and wben, at last, sbe subsided 
to stillness, tbe intelligence of ber face seemed beauty 
to me, and I dwelt on it accordingly. Her colour, 
boweyer, nsing, ratber tban settling witb repose, and 
ber eyes remaining downcast, thoagb I kept waiting 
for tbe lids to be raised tbat I migbt drink a ray of 
the ligbt I loved — a li^bt 'wbftte fire dissolved in 
ßoftneaa, where affection tem^^x^^ ^«iÄ\xsjiass^^ -s^^ssä^ 
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just now at least, pleasure played with thought — this 
expectation not being gratified, I began at last to 
snspect that I had probably myself to blame for the 
disappointment; I must cease gazing, and begin talking, 
if I wished to break the spell under which she now sat 
motionless; so recoUecting the composing effect which an 
authoritatiye tone and mannet had ever been wont to 
prodace on her, I said — 

''Get one of your English books, mademoiselle, for 
the rain yet falls heavily, and will probably detain me 
half an honr longer." 

Beleased, and set at ease, np she rose, got her 
book, and accepted at once the chair I placed for her 
at my side. She had selected "Paradise Lost*' from her 
shelf of classics, thinking, I suppose, the religions ^cha- 
racter of the book best adapted it to Sunday; I told her 
to begin at the beginning, and while she read Milton's 
invocation to^that heavenly muse, who on the "secret 
top of Oreb or Sinai" had taught the Hebrew shepherd 
how in the womb of chaos, the conception of a world 
had originated and ripened, I enjoyed, undisturbed, 
the treble pleasure of having her near me, hearing the 
Bound of her voice — a sound sweet and satisfying in 
my ear — and looking, by intervals, at her face: of 
this last privilege, I chiefly availed myself when I foand 
fanlt with an intonaiion, a pause, or an emphasis; as 
long as I dogmatized, I might also gaze, -^Vicra^ ^^<;^^^osi% 
too warm a ßuab. 
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'^Enoiigb/' said I, lAien »he had gone through 
some half dozea pages (a work of time withr her, 
fot she vead skwly and paused oiten to ask and 
leeeive inlbntiati^Q) — ''enoagh; and now tke rain is 
oeasing^ ajad I must soon go.'' Fcnr, itideed, at that 
montenty looking towards the window, I aaw it all blne; 
the thimder-clouds were broken and Boattered, and tiie 
setting August sun sent a gleam like the teflection of 
^ mbies through the lattke. I got up; I drew on my 
gloves. 

^'You have not yet found another Situation to supply 
the place of that &om which you were dismissed by 
Mcflle. Eeuter?" 

**l^o, monsieur; I have made inquiiies eyery^iiiare, 
but they au ask me for referenees; and to speak truth, 
I do not like to apply to the directress, because I con- 
sider she acted neither justly nor honourably towards 
me; she used underhand means to set my pupils against 
me, and .thereby render me unhappy while I held my 
jdace in her establishment, and she eTBntually depriyed 
me of it by a maaked and hypoeritical rnfmoeuvre, 
pretending that she was acting for my good, but really 
snatching from me my chief means of subsistence, at a 
crisis when not only my x)wn lifo, but that of another, 
depended on my ezertions: of her I will neyer more 
ask a fäTour." t 

"KoWf th«i, do yoU ^cr^% \ä ^ qqlI How do 
yon live now?" 
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^'I hare still m^r laoe-'mendiiig trade; with cure^ it 
wiH "keeip me irom starmtion, and I donbt noi by dint 
4f£ «ocertion to get better . employment yet; it is only a 
fortnigbt siDoe I began to try; my ooun^e or hopes are 
by HO means wom out yet. 

''And if you get what you wish, what then? y^bsA 
are yoor nldmate yiews?" 

''To BQiive enongh to cross the cbannel; I always look 
to England as my Canaan." 

"Well, well — ere long I sbaU pay you another 
Tisit; good evening now/' and I left her rather ab^ 
mptly; I had much ado to resist a streng inward Im- 
pulse, urging me to take a warmer, a more expreesive 
leave: what so natural as to fold her fbr a moment in 
a close embrace, to imprint one kiss on her oheek or 
forehead? I was not unreasonable — that was all I 
wanted; satisfic^L in ihat point, I could go away content, 
and Eeason denied me eyen this; Bke ordered me to 
tum my eyes from her face, and n^ steps £rom her 
apartment — to quit her as dryly and coldly as I 
would have quitted old Madame Pelet. I obeyed, but 
I swore lancorously to be aTenged one day. "Pll 
eam a right to do as I please in this matter, or TU die 
in the contest I have one objeet befbre me now -^ 
to get that Genevese girl te mey wife; and my imie 
she shall be — that is, provided she has as mach, or 
half as much regard for her masier as he hasü i^ Vj^^. 
And would she be bo docile, &o lom^^x^^) ^i^ \^as^S?^ 
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linder my instnictions if she bad not? Would she dt 
at my aide when I dictate or correct, with such a BtiÜ, 
contented, halcyon mien?" For I bad eyer remarked, 
tbat bowever sad or barassed ber countenance might 
be wben I entered a room, yet after I bad been near 
ber, spoken to ber a few words, given ber some direo 
tions, uttered perbaps some reproofs, sbe would, all at 
onee, nestle into a nook of bappiness, and look np 
serene and reviyed. Tbe reproofs suited ber best of 
all: wbile I scolded sbe would cbip away witb ber 
pen-knife at a pencil or a pen; fidgetting a little, 
pouting a little, defending berself by monosyllables, and 
wben I deprived ber of tbe pen or pencil, fearing it 
would be all cut away, and wben I interdicted even tbe 
monosyllabic defence, for tbe purpose of working np tbe 
subdued excitement a little bigber, sbe would at last 
raise ber eyes and giye me a certain glance, sweetened 
witb gaiety, and pointed witb defiance, wbicb, to speak 
trutb, thrilled me as notbing bad ever done, and made 
me, in a fasbion (tbougb bappily sbe did not know it), 
ber subject; if not ber slaye. After sucb little scenes, 
bef spirits would maintain tbeir flow, often for some 
bours, and, as I remarked before, ber bealtb tberefrom 
took a sustenance and yigour wbicb, previously to tbe 
event of ber aunfs deatb and ber dismissal, bad almost 
recreated ber wbole frame. 

It baa taken me seyeni mioute« to write tbese last 
Bentences; but I bad Üiou^^iV. ^JÄ. V)cä\x \jväv«^ ^nm^^ 
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the biief interval of descending the stairs from Fränces' 
room. Just as I was opening the outer door, I re- 
membered the twenty francs which I had not restored; 
I paused: impossible to carry them away with me; 
dificult to force them back on their original owner; I 
had now seen her in her own humble abode, witnessed 
the dignity of her poverty, the pride of order, the 
fastidious care of conservatism, obyious in the arrange- 
ment and economy of her little home; I was sure she 
would not suffer herseif to be excused paying her debts; 
I was certain the favour of indemnity would be accepted 
&om no band, perhaps least of all from mine: yet these 
four five-franc pieces were a bürden to my self-respect, 
and I must get rid of them. An expedient — a clumsy 
one no doubt, but the best I could devise — suggested 
itself to me. I darted up the stairs, knocked, re-entered 
the room as if in haste: — 

''Mademoiselle, I have forgotten one of my gloves; 
I must have left it here." 

She instantly rose to seek it; as she tumed her 
back, I — being now at the hearth — noiselessly lifted 
a little vase, one of a set of china omaments, as old- 
tashioned as the tea-cups — slipped the money under it, 
then saying — "Oh here is my glove! I had dropped 
it within the fender; good evening, mademoiselle/' I 
made my second exit. 

Brief as my Impromptu retum had \ie«\i, S^ \ä^ 
a/forded me time to pick up a lieattrwi\Ä> \ x^xqm^^ 
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that Erances had already removed the red embevs of 
ker dheerftil little ßre irom the grate: foroed to oalcukte 
every item, to save in every detail, she iiad instemtly 
on mj departuie retrenched a luxuiy too expensive to 
be enjoyed alone. 

"I am glad it is not yet winter,'' thonght I; ''bat 
in two numths more come the winds and rains of No- 
vember; woold to God that before then I couid eMn 
the ri^, and the power, to shovel coals into that grate 
ad libitum!" 

Already the pavement was drying; a balmy and 
fresh breeze stirred the air, porified by lightning: I feit 
the West behind me^ where spread a sky like opal; 
azure immingled witii crimson: the enlarged son, gloriong 
in Tyiian tinlB, dipped bis brim already; stepping, as 
I was, eastward, I faced a yast bank of cloudB, but also 
I had before me the arch of an erening rainbow; a 
perfect rainbow — high, wide, vivid. I looked long; 
my eye drank in the scene, and I suppose my bcain 
must have abs(»rbed it; for that night, after lying awake 
in pleasant fever a loaig time, watching the silent sheefr 
lif^tning, which stül played among the retreating 
clonds, and flashed silvery over the stars, I at last feil 
asleep; and then in a dream were reprodueed the set- 
ting sun, the bank of clouds, the mighty rainbow. I 
stood, methought, on a terrace; I leaned over a pua- 
peted wall; there waa a^ae^ b^low me, depth I could 
not fathom, but Hearing an eaäl^^^ '^sMÖsi. ^1 ^v^^^\ 
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believed it to be the sea; sea spread to the horizon; 
80a' of changefol green and intense blue: all was soft in 
the distance; all vaponr-veiled. A spark of gold 
glistened on the Ime between water and air, floated up, 
approachedy enlai^ed, changed; the object hung midway 
between heaven and earth, under the arch of the rain- 
bow; the soft bat dask clouds diffased behind. It 
hoyered as on wings; pearly, fleecy, gleaming air 
streamed like raiment round it; light, tinted with cama« 
tion, coloured what seemed face and limbs; . a large star 
Bhone with still lustre on an angel's forehead; an upraised 
arm and band, glancing like a ray, pointed to the bow 
overhead, and a voice in my heart whispered — 
"Hope smiles on Effort!" 

CHAPTER XX 

A coHPETEKCT was what I wanted; a competency 
it was now my aim and resolve to secure; biit never 
had I been farther from the mark. With Augast the 
Bchool-year (Pann^e scolaire) closed, the examinations 
concluded, the prizes were adjudged, the schools dis- 
persed, the gates of all Colleges, the doors of all pen- 
sionnats shut^ not to be re-opened tili the beginning or 
middle of October. The last day of Augast was at 
band, and what was my position? Had I adyanced a 
step since the commencement of the past quarter? On 
thö contrary, I haä receded onie. "By x«Ilc^«vKa% \k% 

I7iß Professor, A^ 
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engagement as Engliiih master in MdUe. Eeuter^s estab- 
lifibmenty I had volimtarily ent off 20/. finom my yearly 
inoome; I had diminished my 60Z., per annum to 40/., and 
even that sum I now held by a yery precariouB teonre. 

It ifl Bome time amce I made any referenee to M. 
Pelet The moonlight valk is, I think, the last in- 
eident reoorded in thia naxratiye where that gentleman 
cuts any compicuoiiB figore: the &ct ia, since that even^ 
a ohange had come over the apirit of onr interoouxMb 
He, indeedy Ignorant that the still honr, a clondleaa 
moon, and an open lattiee, had revealed to me the 
aeoiet of hia selfiah lore and false friendahip, would 
have continued amooth and oomplaiaant aa ever; bat I 
grew spiny as a porcupine, and inflexible aa a black* 
thom cudgel; I never had a smile for hia raiUery, 
nerer a moment for bis society, hia invitationa tO' take 
coffee with bim in bis parlour were inyariably rejected, 
and Tery atiffly and stemly rejected too; hia jeating 
alluaiona to the directreaa (which he still oonturaed) 
were heard with a grün calm yery different finom the 
petnlant pleaaore they were formerly wont to ezoite. 
For a long time Feiet bore with my frigid demeanour 
yeiy patientty; he even increaaed hia attentiona, bot 
&iding that eyen a cringing politeneaa failed to ünw 
or moye me, he at laat altered too; in hia tum he 
cooled; hia inyitationa ceaaed; bis oountenanoe became 
HupiewoB and oyercaat, and I read in the perplezed 
yot bwoding aopeot of hia \ao'^ > «i tncBk\»s3^» ^siaoBssBatiäkssck 
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aiid tompeataati of premises, and «a amdotifl endeavour 
to draw tiience some explanatory infereiice. Ere long^ 
I fanojy he cnieceeded, for he was not withont pene* 
tration; perhaps, ioo, Mdlle. Zorajfde might have aided 
him in the Solution of the enigma; at anj rate I soon 
found that the nncertainty of doubt had vanished f^m 
his manner; renonncing all pretence of fiiendship and 
cordiality, he adopted a reserved, formal, but still 
sompulously polite deportment This was the point ta 
which I had wished to bring him, and I was now again 
domparatiyely at my ease. I did not, it.is true, bke 
mj Position in his house, bnt being freed from the an^^ 
noyance of false professions and double-dealing I could 
endnre it, especially as no heroic sentiments of hatred 
or jealonsy of the director distracted my philosophieal 
soul; be had not, I foond, wonnded me in a rery 
tender point, the wound was so soon and so radically 
healed, leaving only a sense of contempt for the 
treacheroi» fasMon in which it had been inflicted, and 
a lasting mistrast of the band which I had detected at- 
temptmg to stab in the dark. 

This State of things continned tut about the middle 
of Jvljf and then there was a little change; Pelet came 
home one night, an honr affcer his nsual time, in a stato 
of uncquirocal intoxication, a thing anomaloas witli 
him; for if he had some of the worst fanltB of Id» 
oduntrymen he had also one at least of their Tictoßa^ 
/. Ä eobriety. 80 dmnk, howefvei, ntää \ie tk^^s^ ^^^kä 
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occasion that öfter baving Totused the whole establ^li' 
ment (except the pnpils, whose dormitory being over 
the classes in a building apart from the dwelling-honse, 
was consequently out of the reach of disturbance) by 
violently ringing the hall-bell and ordering lunch to be 
brought in immediately, for he imagined it was noon, 
whereas the city bells had just tolled midnight; after 
having fariously rated the servants for their want of 
punctuality, and gone near to chastise bis poor oM 
mother, who advised bim to go to bed, he b^an raying 
dreadfully about "le maudit Anglais, Creemsvoit." I 
had not yet retired; some German books I had got 
hold of had kept me up late; I heard the uproar below, 
and could distinguish the director's voice exalted in a 
XDanner as appalling as it was unusuaL Opening my 
door a little, I became aware of a demand on bis part 
for "Creemsvort" to be brought down to him that he 
might out bis throat on the hall-table and wash bis 
honour, which he affirmed to be in a dirty condition, in 
mfemal British blood. "He is either mad or drunk," 
thought 1, '^and in either case the old woman and the 
servants will be the better of a man's assistance," so 
I descended straight to the halL I found him stag^ 
gering about, bis eyes in a fine frenzy rolling — a 
pretty sight he was, a just medium between the fool 
and the lunatic. 

"Oome, M. Pelet," said I, "you had better go to 
b^d,'' and I took hold oi "Viaä «cm. "S^^ ^-liss^^ösai^^ ^ 
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ccmrse, increased greatly at sight and touch of the in- 
diyidoal for whose blood he had been making appUca- 
tion: he etruggled and struck with fary — but a 
drunkeu man is no match for a sober one; and, even 
in his normal Btate, Pelefs wom-out frame could not 
haye stood against my sound one. I got him up-stairBy 
aaä, in process of time, to bed. Döring the Operation 
he did not fail to utter Communications which, though 
broken, had a sense in them; while stigmatizing me as 
the treacherous spawn of a perfidioos country, he, in 
the same breath, anathematized Zorai'de Eieuter; he 
termed her ^'femme sötte et vicieose/' who, in a fit of 
lewd capricO; had thrown herseif away on an unprin- 
cipled adyentarer; directing the point of the last appel«^ 
lation by a forious blow, obHqnely aimed at me. I left 
him in the act of bonnding elastically out of the bed 
into which I had tucked him; but, as I took the pre- 
caution of tuming the key in the door behind me, I 
retired to my own room, assured of his safe custody 
tili the momingy and free to draw undisturbed conclu^ 
sions &om the scene I had just witnessed. 

!Now, it was precisely about this time that the 
directress, stung by my coldness, bewitched by my 
gcorn, and excited by the preference she suspected me 
bf cheiishing for another, had fallen into a snare of her 
own laying — was herseif caught in the meshes of the 
yery passion with which Bke wished to entangle me% 
ConBoiouß of the etate of thing^ m \!t^\> i3^Qk»sNK&i ^ 
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gathered, from the condition in which I saw my emr 
^ojfaUf thftt hifl ladye-loTB had betrajed the alienaiion 
of her affections — inclinations, rath^, I wonld orf; 
affeetioii is a woid at once txx) wann and tpo puze £or 
ihe Bubject — had let him see that the cayity of her 
hoUow heart, emptied of bis Image, was now oocnpied 
by that of bis usber. It was not witboat some sorpriae 
that I found myself obliged to entertain tbis yiew of 
the case; Pelet, with bis old^establisbed scbool, was so 
oonyenient, so profitable a match — Zoraide was so 
oalcalatingy so interested a woman — I wondered mere 
personal preference could, in her mind, baye preyailed 
for a moment over worldly advantage: yet, it was 
eyidenty from what Pelet said, that, not only had she 
repulsed him, but had even let sHp expressions of par- 
tiaüty for me. One of bis dronken exdamations was, 
-'And the jade doats on your youth, you raw block* 
head! and talks of your noble deportment, as she calls 
your aecursed English formality — and your pure 
moralsy forsootbl des mcsurs de Caton a-^t^lle dit — 
sötte!" Hers, I thought, must be a curious soul, wheie, 
in spite of a streng, natural tendency to estimate un- 
duly adyantages of wealtb and Station, the saidonio 
disdain of a fortuneless subordinate had wiought a 
deeper impression than could be imprinted by the most 
flattenng assiduities of a prosperous ohef cTinstitutian. 
I ismiled inwardly; and stränge to say, though my 
ämour propre was excitied. ixoV. da&A^gcfö'ea^ \rj ^Qt^ ^nor 
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quest, my better feelings remained antonched. 'Nexi 
day, wlten I saw the direetress, and when nke madev 
an excnse to meet me in üie corridor, and besought 
my notice by a demeancmr and look subdued to Helot 
humility, I conld not loye, I could scaroely pty her. 
To answer briefly and dryly some interesting inquiry 
abont my health — to pass her by with a stem bow 
•< — was all I could; her presence and manner had then, 
and ioc some time previously and consequenÜy, a sin- 
gaÜBT effect upon me: they sealed up all that was good, 
eUcited all that was nozious in my nature; sometimes 
they enervated my senses, but they always hardened 
my heart. I was aware of the detriment done> and 
qoarrelled with myself for the change. I had ever 
hated a tyrant; and, behold, the possession of a slave, 
self-giyen, went near to transform me into what I ab- 
horred! There was at once a sort of low gratification 
in receiying this loscious incense from an attractiye and 
still young worshipper; and -an irritating sense of de- 
gradation in the very experienoe of the pleasure. . When 
she stole about me with the soft step of a slave, I feit 
at once barbanms and^ sensual as a pasha. I endured 
ker homag& sometimes; sometimes I rebnked it. My in- 
differenoe or harshness served equally to increase the otü 
I desired to check. 

"Que le d^dain lui sied bien!" I once oreerbAKtö. 
her say to her mother: "il est beau oomme A^lktL 
gaand U sonnig de son air hautam?^ 
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And the jolly old dame laughed, and said she thought 
her daughter was bewitched, for I had no point of a 
handsome man about me, except being straight and with« 
out deformity. 'Toor moi/' she continned, "il me fait 
tout Teffet d'un chat-huant, avec ses besicles." 

Worthy old girl! I could haye gone and kissed her 
bad she not been a little too old, too fat, and too red- 
faced; her sensible, tnithfal words seemed so wholesome, 
contrasted with the morbid iUusions. of her daughter. 

When Pelet awoke on the moming after his frenzy 
iit, he retained no recollection of what had happened 
the preyious night, and his mother fortunately had the 
4^cretion to refrain from informing him that I had been 
a witness of his degradation. He did not again haye 
recourse to wine for curing his griefs, but eyen in his 
sober mood he soon showed that the iron of jealousy 
had entered into his soul. A thorough Prenchman, the 
national characteristic of ferocity had not been omitted 
by nature in compoun^g the ingredients of bis cha- 
racter; it had appeared first in his access of drunken 
wrath, when some of his dcmonstrations of hatred to 
my person were of a truly üendish character, and now 
it was more coyertly betrayed by momentary contrac- 
tions of the features, and flashes of fierceness in his 
light blue eyes, when their glance chanced to encounter 
mine. He absolutely ayoided speaking to me; I was 
uow spared eyen the falsehood of his politeness. In 
ttia atate of our mutaÄ x^^öÄQaa, tss^ ^^>i^ ^cöwäisdx 
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soinetixnes almost ungovemably, against liying in th6 
hoose and discharging the service of such a man; bul 
who is free from the constraint of circumstancee? At 
that tune, I was not: I used to lise each moming eager 
to diake off his yoke, and go out with my portmantean 
under my arm, if a beggar, at least a freeman; and in 
tiie eyening, when I came back from the penidonnat de 
demoiselles, a certain pleasant yoice in my ear; a certain 
face, so intelligent, yet so docile, so reflective, yet so 
soft, in my eyes; a certain cast of character, at once 
prond and pliant, sensitive and sagacious, serious and 
ardent, in my head; a certain tone of feeling, fervid and 
modest, refined and practical, pure and powerful, de» 
lighting and troubling my memory — visions of new 
ties I longed to contractu of new duties I longed to 
nndertakO) had taken the rover and the rebel out of me, 
and had shown endurance of my hated lot in the light 
of a Spartan yirtue. 

Bat Pelet's futy subsided; a fortnight sufficed for its 
rise, progress, and extinction: in that space of time the 
dismissal of the obnoxious teacher had been effected 
in the neighbouring house, and- in the same interyal 
I had declared my resolution to foUow and find out 
my pupil, and upon my application for her sddress 
being refused, I had summanly resigned my own post» 
This last act seemed at once to restore Mdlloi Eeuter 
to her senses; her sagaeity, her judgment, so lon^ 
Busled bjr a faBomaüng delusion, slxxidK^ ^'g^^M^ Sxs^f^ *^sä 
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night track ihe moment that debuiaa vanished. By ihe 
xight tmak, I do not meaa the steep and difftcolt patb 
of principle — in that path she never trod; but the 
piain high-way of common sense, from which she had 
of late widely diverged. When Üiere she carefally 
0ought, and having fonnd, industdously poiBaed the 
trail of her old suitor, M. Pelet. She soon overtook 
him. What arts ahe employed to soothe and bliiid him 
I know not, but she succeeded both in allaying his 
wrath, and hoodwinking his discemment, as was soon 
proTed by the alteration in his mien and -manner; she 
must have managed to conyince him that I neither wa^ 

)yer had been, a riyal of his, for the foitnight of 
fury agaidst me terminated in a fit of exceeding gia- 
ciousness and amenity, not immixed with a dash of 
exulting self-complacency, more ludicrous than im- 
tating. Pelet's bacheWs lifo had been passed in proper 
French style with due disregard to moral restraint, and 
I thought his married lifo promised to be yery Erench 
also. He often boasted to me ;iriiat tt terror he had 
been to certain husbands of hiä acqnaintance; I pe^ 
ceiyed it would not now be difBbult to pay him back in 
his own coin. 

The crisis drew on. Ko sooner had the bolidays 

Qommenced than note of preparation for some moment- 

ous eyent soonded all through the premises of Pelet: 

paintera, poliahers, and upholsterers were immediately 

/sei to work, and Üiexe 'W«» \.«J^ ^"^ ''^^sw ^mmässia ^ 
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Madame," ''le salan de Madame." Kot deeming it pro- 
bable that fhe old du^ina at present graced with that 
title in oür house, had inspred her son with such en- 
thtuüfism of filial piety, ag to induoe him to fit up apart* 
ments expressljr for her use, I condaded, in common 
with the Cook, the two houde-maids, and the kitchen- 
Bcollion, that a new and more jayenile Madame was de- 
ftined to be the tenant of Üiese gay chambeiis» 

Fresently official announcement of the coming eyent 
was put forÜi. In another week's thne M. Fran^ois 
Pelet, directenr, and Mdlle. Zoraide Eeuter, directrice, 
were to be joined together in the bands of matrimony. 
Monsieur, in person, heralded the fact to me^ termina- 
ting his communication by an obliging expression of his 
desire that I should continue, as heretofore, his ablest 
assistant and most tnisted Mend; and a proposition to 
raise my salary by an additional two hnndred francs 
per annum. I thanked him, gaye no conclusiye answer 
at the tune, and, when he had left me, ihrew off my 
blouse, put on my coat, and set out on a long walk 
outside the porte de Flandre, in order, as I thought, to 
cool my blood, calm my neryes, and shake my dis- 
arranged ideas into some orden In fact, I had just 
receiyed what was yirtually my dismissaL I could not 
conceal, I did not desire to conceal from myself the 
oonTiction that, bcing now certain that Mdlle. Eeuter 
was destined to become Madame Pelet, it would ncst 
äo £or me to remain a dependeut dvjÄet m\^^\ÄX»?^ 
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which was soon to be hers. Her preseut demeanour to- 
wards me was deficient, neither in dignity nor propriety; 
but I knew her fonner feeling was uncbanged. Decoram 
now repressed, and Policy masked it, but Opportonity 
would be too streng for either of these — Temptation 
would sbiver their restraints. 

I was no pope — I could not boast infallibility: 
in Short, if I stayed, the probability was that, in three 
months' time, a practical modern Erench noyel woold 
be in füll process of concoction under the roof of ihß 
unsuspecting Pelet. Kow, modern Erench novels are 
not to my taste, either practically or theoretically. 
Limited as had yet been my experience of life, I bad 
once had the opportunity of contemplating, near at 
band, an example of the results produced by a course of 
interesting and romantic domestic treachery. No golden 
halo of fiction was about this example, I saw it bare 
and real, and it was very loathsome. I saw a mind 
degraded by the practice of mean subterfuge, by the 
habit of perfidious deception, and a body deprayed by 
ihe infectious influence of the vice-polluted souL I had 
suffered mach itom the forced and prolonged yiew of 
this spectacle; those suffenngs I did not now regiei, 
for their simple recollection acted as a most wholesome 
antidote to temptation. They had inscribed on my 
reason the conviction that unlawfdl pleasure, trenchiog 
on another's rights, is delusive and elivenomed pleasure 
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craelly tortures afterwards, its eflfects deprave foif 
ever. 

From all tbis resulted tbe cooclasion that I must 
leave Pelefs, and that instantly; "but," said Prudence; 
"you know not wbere to go, nor bow to live;" and 
then tbe dream of true love came over me: Frances 
Henri seemed to stand at my side; ber elender waist 
to invite my arm; ber band to court my band; I feit 
it was made to nestle in mine; I could not relinqnisb 
my rigbt to it, nor could I witbdraw my eyes for evef 
f^m bersy wbere I saw so mucb bappiness, sucb a 
correspondence of beart witb beart; oyer wbose ex- 
pression I bad sucb influence; wbere I could kindle 
bliss, infose awe, stir deep deligbt^ rouse sparkling 
spirity and sometimes waken pleasurable dread. My 
bopes to win and possess, my resolutions to work and 
rise, rose in array against me; and bere I was about 
to plunge into tbe gulf of absolute destitution; "and 
all tbis,** su^ested an inward voice, "because you fear 
an evil wbicb may never bappen!" "It will bappen; 
you hnow it will;" answered tbat stubbom monitor, 
Conscience. "Do wbat you feel is rigbt; obey me, and 
even in tbe slougbs of want I will plant for you firm 
footing." And tben, as I walked fast along tbe road, 
tbere rose upon me a stränge, inly-felt idea of some 
Great Being, unseen, but all present; wbo, in bis bene- 
ficence, desired only my welfare, and now watcbad 1\!ä 
Btjruggle of good and evil in my "head, «öÖl ^«s^^ *^ 
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See whether I should obey his yoice, heard in the 
wbispers of my conscience, or lend an ear to tiie 
aophisms by whieb bis enemy and mine, the Spirit of 
evily sought to lead me aetray. Bougb and steep waa the 
patb indicated by divine Suggestion; mossy and declining 
the green way along which Temptation strewed flowen; 
but whereas, methonght, the Deity of loye, the Eriend 
of all that exists, wonld smile weU-pleased weie I 
to gird np my loins and address myself to the rade 
ascent, so, on the other band, each inclination to tfae 
yelvet deoliyity seemed to kindle a gleam of triumph on 
the brow of the man-hating, God-defying demon. Sbarp 
and Short I tumed round; feusit I retraced my steps; in 
half an hour I was again at M. Pelefs: I soi]^ht bim in 
his study; brief parley, concise explanation sufficed; 
my manner proved that I was resolved; he, perbaps, 
at heart approyed my decision. After twenty minuW 
conyersation I re-entered my own room, self-depriyed of 
the means of liying, self-sentenced ^to leaye my present 
home, with the short notice of a wedk in whioh to pro« 
yide another. 

CHAPTER XXL 

DiBBCTLT as I closed üie door, I saw laad on the 

ti^jle two letters; my thought was, that they were notes 

of inTitation firom the Mends of some of my pnpils; 

I bad receiyed Buch. iQa2ck& oi ^Ö5X«o5öissQL ^^^jm r v^- w^ ^ 
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and witii me, who had no friends, correspondenoe of 
moie interest was out o^ the queetioB; the postman'B 
amval had neyer yet been an event of interest to me 
flince I oame to BniBsels. I lau my band carelessly on 
^be docamentsy and coldly and slowly glancing at them, 
I prepared to break the seals; my eye was arrested and 
my band too; I saw wbat excited me, as if I had found 
a ylvid pictnre where I expeeted only to discoyer a 
blank page: on one coyer was an English post-mark; on 
the other, a lady's clear, fine autograph; the lost I 
opened first: -^ m 

^'MOKSIBüBy' 

''I found out wbat you had done the yery 
mormng alter your yisit to me; you might be sure I 
flhould dust the china eyery day; and, as no one but 
you had been in my room for a week, and as fairy- 
money is not cnrrent in Brossels, I could not doubt 
who leffc the twenty «-francs on the ohimney-piece. 
I thought I heard you stir the yase when I was 
stooping to look for your gloye under the table , and I 
wondered you should imagine it had got into such a 
little cup. !NoWy monsieur, the money is not mii», 
and I shall not keep it; I will not send it in this 
note beoause it might be lost — besides, it ia heayy; 
but I will restore it to you the first time I see you, 
and you must make no difficulties about takin^ it*^ bior 
came, in the ßist place, I am sure, monÄevsx^ l^'^ ^^»^ 
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understaiid^that one likes to pay one's debts; that it is 
BBiistactoTy to owe no man anjcthing; and, in the second 
place, I can now very well afford to be honest, as I am 
proyided with a Situation. This last circumstance is, iih 
deed, tbe reason of my writing to you, for it is pleasant 
to commnnicate good news; and, in these days, I baye 
only my master to wbom I can teil anytbing. 

''A week ago, monsieur, I was sent for by a Mn. 
Wharton, an Englisb lady; her eldest dangbter was 
going to be married, and some rieh relaticm haying 
made her a present of a «eil and dress in costly cid 
lace, as precious, they said, almost as jewels, but a 
little damaged by time, I was commissioned to put 
them in repair. I had to do it at the house; they 
gaye me, besides, some embroidery to complete, and 
nearly a week elapsed before I had finished everything. 
While I worked, Miss Wharton often came in the 
room and sat with me, and so did Mrs. Wharton; they 
made me talk English; asked how I had leamed to 
speak it so well ; then they inquired what I knew be- 
sides — what books I had read; soon they seemed to . 
make a sort of wonder of me, considcnng me no donbt 
as a leamed grisette. One aftemoon, Mrs. Wharton 
brought in a Parisian lady to test the accuracy of my 
knowledge of French; the result of it was that, owing 
probably in a great degree to the mother's and daogh- 
ter's go,od humour about the marriage, which inclined 
tiiem to do beneftcent deeöka, ^öA ^^^Äc^ ^^Sksfi^^\fc' 
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cause they aie natorally benevolent people, they 
dedded that the wish I had expressed to do something 
jnare ihan mend laoe was a yery legitiinate one; and 
the same day they took me in their carriage to Mrs. 
DJs, who is the directress of the first English school at 
Bmssels. It seems she happened to be in want of a 
French lady to giye lessons in geography, history, 
grammar, and compositiony in the French language. 
Mrs. Wharton recommended me yery wannly; and, 
88 two of her yoanger daughters are papils in the 
house, her patronage ayailed to get me the place. It 
was settled that I am to attend siz honrs daily (for, 
happily, it was not required that I should liye in the 
hoose; I should haye been sorry to leaye my lodgings), 
and, for this, Mrs. D. will giye me twelye hundred 
francs per annum. 

''You see, thereforo, monsieur, that I am now rieh; 
richer ahnest than I eyer hoped to be: I feel thankful 
lör it, especially as my sight was beginning to be in- 
jured by constant working at fine lace; and I was 
getting, too, yery weary of sitting up. late at nights, 
and yet not being able to find time for reading or 
study. I began to fear that I should fall iU, and be 
unable to pay my way; this fear is now, in a great 
measure, remoyed; and, in truth, monsieur, I am yery 
grateful to God for the relief ; and I feel it necessary, 
almost, to speak of my happiness to «om^ qt^^ ^V^ ''^s^ 
J[md'bearted enoügh to deriye ^oy ixoxa ^^^\xi% ^*^^s?^ 

TA^ Professor. VI 
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V joyful. I could not, therefore, resifit tfae tepiptation d 
writing to you; I argued with myself it k very pleasaot 
for me to write, and it will not be ezactly paimfo]^ 
thoogh it may be tiresome to Monsieur to read. Bo 
not be too angry with my cireumlocatiön and inele» 
gancies of ezpression, and, believe me 

"Your attached pupil, 

"F. E* Hekex." 

« 

Having read this letter, I mused on its contents for 
a few moments — whether with sentiments pleasurable 
or otherwise I will hereafter note — and then topk up 
the other. It was directed in a band to me nnknown 
-— smaUy and rather neat; neither masculine nor ez- 
actly feminine; the seal bore a coat of arms, co^oeming 
which I could only decipher that it was not that of tbß 
Seacombe famäly, consequently the epistle coiüd be 
irom none of my almost foigotten, and certainly qoite 
forgetting patrician relations. Erom whom, then, was 
it? I removed the envelope; the note folded within ran 
as foUows: — 

**I have no doubt in the world tiiat you are doing 
well -in that greasy Flanders; living probably on öie 
fat of the unctuous land; sitting like a black-haired, 
tawny-skinned, long-nosed Israelite by the flesh-pots of 
Egypt; or like a rascally son of Levi near the brass 
cauldrona • oi the sanctaaTy , «xA e^^T^ now and then 
planging in a coiisecTateaL\iooV, ^sA ^oa^Voi^ ^-^ ^^'^^ 
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sea of broth the fattest of heaye^shoulders and the 
fleshiest of waye-breasts. I know this, becaiise you 
aever write to any one in England. Thankless dbg 
that you are! I, by the sorereign efficacy of my re- 
commendation, got you the place where you are now 
living in elover, and yet not a word of gratitude, or 
eTen acknowledgment, have you ever offered in return; 
but I am Coming to see you, and small coneeption can you, 
with^ your addled aristocratic brains, form of the sort of 
moral kicking I have, ready packed in my carpet-bag, de* 
stined to be presented to you immediately on my arrival. 

''Meantime I know all about your afiairsy and have 
just got information, by Brown's last letter, that you 
are said to be on the point of forming an advantageoua 
match with a pursy, little Belgian schoolmistress — a 
Mdlle. Z^nobie, or some such name. Won't I have a 
look at her when I come over? And this you may rely 
on: if she pleases my taste, or if I think it worth while 
in a pecuniary point of view, TU pounce on your prize 
and bear her away triumphant in spite of your teeth. 
Yet I d<m-t like dumpies either, and Brown says she 
is little and stout — the better fitted for a wiry, 
staryed-looking chap like you. 

"Be on the look-out, for you know seither the day 
nor hour when your — (I don't wish to blaspheme, so 
m leaye a blank) cometh. 

"Yours truly, 

VI* 
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''Humph!'' said I; and ere I laid the letter down, 
I again glanced at üie small, neat hand-writingy not a 
bit like üiat of a mercantile man, nor, indeed, of any 
man except Hunsden himself. They talk of affinitieB 
between üie autograph and the character: what affinity 
was there here? I recaUed the wiiter's peculiar face 
and certain traits I suspected, rather than knew, to ap- 
pertain to his nature, and I answered, ''a great deaL** 

Hunsden, then, was Coming to Brüssels, and Coming 
I knew not when; Coming charged with the expectation 
pf finding me on the summit of prosperity, about to be 

^laa^medy to step into a warm nest, to lie comfortably 
down by the side of a snug, well-fed little mate. 

"I wish him joy of the fidelity of the picture he 
has painted," thought L "What will he say when, 
instead of a pair of plump torÜe-doves, billing and 
cooing in a bower of roses, he finds a single lean co^ 
morant, standing mateless and shelterless' on poverty's 
bleak cliff? Oh, confound him! Let him come, and 
let him laugh at the contrast between rumoor and fact 
Were he the devil himself, instead of being merely 
Tery like him, Pd not condescend to get out of hiB 
way, or to foige a smile or a cheerful word wherewith 
to avert his sarcasm/' 

Then I recurred to the other letter: that strack a 

chord whose sound I could not deaden by thrusting my 

ßngevB into my ears, foi \t ^bx^tad mthin; and though its 

ßwell might be exquisite tcwä^ä» V^^ q.^^^ti^"^ ^^^ ^ ^ejjsa^ 
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Ttiat Frances was relieved from the pressure of 
wanty that the curse of excessiye labour was taken off 
her. Med me with happiness; ihat her first thought in 
prosperity should be to augment her joy by sharing it 
with me, met and satisfied the wish of my heart Two 
results of her letter ^were then pleasant, sweet as two 
draughts of nectar; bnt applying my lips ^for the third 
time to the cup, and they were excoriated as with 
Tinegar and galL 

Two persons whose desires are moderate may live, 

well enongh in Brasseis on an income which wonld 

scarcely afford a r^spectable maintenance for one in 

London: and that, not because the necessaries of life 

are so much dearer in the latter capital, or taxes so 

mnch higher than in the former, but because the Eog- , ^ 

lish surpass in foUy all the nations on God's earth,^ and 

are more abjeet slayes to custom, to opinion, to the 

desire to keep up a certain appearance, than the Italians 

are to priestcraft;, the French to yain glory, the Eussians 

to their Czar, or the Germans to black beer. I have 

Seen a degree of sense in the modest arrangement of 

one homely Belgian household, that might put to shame 

the elegance, the superfiluities, the luxuries, the strained 

refinements of a hundred genteel Eoglish mansions. tn 

Belginm, provided you can make money, you may 

saye it; this is scarcely possible in England; ostentation 

thei^ layishes in a month what indnatrj Yiiaa ^•wKÄ.Wsi. 

a year, More sbame to all clasBeB m\^a\, taQ?^'^^'"Q3s&^ 
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fal and beggarly eountry for their senrüe Ibllowing of 

Fashion; I could imte a daa^ex or two on tbis fiubjfic^ 

but must forbear, at leäst for the preoent. Biad I le- 

taiii/ed mj 001, per annum I could, now that Ffaaees 

was in poBsession of 50/., have gone straight to her 4^« 

very «yoning, and spoken out tbe words whicb, re- 

pressed, kept iretting my heart witb fever; our xmited 

income would, as we sbould baye managed it, bav« 

Bufficed well for our mutual support; sinoe we Iwed in 

""''^ — N.^a^.jßi^try where econotoy was not confoonded with 

meannesSy wbere frugality in dress, food, and ßamitore, 

was not ^nonymous witb vulgarity in tbese yanoas 

points. But tbe placeless nsber, bare of resource, and 

unsupported by connectionSy must not tbink of this; 

Bucb a sentiment as love, such a word as maniage, 

were misplaced in bis heart, and on bis Ups. iNiow tat 

tbe first time did I truly feel what it was to be po(ff; 

now did the sacrifiee I bad made in casting from me 

tbe means of living put on a new aspect; instead of % 

correct, just, honourable act, it seemed a deed at once 

ligbt and fanatieal: I took several tums in my room, 

under tbe goading influence of most poignant r^Enoise; 

I walked a quarter of an bour from tbe wall to the 

window; and at tbe window, self-reproach seeoaed to 

£äoe me; at tbe wall, self-disdain: all at once out s^ka 

Consoience: — 

''Down stupid totmeirÄöiÄV' «ded «he; ' *'the man 
has done his duty-, you Ä^siXi 'xvsK. \i«ii^ \sflo. *^iKSÄ>s\ 
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tboughits of what might have been; he relinqiiished'a^ 
temporary and contiiigent good to ayoid a permanent 
and cerlain eyil; he did welL Lei him reflect now;, 
and when your bHnding dust and deafening hum 
sabfiide, he will discoyer a path." 

I sat down; I propped my forehead on both my 
handfi; I thought and thought an hour — two hours; 
vainly. I seemed like one sealed in a subterranean-. 
yaulty who gazes at utter blackness; at blackness en- 
Bured by yard-thick stone walls around^ and by piles 
of building aboye, expecting light to penetrate through 
granite, and through cement ßrm as granite. But there 
are chinks, or there may be chinks, in the best adjusted 
masonry; there was a chink in my cayemous cell; foc, 
eyentually, I saw, or seemed to see, a ray • — pallid, 
indeedy and cold, and doubtful, but still a ray, for it 
showed that narrow path which conscience had promised. 
After two, three hours' torturing research in brain and 
'memory, I disinterred certain remains of circumstances, 
and conceiyed a hope that by putting them together an 
ezpedient might be ^amed, and a resource discoyered. 
The circumstances were briefly these: — ^ 

Some three months ago M. Pelet had, on the oeca- 
aion of his feto, giyen the boys a treat, which treat 
consisted in a party of pleasure to a certain place of 
public resort in the outskirts of Brüssels, of which I do 
not at this moment remember the name, but near it . 
were several of those lakelets caÜLeÄ. Öasv^-, «o.^ '^jää 
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yfaa one ^tang, larger than the rest, where on holidayß 
people were acoustomed to amose themselves by rowing 
round it in litüe boats. The boys haying eaten an 
unlimit^ quantity of ''gaufres/' and drank seveial 
bottles of Louvain beer, amid the shades of a garden 
made and proyided for such crams, petitioned the 
director for leave to take a row on the ^tang. Half a 
dozen of the |ldest succeeded in obtaining leaye, and I 
was commissioned to accompany them as surveillant 
Among the .half dozen happened to be a certain Jean 
Baptbte Yandenhuten, a most ponderous young Flamandi 
not tall, but even now, at the early age of sixteen, pos- 
sessing a breadth and depth of personal development 
truly national. It chanced that Jean was the first lad 
to step into the boat; he stumbled, roUed to one side^ 
the boat revolted at his weight and capsized. Yanden- 
huten sank like lead, rose, sank again. My coat and 
waistcoat were off in an instant; I had not been brought 
up at Eton and boated and bathed and swam there ten 
long years for nothing; it was a natural and easy act 
for me to leap to the rescue. The lads and the beatmen 
yelled; they thought there would be two deaths by 
drowning instead of one; but as Jean rose the third 
time, I clutched him by one leg and the coUar, and in 
three minutes 'more both he and I were safe landed. 
To speak heayen's truth my merit in the action was 
ßmaU indeed, for I had ran no risk, and subsequenÜy 
did not even catch coVd itoTo. \)cä ^^\J6jb%\ \ss^ ^^Ä«a^ 
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M. and Madame Yandenhuten, of whom Jean Baptiste was 
the Bole hope, came to hear of the ezploit, thej seemed 
to think I had evinced a bravery and deyotion wbich 
no thanks could suficiently repay. Madame, in parti- 
cular , was '^certain I iQust have dearly loved their 
Bweet son, or I would not thus haye hazarded my own 
life to save bis." Monsieur , an honest-looking though 
phlegmatic man, said yery little, bat be would not 
suffer me to leaye tbe room, tili I bad promised tbat 
in case I eyer stood in need of belp I would, by ap- 
plying to bim, giye bim a cbance of discbarging tbe 
Obligation under wbicb be affirmed I bad laid bim. 
Tbese words, tben, were my glimmer of ligbt; it was 
here I found my sole outlet; and in trutb, tbougb tbe 
cold ligbt roused, it did not cbeer me; nor did ibe 
ontLet seem sucb as I sbould Hke to pass tbrougb. Rigbt 
I bad none to M. Yandenbuten's good offices; it was 
not on tbe ground of merit I could apply to bim; no, I 
most stand on tbat of necessity: I bad no work; I 
wanted work; my best cbance of obtaining it lay in 
securing bis recommendation.^ Tbis I knew could be 
bad by asking for it; not to ask, because tbe request 
reyolted my pride and contradicted my babits, would, 
I feit, be an indulgence of false and indolent fastidious- 
ness. I migbt repent tbe Omission all my life; I would 
not tben be guilty of it 

Tbat eyening I went to M. Yandenbateii'«\ \svsl "L \äÄw 
hent tbe bow and adjueted ibe Bhatt m ^«fli\ ^öoa ^gcäs|» 
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broke. I rang the bell at the great door (it was a large, 
haskdsome house in an exx)eiii^Ye part of the town); a 
man-«ervant opened; I asked for M. Yandenhuteü; M. 
Yandenhuten and family were all out of town — gone 
to Oßtend — did not know when tbfey would be back. I 
left my oard, and retraced my steps. . 

CHAPTER XXn. 

A WEEX is gone; le jour des noces arrived; the siap 
riage was solemnized at St. Jacques; Mdlle. Zcorsidfi 
became Madame Pelet, nee Reuter; and, in about an 
"^^■^ — hour Jifter this transformation, "the happy paar," as 
newspapers phrase it, were on their way to Paiis^ where, 
according to previous arrangement, the honeymoon was 
to be spent. The next day I quitted the pensioanat 
Myself and my chatteis (some books and cloihes) were 
Boon transferred to a modest lodging I had hired ins 
street not far off. In half an hour my clothes weie 
arranged in a commode, my books on a shelf, and the 
"flitting" was effected. I should not have been mi- 
happy that day had not one pai^ tortured me — d 
longing to go to the Rue Notre Dame aux I^eiges, re- 
sisted, yet irritated by an inward resolve to ayoid thai 
street tili such time as the mist of doubt should dear 
from my prospects. 

It W&8 A sweet 8e\it«ttLber evening — yery mild, 
rery still' I had nottÄix^ \o ^\ «»^» \JßÄ^\ÄNxs.^^«aK^ 
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Franoes woold be eqnally released from occupation; I 
tfaougfat äbe mi^t possibly be ^shing for her master, 
I knetr I wished fax my pnpiL Imagination began with 
her low whispers, infdsing into my soul the soft tale of 
pleasures that might be. 

"Yen will find her reading or writing," said she; 
"yon can takc yonr seat at h^ side; yon need not 
startle her peaoe by nndne excitement; yon need not 
embarrass her manner by nnusaal actlon or langoage. 
Be as you always are; look over what she has -wiitten; 
listen while she reads; chide her, or quietly approve; 
you know the effect of either System; you know her 
smile when pleased, you know the play of her looks 
when roused; you have the secret of awakening what 
expression you will, and you can choose amongst that 
pleasant yariety. With you she will sit sileni as long 
afl it suits you to talk alone; you can hold her under 
a potent spell: intelligent as she is, eloquent as tibe can 
be, you can seal her lips, and yeil her bright counte- 
nance with diffidence; yet, you know, she is not all 
monotonous mildness; you haye seen, with a sort of 
stränge pleasure, revolt, scom, austerity, bittemess, lay 
energetic claim to a place in her feelings and phy- 
siognomy; you know that few could rule her as you do; 
you know she might break, but never bend und^ the 
haasd of Tyraimy and Injustice, but Eeason and Affeoiitm 
can guide her by a sign. Try theic infbi^enivc^ täs^. ^^ 
— tbejr are not passions; you may "hscuä^ß \3laetEL ^6»&.^^^ 
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"I will not go,** was my answer to the sweet temptress. 
''A man is master of himself to a ceitain point, but not 
beyond it Could I seek Erances to-night, could I sit 
with her alone in a quiet room, and address her only in 
the language of Eeason and Affection?" 

"No," was the brief, fervent reply of that Love which 
had conquered and now controlled me. 

Time seemed to stagnate; the sun would not go 
down; my watch ticked, bat I thought the hands were 
paralyzed. 

"What a hot evening!'' I cried, throwing open the 
lattice; for, indeed, I had seldom feit so feyerisL 
Hearing a step ascending the common stair, I wondered 
wheiher the '4ocataire/' now mounting to his apart- 
mentsy were as unsettled in mind and condition as I 
wasy or whether he lived in the calm of certain resonrces, 
and in the freedom of nnfettered feelings. What! was 
he Coming in person to solve the problem hardly pro- 
posed in inaudible thought? He had actually knocked 
at the door — at my door; a smart, prompt rap; and, 
almost before I could invite him^in, he was over the 
threshold, and had closed the door behind him. 

"And how are you?" asked an indifferent, quiet 

voice, in the English language; while my visitor, without 

any sort of bustle or introduction, put his hat on the 

table, and his gloves into his hat, and drawing the only 

arm-cbair the room affoided «i V\U\ft ior^^cd^ seated him- 

/^elf tranqailly therein. 
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"Can't you speak?.** he inquired in a few moments, 
in a tone whose nonchalance seemed to intimate that 
xt was much the same thing whether I answered or not. 
The fact is, I found it desirable to have recourse to 
tny good fiiends '^les b^cles;" not exactly to ascertain 
the identity of my visitor — for I already knew him, 
confound his impudence! but to see how he looked — 
to get a clear notion of his mien and countenance. 
I -wiped the glasses very deliberately, and put them 
on qnite as deliberately; adjusting them so as not to 
hurt the bridge of my nose, or get entangled in my 
Short tofts of dun hair. I was sitting in the window- 
seaty with my back to the light, and I had him vis-ä-vis; 
a Position he would much rather have had reyersed; 
for, at any time, he preferred scrutinizing to being 
scratinized. Yes, it was he^ and no mistake, with his 
siz feet of length arranged in a sitting attitude; with 
his dark travelling surtout with its velvet collar, his 
gray pantaloons, his black stock, and his face, the most 
original one Kature ever modelled, yet the least ob- 
trosively so; not one'feature that could be termed marked 
or odd, yet the effect of the whole unique. There is no 
use in attempting to describe what is indescribable. 
Being in no hurry to address him, I sat and stared at s 
my ease. 

"Oh, that's your game — is it?*' said he at last. 
"Well, weTl see which is soonest tired," And Vä 
glowljr drew oat a fine cigar-case , i^\äL<&^ ^tä \ä \sä 
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taate^ lit it, took a book from tlie shelf conTenient to bis 
handy then leaning back, proceeded to smoke and read 
as tranquilly as if he had been in bis own room, in 
Grove-ßtreet, X — sbire, England. I knew he waE 
eapable of continuing in that attitude tili midnigbt, if 
be coneeived the wbiniy so I rose, and taking the book 
front bis band, I said: — 

'^ You did not ask for it^ and you sball not baye ii'^ 

"It is silly and dull," be observed, "so I baye not 
lost mucb;'' then tbe spell being l^roken, be went on: 
"I tbougbt you lived at Pelefs; I went tbere tbis afte^ 
noon, expecting to be starred to deatb by sitting in a 
boarding-scbool drawing-room, and tbey told me yoa 
were gone, bad departed tbis moming; you bad kft 
your address bebind you tbougb, wbicb I wondered at; 
it was a more practical and sensible precaution than 
I sbould bave imagined you eapable of. Wby did pa 
leave?" 

"Because M. Pelet bas just married tbe lady wbom 
you and Mr. Brown assigned to me as my wife.'' 

"Ob indeed!'' replied Hunsden with a short laugh; 
"so you've lost botb, your wife and your place?" 

"Precisely so." 

I saw bim give a quick , covert glance all round 

my room; be marked its narrow limits, its scanty 

fumiture: in an instant be bad comprebended tbe state 

of matteTB — bad abeolyed me fcom tbe crime of pro- 

sperity. A curious effeot ^Yää öcisäö^^t^ -^sxjs^Möats. Na. 
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his stränge mind; I am morally certain tbat i£ he had 
found me instaUed in a handsome parlour, lounging <m 
a seit couchy with a jH'etty, wealthy wife at my aide, 
he would have hated me; a bnef, cold, hanghty visit, 
wocdd in such a case have been the extreme limit oi 
his ciyilitiesy and never would he have come near me 
more, so long as the tide of fortune bore me smoothly 
on its surfaee; bat the painted fumiture, the bare walls, 
the cheerless solitode of my room relaxed his rigid 
pride, and- 1 know not what softening change had 
taken place both in his voice and look ere he spoke 
i^ain. 

"You have got another place?'* 

"No." 

"You are in the way of getting one?" 
. "No." 

"That is bad; have you applied to Brown?" 

"No indeed." 

"You had better; he often has it in his power to 
give useful information in such matters/' 

"He served me once very well; I have no daim on 
him, and am not in the humour to bother him again." 

"Oh, if you're bashful, and dread being intrusive, 
you need only commission me. I shall see him to night; 
I can put in a word." 

"I beg you will not, Mr. Hunsden; I am in your 
debt already; you did me an important aerviae ^\!Ä\i^"L 
was at X — ; got me out of a den N?\i«t^\ ^^^ ^5?5vsi%% 
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that Service I haye never repaid, and at present I decliüe 
positively adding another item to the account/' 

''If the wind sits that way, Vm satisfied. I thooght 
my unexampled generosity in tuming you out of that 
accursed counting-house would be duly appreciated some 
day; 'Cast your bread on the waters , and it shall be 
found affcer many days/ say the Scriptares. Yes, thalfs 
right, lad — make mnch of me — Pm a nonpareil: 
there's nothing like me in the common herd. In the 

meantiipe, to put all humbug aside and talk sense for a 

few moments, you would be greatly the better of a 
Situation y and what is more, you are a fool if you refose 
to take one from any band that offers it." 

"Very well, Mr. Hunsden; now you have settled 
that point, talk of something eise. What news from 

'^I have not settled that point, or at least there is 
another to settle before we get to X — . Is this Miss 
Z^nobie" (Zoraide, interposed I) — "well, Zoraide — is 
she really married to Pelet?" 

"I teil you yes — and if you don't believe me, go 
and ask the cur^ of Si Jacques." 

"And your heart is broken?" 

"I am not aware that it is; it feels all right — beats 
as usuaL" 

"Then your feeUngs are less superfine than I took 
tbem to be; you must be a coarse, callous character, to 
bear such a thwaok mt\iou\. B\.«^^^fn\% xiSiÄjest *^T* 
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"Staggering under it? What the deuce is there to 
Bta^er under in the circumstance of a Belgian scbool- 
mistress marrying a French schoolmaster? The progeny 
will doubÜess be a stränge hybrid race; but thafs their 
look out. — not mine." 

''He indulges in scurrilous jests, and the bride was 
his affianced one!'^ 

'^Who Said so?" 

«Brown.'' 

"ril teil you what, Hunsden — Brown is an old 
gossip." 

''He is; bat in the meantime, if his gossip be 
fonnded on less than fact — if you took no particular 
interest in Miss Zoraide — why, O youthful pedagogue! 
did you leaVe your place in consequence of her be- 
coming Madame Pelet?" 

"Because — " I feit my face grow a little hot; 
"because — in short, Mr. Hunsden, I decline answering 
any more questions/' and I plunged my hands deep in 
my breeches pocket. 

Hunsden triumphed: his eyes — his langh announced 
victory. 

"What the deuce are you laughing at, Mr. Hunsden?** 

"At your exemplary composure. "Well, lad, 1*11 
not bore you; I see how it is: Zoraide has jilted you — 
married some one richer, as any sensible woman would 
have done if she had had the chance.** 

I made no reply — I let Tr^^tn ftmik. Wi, ii'sK» 1^^Sö»% 

7^ Professor, AÄ 



I 
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inclined to enter into an explanation of the real state 
of thinggy and as little to forge a folse accoont; bat ii 
was not easy to blind Hunsden; my yeiy ailence, 
instead of conyincing him tbat he had bit the tmtfa, 
seemed to render him doubtful about it^ he went on: — - 

''I suppose the affair has been conducted as such 
affairs always are amongst rational people; you offered 
her your youth and your talents — such as they are — 
in exchange for her position and money: I don't siix»p08e 
you took appearance, or what is called love^ into the 
account — for I understand she is older than you, and 
Brown says, rather sensible4ooking than beautifoL She, 
having then no chance of making a better bargain, 
was at first inclined to come to terms with you, bat 
Pelet — the head of a flourishing school — stepped 
in with a higher bid; she accepted, and he has got 
her: a correct transaction — perfectly so — business-like 
and legitimate. And now we'll talk of something eise.'' 

''Do,'' Said I, yery glad to dismiss the topio, aod 
especially glad to have baffled the sagacity of my cross- 
questioner — if, indeed, I had baffled it; for thongh 
bis words now led away from the dangerous point, bis 
eyes, keen and watchfal, seemed still pre-occupied with 
the former idea. 

''You want to hear news from X — ? And what 

interest can you have in X — ? You leffc no fidends 

there^ for you made none. I^obody eyer asks after 

^oc — neither man uoi ^om«xi\ «sÄ.*'^\\fiÄSB&s5SL^^s?aL 
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name in Company, the men look as if I bad spoken of ^ 
Prester John; and the women sneer covertly. Our X — 
helles musi have disliked you. How did yoa ezcite 
their displeasore?" 

"I don't know. I seldom spoke to them — they 
were nothing to me. I considered them only as some- 
thing to he glanced at from a distance; their dresses 
and faces were often pleasing enough to the eye: bat 
I could not underatand their conyersation, nor eren 
read their coontenances. When I caught snatches of 
what they said, I could never make much of it; and 
the play of their lips and eyes did not help me at all." 

''That was your fault, not theirs. There are sen- 
sible, as well as handsome women in X — ; women it 
is worthy any man's while to talk to, and with whom I 
can talk with pleasure; but you had and have no 
pleasant address; there is nothing in you to induoe a 
woman to be afßable. I have remarked you sitting near 
the door in a room füll of Company, beut on heanng, 
not on speaking; on observing, not on entertaining; 
looking frigidly shy at the commencement of a party, 
confosingly vigilant about the middle, and insultingly 
weary towards the end. Is that the way, do you think, 
eyer to communicate pleasure or excite interest? No; 
and if you are generaUy unpopulär, it is because you 
deserve to be so." 

"Content!" I ejaculatcd. 

*^No, you are not content; you ä^^ "V^^wotej ä::««^* . 
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tarning its back on you; you are mo^rtiüed and then 
you sneer. I verily believe all that is desirable on 
earth — wealth, reputation, love — will for ever to 
you be the ripe grapes on the high trellis: yoa*ll look 
np at ihem; they will tantalize in you the lust of the 
eye; but they are out of reach: you have not the ad- 
dress to fetch a ladder, and you'U go away calling them 
sour." 

Cutting as these words might have been under 
some circumstances, they drew no blood now. My life 
was changed; my experience had been Yaried since I 
left X — , but Hunsden could not know this; he had 
Seen me only in the character of Mr. Crimsworth's 
clerk — a dependent amongst wealthy strangers, 
meeting disdain with a hard front, conscious of an nn- 
Bocial and unattractive exterior, refusing to sue for 
notice which I was sure would be withheld, declining 
to evinCe an admiration which I knew would be scomed 
as worthless. He could not be aware that since then 
youth and loveliness had been to me every-day objects; 
that I had studied them at leisure and closely, and had 
Seen the piain texture of truth under the embroideiy of 
appearance; nor could he, keen>sighted as he was, 
penetrate into my heart, search my brain, and read 
my peculiar sympathies and antipathies; he had not 
known me long enough, or well enough, to perceive 
how low my feelingß would ebb under some infiuences, 
powerfnl over moBt mixÄv, Vo^ V^j^^^sss^ \^!isö^*^ 
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would flow under other influences, that perhaps acted 
with the more intense force on. me, because they acted 
on me alone. Keither could he suspect for an instant 
the history of my Communications with Mdlle. Beuter; 
Beeret to him and to all others was the tale of her 
stränge infatuation: her blandishments, her wiles had 
been seen but by me, and to me only were they 
known; but they had changed me, for they had proved 
that I could impress. A sweeter secret nestled deeper 
in my heart; one füll of tendemess and as füll of 
strength: it took the sting out of Kunsden's sarcäsm; 
it kept me unbent by shame, and unstirred by wrath. 
But of all this I could say nothing — nothing decislye 
at least; uncertainty sealed my Ups, and during the 
interval of silence by which^ alone I replied to Mr, 
Hunsden, I made up my mind to l)e for the present 
wholly misjudged by him, and misjudged I was; he 
thought he had been rather too härd upon me, and 
that I was crushed by the weight of his upbraidings; 
so to re-assure me he said, doubtless I should mend 
Bome day; I was only at the beginning of life yet; 
and since happüy I was not quite without sense, every 
false step I made would be a good lesson. 

Just then I tumed my face a little to the light; 
the approach of twilight, and my position in the 
window-seat, had, for the last ten minutes, prevented him 
firom studying my countenance; as I mor^^^^ 'W^^-^^t^ 
Iie caught an expreaaion which lie ttiXÄ ixjSÄTgtÄ*VR^^ ^ 
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^Canfound it! How doggedly self-approving the 
lad looks! I thought he was fit to die with shame, and 
ihere he sits grinning smiles, as good as to b&j, 'Let 
the World wag as it wül, I've the philosopher's stone 
in mj waistcoat-pocket, and the elixir of life in mj 
capboard; Vm independent of both Fate and Fortune!'" 

"Hunsden — you spoke of ^^pes; I was thinking 
of a fruit I like better than your X — hot-house grapes 
— an unique fruit, growing wild, which I haye marked 
as my own, and hope one day to gather and taste. It 
is of no use your offering me the draught of bittemessy 
or threatening me with death by thirst: I haye the 
anÜcipation of sweetness on my palate; the hope of 
freshness on my lips; I can reject the unsayouiy, and 
endure the ezhausting." 

"For how long?" 

''Till the next opportunity for effort; and as the 
prLze of success will be a treasure after my own heart, 
m bring a bull's strength to the struggle." 

''Bad luck crushes bulls as easily as buUaces; and I 
belieye, the fiiry dogs you: you were bom with a 
wooden spoon in your mouth, depend on it" 

"I belieye you; and I mean to make my wooden 
spoon do the work of some people's silyer ladles: grasped 
firmly, and handled nimbly, eyen a wooden spoon wül 
shoyel up broth. 

Hunsden rose: "1 se^T mi^YÄ', "Iwuji^ose you*w 
«oe of thoSe wh-O deye\o^ \i^«X. \xb;:^^Jw3sä\^ ^bä. ^ 
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best unaided — work your own way. Now, Fll go.** 
And, without another word, he was going; at the door 
he torned: 

"Crimsworth Hall is sold,** said he. 

"Sold!" was my echo. 

"Tes; you know, of course, that your brother failed 
three months ago?" 

"What! Edward Crimsworth?" 

**Precisely; and his wife went home to her fatheir's; 
when affairs went awiy, his temper sympathized with 
them; he used her ill; I told you he would be a tyrant 
to her some day; as to hipi — " 

" Ay, as to him — what is become of him?" 

"Nothing extraordinary — don't be alarmed; he put 
himself under the protection of the court, compounded 
with 'his creditors — tenpence in the pound; in six 
weeks set up again, ooaxed bcu^k his wife, and is 
floorishing like a green bay-tree." 

"And , Crimsworth Hall — was the fumiture sold 
too?" 

"Everything — from the grand piano down to the 
rolling-pin." 

"And the Contents of the oak dining-room — were 
they sold?" 

''Of course, why should the sofas and chairs of that 
room be held more sacred than those of any other?" 

"And the pictures?" 

''What pietnrea? CrimswoTÖi "haA Ti^^i %'^^^sÄL ^ii5^ 
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lection that I know of — he did not profess to be an 
amateur/' 

''There were two portraits, one on each iide the 
mantel-piece; yon cannot have foigotten them, Hr. 
Hunsden; you once noticed that of the lady — " 

''Oh, I knowl the thin-faced gentlewoman with a 
Bhawl put on like drapery. — Why, as a matter of 
coorse, it would be sold among the other things. If you 
had been rieh, you might have bought it, for I remember 
you Bald it represented your mother: you see what it is 
to be without a sou.'' 

I did. "But ßurely," I thought to myself, "I shaU 
not always be so poverty-stricken; I may one day buy 
it back yet. — Who purchased it? do you know?** 
I asked. 

''How is it likely? I never inquired who purchased 
anything; there spoke the unpractical man — to imagine 
all the World is interested in what interests himself! 
Now, good night — Tm oflf for Germany ^to-morrow 
moming; I shall be back here in six weeks, and 
possibly I may call and see you again; I wonder 
whether you'll be still out of place!" he laughed, as 
mockingly, as heartlessly as Mephistopheles, and so 
laughing, yanished. 

Some people, however indifferent they may become 
alter a considerable Space of absence, always contriye * 
ü? leave a pleasant impreBsion ^uBt at parting; not so 
Maußden; a Conference "wiÜv Yivca. ^«^\a^ ^tä \^^ ^ 
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draught of Peravian bark; it seemed a concentration of 
the specially harsh, stnngent, bitter; wbether, like bark, 
it inyigorated, I scarcely knew. 

A rufied mind makes a restless pillow; I slept little 
on the night after this interview; towards moming I 
began to doze, bat hardly had my slamber become 
sleep, when I was roused from it by hearing a noise in - 
my sitting-room, to which my bed-room adjoined — a 
Step, and a shoving of fumiture; the movement lasted 
barely two minutes; with the closing of the door it 
ceased. I listened; not a mouse stirred; perhaps I had 
dreamt it; perhaps a locataire had made a mistake, and 
entered my apartment instead of bis own. It was yet 
but five o'clock; neither I nor the day were wide awake; 
I tumed, and was soon nnconscious. When I did rise, 
about two hours later, I had forgotten the circomstance ; 
the first thing I saw, however, on quitting my Chamber, 
recalled it; just pushed in at the door of my sitting- 
room, an4 still Standing on end, was a wooden packing- 
case — a rough deal affair, wide but shallow; a porter 
had doubtless shoved it forward, but seeing no occupant 
of the room, had left it at the entrance. 

''That is none of mine/' thought I, approaching; '4t 
must be meant for somebody eise." I stooped to examine 
the address: — 

"Wm. Crimsworth, Esq., No. — , St., Brüssels." 

I was puzzled, but concluding that the be.%1 ^^ ^s^ 
obtam iaformation wös to ask wiÜAxi) \ ^"o^ *^^ ^<5?Äa» 
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and op^ied the oase. Green bause enveloped its con- 
tent», 0ewn car^ully at the sidee; I ripped üae paek- 
thread with my pen-knife, ttnd still, as the seam gave 
way, glimpses of gilding appeared through the widening 
interstices. Boards and baize being at length removed, 
I lifted from the oase a large picture, in a magnificent 
frame; leaning it against a chair, in a position where 
the Ught from the window feil fayourably upon it, I 
stepped back — already I had moonted my spectades. 
A portrait-painter's sky (the most sombre and threaten- 
ing of welkins), and distant trees of a conyentional 
depth of hue, ,^ised in fall relief a pale, pensive-look- 
ing female face, shadowed with soft dark hair, almost 
blending wiih the eqoally dark clouds; large, solenm 
eyes looked reflectiyely into mine; a thin cheek reeted 

^ on a delicate little hand; a shawl, artistically draped, 
half hid, half shöwed a slight figure. A listener (had 
there been one) might have heard me, after ten minntes' 
BÜent gazing, utter the word ''Mother!" I might have 
Said more — but with me, the first word nttered aloud 
in solüoqny rooses consciousness; it reminds me that 
only crazy people talk to themselyes, and then I think 
out my monologue, instead of speaking it. I had 
thooght a long while, and a long while had eontem- 
plated the intelligence, the sweetness, and — alas! the 
sadness also of those fine, grey eyes, the mental power 
of tbat forehead, and the täte ^iv^büitY of that serious 

moutb, Wien my glance, lm^^^k\Myg»^Qr«Tc««Ä&A'^^ 
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a nanow billet, stuck in the comer of the picture, be- 
tween tfae frame and the canyas. Then I fiist asked, 
"Who seilt this picture? Who thought of me, sayed it 
out of tiie wreok of Onmsworth Hall, and now commits 
it to the care of its natural keeper?" I took the note 
firom its niche; thus it spoke: — 

"There is a sort of stupid pleasure in giying a child 
sweetsy a fool his bells^ a dog a bone. You are repaid 
by seeing the child besmear his face with . sugar; bj 
witnessing how the fool's ecstasy makes a greater fool 
of him than ever; by watching the dog's nabire come 
out over his bone. In giving "William Crimsworth his 
mother's picture, I giye him sweets, bells, and bone, all^ 
in one; what grieves me' is, that I cannot behold the 
result; I would have added five Shillings more to my 
bid if the auctioneer .could only have -promised me that 
pleasure. H. Y. H. 

P.S. — You Said last night you positively declined 
adding another item to your account with me; don't you 
think IVe saved you that trouble?" 

I muffled the picture in its green baize coveiing, 
restoied it to the case, and haying transported the whole 
oonoem to my bed-room, put it out of sight under my 
bed. My pleasure was now poisoned by pangent pain; 
I determined to look no niore tili I qo\s1^ \s3^ ^ ^as;<^ 
eaee. If Runsden had come in at ft\«A. TQsyttÄJiÄ.^\. ^cs«^Äi. 
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have Said to him, "I owe you nothing, Hunsden — not 
a fraction of a fiarthing: you haye paid yourself in 
taunts." 

Too anxioiLß to remain any longer quiescent, I had 
no sooner breakfasted, than I repaired once more to M. 
Yandenhuten's, scarcely hoping to find him at home; for 
a week had barely elapsed since my first call: bnt 
fancying I might be able to glean information as to the 
time when his retum was expected. A better resnlt 
awaited me than I had anticipated, for though the 
family were yet at Ostend, M. Yandenhuten had: come 
over to Brüssels on business for the day. He received 
me with the quiet kindness of a sincere though not 
excitable man. I had not sat five minutes alone with 
him in his bureau, before I became awar6 of a sense of 
ease in his presence, such as I rarely experienced 
with strangers. I was surprised at my own composnre, 
for, after all, I had come on business to me exceedingly 
painful — that of soliciting a favour. I asked on what 
basis the calm rested — I feared it might be deceptire. 
Ere long I caught a glimpse of the ground, and at 
once I feit assured of its solidity; I knew where I 
waa. 

M. Yandenhuten wa3 rieh, respected, and influential; 

I, poor, despised and powerless; so we stood to the 

World at lai^e as members of the world's society; bat 

to eacb other, as a pait oi \i\rmASL \^q\xl^^ our positions 

were rerersed. The D\iU\wDQa3i Qaa ^^ \Ä\»"^\5sssäa^ 
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but pure Hollandais) was slow, cool, of rather dense 
intelligence, though sound and accurate judgment; the 
Englishman far more nerrous, active, quicker both to 
plan and to practise, to conceive and to realize. The 
Dutchman was benevolent., the Englishman susceptible; 
in Short our characters dovetailed, but my mind haying 
more fire and action than his, instinctiyely assumed and 
kept the predominance. 

This point settled, and my position well ascertained, 
I addressed him on the subject of my affairs with that 
genuine frankness which füll confidence can alone in- 
spire. It was a pleasure to him to be so appealed to; 
he thanked me for giving him this opportunity of using 
a little exertion in my behalf. I went on to explain to 
him that my wish was not so much to be helped^ as to 
be put into the way of helping myself ; of him I did 
not want exertion — that was to be my part — but 
only information and recommendation. Soon after I 
rose to go. He held out his band at parting — an 
action of greater significance with foreigners than with 
Englishmen. As I exchanged a smile with him, I 
thought the benevolence of his truthful face was better 
than the intelligence of my own. Characters of my 
Order experience a balm-like solace in the contact of 
such souls as animated the honest breast of Victor 
Yandenhuten. 

The next fortnight was a period of \xsa3K?} ^»Üsjä- 
nationa; my existence during its \ä5^ t««»^t£äJä^ ^ ^^ 
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• 

of one of those autumnal nights which are spocially 
haanted by meteors and falling stars. Hopes and fißars, 
expectations and disappointmentSy descended in glancing 
showers £rom zenith to honzon; but all were tcansieni; 
and darkness foUowed swift each yanishing apparitioiL 
M. Yandenhuten aided me fSaithiully; he set me on the 
track of seyeral places, and himself made efforts to 
secure them for me; but for a long time Bolicitatian and 

— x^Gommendation were vain — the door either ahnt in 
my istce when I was about to walk in, or another can- 
didate, entering before me, rendered my farther advance 
oseless. Feyensh and roused, disappointment arrested 
me; defeat foUowing fast on defeat served as BtimnlantB 
to wUL I foi^t fastidiousness , conquered reserve, 
throst pride from me: I asked, I persevered, I remon- 
strated, I dmmed. It is.so that openings are forced 
into the guarded circle where Fortune sits dealing 
favours round. My perseverance made me known; my 
importunity made me remarked. I was inquired about; 
my former pupils* parents, gathering the reports of their 
children, heard me spoken of as talented, and they 
echoed the word:, the sound, bandied about at random, 
came at last to ears which, but for its universality, it 
might never have reached; and at the yery crisis when 
I had tried my last efort and knew not what; to do, 
Fortune looked.in at me one moming, as I sat in drear 
and almosst desperate deliboxation. on my bedstead, 

nodded with, the famöiatity oi wa. ^5^ ^ssr^vsscköäsää — 
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üiough Ood knowB I had neyer met her before — and 
threw a prize into my lap. 

In the seoond week of October, 18 — , I got the ap- 
pointment of English professor to all the olaeses of 
— College, Brüssels, with a salary of three thousand 
&ancs per annnm; and the certainty of being able, by 
dint of the reputation and publicity accompanying the 
Position, to make as much more by private lessons. 
The official notice, which commimicated this information, 
mentioned also that it was the streng recommendation of 
IL Yandenhuten, n^gociant, which had turned the scale 
of choice in my favour. 

No sooner had I read the announcement than I 
hnrried to M. Yandenhuten's burean, pnshed the do- 
coment under bis nose, and when he had perosed it, 
took both bis hands, and thanked him with unrestrained 
Tivacity. My viyid words and emphatio gesture moved 
his Dntch calm to unwonted Sensation. He said he 
was happy — glad to have served me; but he had 
done nothing meriting such thanks. He had not laid 
out a Centime — only scratched a few words on a sheet 
of paper. 

Again I repeated to him — 

"Yoa have made me quite happy, and in a way 
that suits me; I do not feel an Obligation irksome, 
cooferred by your kind band; I do not feel disposed 
to shon you because you have done me a favoTus tt5;$^ 
this dajr'you mußt consent to admit me to ^qvä yd&sösää 
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acquaintance, for I shall hereafter recur agaiii and again 
to the pleasure of your society." 

"Ainsi ßoit-il," was the reply, accompanied by a 
smile of benignant content. I went away with its sun- 
sbine in my heari 



CHAPTER XXin. 

It was two o'clock when I retumed to my lodgings; 
my dinneiy just brought in from a neighbouring hotel, 
smoked on the table; I sat down, thinking to eat — - 
had the plate been heaped with potsherds and broken 
glass, instead of boiled beef and haricots, I could not 
haye made a more signal failare: appetite had forsaken 
me. Impatient of seeing food which I could not taste, 
I put it all aside into a cupboard, and then demanded, 
"What shall I do tül evening?" for before six p. m. it 
would be yain to seek the Eue Notre Dame auz 
Neiges; its inhabitant (for me it had but one) was 
detained by her Tocation elsewhere. I walked in the 
streets of Brüssels, and I walked in my own room 
from two o'clock tili six; nerer once in that space of 
time did I sit down. I was in my Chamber when the 
last named hour struck; I had just bathed my face and 
feverish hands, cmd was standing near the glass; my 
cheek was crimson, my eye was flame, still all my 
feafures looked quite ^qU\<&^ ^ivd calm. Descending 
Bwiftly the stair ani Bte^^\x^ ovx\., \ ^^ ^gaÄ.\Ri w 
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Twiligbt drawing on in clouds; such shade was to me 
like a grateful screen, and the chill of latter Autumn, 
breaihing in a fitfol wind trom the north-west, met me 
as a refreahing coolness. Still I saw it was cold to 
others, for the women I passed were wrapped in shawls, 
and the men had their coats buttoned olose. 

When are we quite happy? Was I so then? No; 
an urgent and growing dread wonied my nerves, and 
had worried them since the first moment good tidings 
had reached me. How was Erances? It was ten weeks 
since I had seen her, six since I had heard from her, or 
of her. I had answered her letter by a brief note, 
friendly bnt calm, in which no mention of continued 
correspondence or further visits was made. At that hour 
my bark hcmg oa the topmost curl of a wave of fate, 
and I knew not on what shoal the onward rush of the 
billow might hurl it; I would not then attach her destiny 
to mine by the slightest thread; if doomed to split on 
the rock, or ran aground on the sand-bank, I was re- 
Bolved no other vessel should share my disaster; but six 
weeks was a long time; and could it be that she was 
still well ,and doing well? Were not all sages ägreed in 
declaring that happiness finds no climax on earth? 
Dared I think that but half a street now diyided me 
from the füll cup of contentment — the draught drawn 
.from waters said to flow only in heaven? 

I was at the door; I entered the quiet, honse*^ I 
mounted the staira; the lobby waa noV^ ^\i.^ ^^öij^., ^^ 

7//e Professor. ^^ 
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the doors closed; I looked tor the neat green mat, it lay 
duly in üb place. 

"Signal of hope!" I said, and advanced. "Bat I 
will be a Httle calmer; I am not going to rush in, and 
get up a scene directly." Forcibly staying my eager step, 
I paused on the mat. 

"What an absolute hnsh! Is she in? Is anybody 
in?" I demanded to myself. A little tinkle, as of 
cinders falling from a grate, replied; a movement — a 
fire was gently stirred; and the slight rustle of life con- 
tinuing, a step paced equably backwards and forwards, 
backwards and forwards, in the apartment. Eascinated, 
I stood, more fixqdly fascinated when a voiee rewaided 
the attention of my strained ear — so low, so self- 
addressed, I never fancied the Speaker otherwise theoi 
alone; solitude might speak thus in a desert, . or in the 
hall of a forsaken house. 

**' And ne*er bat once, my son/ he said, 

* Was yon dark cavern trod; 
In persecntion's iron days, 

When the land was left by God> 
From Bewley*s bog, with slaughter red, 

A Wanderer hither drew: 
And oft he stoppod and tumed his head, 

As by fits the night-winds blew. 
For trampling round by Cheviot-edge» 

Were heard the troopers keen; 
And frequent from the Whitelaw ridge 

The death-shot flashed between.** &c., <fcc. 

The old Scotch ballad was partly recited, then dropt; 
a pause ensued; then anoÜiet «ttain foUowed, in Erench, 
of which the purpoit, tJÄna^aX^öi, x^o. ^ i^^^v. — 
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Igave, atfirst, attention dose, 

Then intercst warm ensued; 
From interest &b Improveinent rose/« 

Sacceeded gratitude. 

Obedience was no effort soon , 

And laboor was no pain; 
If tired, a word, a glance alone 

Wöuld give me strength again. 

'From others of tlie Stadions band, 

Ere long he singled me ; 
Bat only by more close demand , 

And sterner urgency. 

The task he from another took, 

From me he dld reject; 
He woald no slight Omission brook , 

And safifer no defect. 

If my companions went astray, 

He scarce their wanderings blamed; 
If I bat faltered in the way , 

His anger fiercely flamed. 

Sometbing stirred in an adjoining Chamber; it 
wonld not do to be snrprised eaves-dropping; I tapped 
hastily, and as bastily entered. Frances was just be- 
fore me; sbe bad been Walking slowly in her room, 
and her ßtep was cbecked by my advent: Twilight 
only was witb her, and tranquil, ruddy Eirelight; to 
these sisters, the Bright and the Bark, sbe bad been 
speaking, ere I entered in poetry. Sir Walter Scott's 
voice, to her a foreign far-off sound, a mountain-echo, 
had uttered itself in the first stanzas; the second, I 
thought, from the style and the substance, was the 
language of her own heari Her face was grave, its 
expression concentrated; sbe bent on me an unsmiling 
eye — an eye just retuming fixjm a.\ÄtcÄR^'3^^ '-^jis^ 
awakiag ßrom dreams: well-artaii^^^ ^^^ ^^"^ ivös^^ 
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attire, smooth her äaik hair, orderly her tranquil room; 
but what — with her thoughtful look, her serious self- 
reliance, her bent to meditation and haply inspiration — 
what had she to do with love? "Nothing," was the 
answer of her own sad, though gentle countenance; it 
seemed to say, "I must cultiyate fortitude and cling to 
poetry; one is to be my support and the other my solace 
through life. Human affections do not bloom, nor do 
human passions glow for meJ* Other women hare such 
thoughts. Frances, had she been as desolatef as she 
deemed, would not haye been worse off than thousands 
of her sex. Look at the rigid and formal race of old 
maids — the race whom all despise; they have fed 
themselves, from youth upwards, on maxims of resigna- 
tion and endurance. Many of them get ossiüed with the 
dry diet; self-control is so continiially their thought, so 
perpetually their object, that at last it absorbs the softer 
and more agreeable quaUties of their nature; and they 
die mere modeis of austerity, fashioned out of a litÜe 
parchment and much bone. Anatomists will teil you 
that there is a heart in the withered old maid's carcase 
— the same as in that of any cherished wife or proud 
mother in the land. Can this be so? I really don't 
know; but feel inclined to doubt it. 

I came forward, bade Frances "good evening," and 
took my seat The chair I had chosen was one v she 
had prohablj just left-, it atood by a little table where 
were her open desk and "^a^en». \ "^o^ x^K. ^^j^m^^m®. 
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she had fully recognised me at ßiBt, bat she did so 
now; and in a voice, soft but quiet, she retumed my 
greeting. I had shown no eagemess; she took her cue 
from me, and evinced no snrprise. We met as we had 
always mpt, as master and pupil — nothing more. I 
proceeded to handle the papers; Frances, observant and 
serviceable, stepped into an inner room, brought a 
candle, lit it, placed it by me; then drew the curtain 
oyer the lattice, and having added a little fresh fuel to 
the abready bright fire, she drew a second chair to the 
table and sat down at my right band, a little removed. 
The paper on the top was a translation of some grave 
French author into English, but undemeath lay a sheet 
with stanzas; on this I laid hands. Frances half rose, 
made a movement to recover the oaptored spoil, saying, 
that was nothing — a mere copy of verses. I put by 
resistance with the decision I knew she never long 
opposed; but on this occasion her fingers had fastened 
on the paper. I had quietly to unloose them; their hold 
dissolyed to my touch; her band shrunk away; my own 
would* fedn have followed it, but for the present I for- 
bade such impulse. The first page of the sheet was 
occupied with the lines I had overheard; the sequel was 
not exactly the writer's own experience, but a composition 
by portions of that experience suggested. Thus while 
egotism was avoided, the fancy was exercised, and the 
heart satisfied. I translate as beioie, ^tAts^^ \x»s^Sssi!&ss^ 
Is nearly literal; it continued th\i^; — 
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When sickness stayed awhile my course 

He seemed impatient still, 
Because bis pnpfl*8 flagging force 

Coald not obey hia will. 

One day when snmmoned to the bed, 
Where Pain and I did atrive, 

I lieard bim, aa he bent bis head/ 
Say, "God, ahe must revive!** 

I feit bis band , with gentle streaa , 

A moment laid on mine, 
And wished to mark my conscionsneaa 

By aome reaponsive sign. 

Bat pow*rleM then to apeak or move , 

I only feit , within , 
Tbe aenae of Hope , the strengtb of Love 

Their healing work begin. 

And aa he from the room withdrew, 
My heart bis Steps pursaed ; 

I longed to prove , by efiforta new , 
My speecbless gratitude. 

When once again I took my place , 

Long vacant , in tbe class , 
Tb* unfreqaent smile acroas bis face 

Did for one moment pass* 

Tbe lessona done ; tbe signal made 

Of glad release and play , 
Hetlis he passed, an Instant atayed 

One kindly word to say. 

"Jane, tili to-morrow you are free 
From tedioas task and rule, 
Tbis aflemoon I mnst not see 
Tbat yet pale face in school. 

"Seek in tbe garden-sbadea a seat, 
Far from tbe play-ground din; 
Tbe sun is warm, tbe air is sweet: 
Stay ÜU I call yon in.** 



A long and pleasant afternoon 
I passed in tVioae tgteeiv'bQ'99«t%\ 

All sllent , tranquW , ätiA ei\otvft 
With blrd» , and \>^cb i wv^ ^o^«t%« 
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Yet, when my master's voloe I beard 
Call , from the wiudow , " Jane I " 

I entered , Joyfnl , at the word j 
The bnsy hoase again. 

He, in the hall, paeed ap and down; 

He paused as I passed by; 
His forehead stern rclaxed its frown : 

He rajsed bis deep-set eye. 

** Not quite so pale«** he mnrmnred low* 
" Now, Jane , go rest awhile.** 
And as I smiled , bis smoothened brow 
Returned as glad a smile. 

My perfeot health restored, he took 

His mien austere again ; 
And , as before, he would not brook 

The sligbtest fault from Jane. 

The longest task , the bardest theme 

Fell to my share as erst , 
And still I toiled to place my name 

In every study first. 

He yet begrudged and stlnted praise , 

Bat I bad learnt to read 
The secret meaning of his face, 

And that was my best meed. 

Even when bis hasty temper spoke 

In tones that sorrow stirred, 
My grief was luUed as soon as woke 

By some relenting word. 

And when he lent some precioas book , 

Or gave some fragrant flower, 
I did not quail to Envy*s look , 

Upheld by Pleasnre*s power. 

At last oar school ranks took their gronnd; 

The hard-fought field I won ; 
The prize , a laurel-wreath , was boand 

My throbbing forehead on. 

Low at my master*s knee I bent , 

Tbe o/fered crown to meet; 
It8 green leavea through iny tQm^\«% %«tÄ. 
A thrül M wild as svrcet. 
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Tho streng pnlse of Ambition ftrack 

In every vein I owned ; 
At the same instant, bloeding broke 

A secret , inward woond« 

The hoar of trinmph was to me 

The hoar of sorrow sore; 
A day hence I most crpss the sea , 

Ne*er to recross it more. 

An bonr henoe, in my master*! room, 

I with him sat alone , 
And told him what a dreary gloom 

0*er Joy had parting tbrown. 

He little said ) the time was brtef , 

The ship was soon to sail , 
And while I sobbed in bitter grief , 
_^ My master but looked pale. 

They oalled in haste; he bade me go, 

Then snatched me back agaln; 
He held me fait and mormured low 

" Why will they part os, Jane?" 

" Were you not bappy in my care ? ' ' 
Did I not faithftal prove? 
Will others to my darling bear 
As troe , as deep a lere ? 

" O Ood , watch o*er my foster child I 
O guard her gentle head ! 
When Winds are high and tempests wild 
Protection round her spread ! 

**They call again; leave then my breast; 
Quit thy tme shelter, Jane; 
But when deceived, repulsed, opprest, 
Gome home to me again! ** 

I read — then dreamily made marks on the mi 

with my pencil; thmking all the while of other th 

thinking that "Jane" was now .at my side; no c 

but a girl of nineteen-, «hol ^«ö txä:^ \ä tkoä^ «q 

heart affirmed; Poverty'» c\m^ ^^ \aJ&aTi ^«. \£äs 



i 
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and Jealoosy were far away and unapprised of this cur 
qniet meeting; the frost of the Master's maoner might 
melt; I feit fhe thaw Coming fast, whether I would or 
not; no foither need for the eye to practise a hard look, 
for'the brow to compress its expanse into a stem fold: 
it was now permitted to sufier the outward reyelation of 
the inward glow — to seek, demand, elicit an answering 
ardour. While musing thus, I thought that the grass on 
Hermon never drank the fresh dews of »inset more grate- 
fnlly than my feelings drank the bliss of this hour. 

Erances rose, as if restless; she passed before me to 
stir the ßie, which did not want stirring; she lifted cmd 
pnt down the little omaments on the mantel-piece; her 
dress wayed within a yard of me; sHght, straight, and 
elegant, she stood erect on the hearth. 

There are impulses we can control; but there are 
others which control us, because they attain us with a 
tiger-leap, and are our masters ere we have seen them« 
Ferhaps though, such impnlses are seldom altogether 
bad: perhaps Beason, by a process as brief as quiet, a 
prooess that is finished ere feit, has ascertained the 
sanity of the deed Instinct meditates and feels justified 
in remaining passive while it is performed. I know I 
did not reason, I did not plan or intend, yet,, whereas 
one moment I was sitting solus on the chair near the 
table, the next, I held Erances on my knee, placed there 
with Bhaxpneßs and decision, and Te>\«MX"ö^ ^^täe^ ^"xsä^^^^^ 
tenaeity-. 
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"Monsieur!" oried Frances, and was still: not an- 
other Word escaped her lips; sorely confounded bJob 
seemed during the lapse of the ßxet few moments; but 
the amazement soon subsided; terror did not succeed, 
nor fury: after.all, she was only a little nearer than 
she had ever been before, to one she habitually respected 
and trusted; embarrassment might häye impelled her to 
contendy but self-respect checked resistance where resifl- 
tance was useless. 

"Frances, how much regard have you for me?" 
was my demand. No answer; the Situation was yet 
too new and surpnsing to permit speech. On this oon- 
sideration, I compelled myself for some seconds to 
tolerate her silence, though impatient of it: presently, 
I repeated the same question — probably, not in the 
calmest of tones; she looked at me; my face, doubtless, 
was no model of composure, my eyes no stül wells of 
tranquillity. 

"Do speak," I urged; and a very low, hurried, yet 
still arch voice said — 

"Monsieur, yous me faites mal; de grace lachez un 
peu ma main droite." 

In truth I became aware that I was holding the said 
"main droite** in a somewhat ruthless grasp: I did as de- 
sired; and, for the third time, asked more gently — 

'Trances, how much regard have you for me?" 
"Jtfbn mattre, i'eiv ai \)ewafiö\r^V ^^ '^^ ^sss^öc&iLtÄ- 
joinder. 
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"Frances, have you enough to give yourself to me as 
my wife? — to accept me as your husband?" 

I feit the agitation of the heart, I saw ''the purple 
light of love" cast its ^lowing reflection on cheek, 
temples, neck; I desired to consolt the eye, but shelter- 
ing lash and lid forbade. 

** Monsieur," said the -soft voice at last, — ''Monsieur 
d^ire savoir si je consens — si — enfin, si je veux me 
marier avec lui?" 

"Justemeni" 

''Monsieur sera-t-il aussi bon man qu'il a ^t^ bon 
mattre?*' 

"I will try, Frances.", 

A pause; then with a new, yet still subdued inflezion 
of the voice — an inflexion which provoked while it 
plecused me — accompanied, too, by a "sourire a la fois 
fin et timide" in perfect harmony with the tone: — 

"C'est k dire, monsieur sera toujours un peu ent^t^, 
eadgeant, volontaire — ?" 

"Have I been so, Frances?" 

"Mais oui; vous le sayez bien." 

"Have I been nothing eise?" 

"Mais oui; yous avez et^ mon meilleur and." 

"And what, Frances, are you to me?" 

"Votre d^vou^ ^live, qui vous aime de tout son 
eceur." 

"Will my pupil consent to paas \wet "NäSö ^^WQd^ ^oä*. 
£fpeak EngUsh now, Frances." 
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Some moments were taken for reflecüoii; ,the answer, 
pronounced slowly, ran thus: — 

''You have always made me happy; I like to hear 
yoa speak; I like to see you; I like to be near yon; I 
beliere you are very good, and very superior; I know 
you are stem to those who are careless and idle, butyou 
are kind^ yery kind to the attentive and indnstrious, 
even if they arp not clever. Master, I sbould be glad to 
live witb you always;" and she made a sort of moYe- 
ment, as if she would haye clung to me, but reetrainiog 
herself she only added witb eamest empbasis — '^Master, 
I consent to pass my life with you," 

"Yery well, Frances." 

I drew ber a little nearer to my beart; I took a 
first kiss from ber lips, thereby sealing the compact^ 
now framed between us; afterwards she and I were 
Bilent, nor was our silence brief. Erances' tbougbts, 
during tbis interyal, I know not, nor did I attempt to 
guess tbem; I was not occupied in searcbing ber coun- 
tenance, nor in otberwise troubling ber composure. The 
peace I feit, I wisbed ber to feel; my arm, it is tme, still 
detained ber; but witb a restraint tbat was gentle enongh, 
so long as no Opposition tigbtened it. My gaze was on 
tbe red fire; my beart was measuiing its own comtent; it 
sounded and sounded, and found tbe deptb fatlicmiliess. 

''Monsieur," at last said my quiet companion, as sti^ 
lesß in ber bappineBS a» «k Tawiafc ^xv^fe^nKttat, "E^^u now 
in speaking she scatcely M^^ ^sät \\fisA.. 
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"Well, Frances?" I like unexaggerated inter- 
course; it is not my way to overpower with amorous 
epithets, any more than to worry with selfishly impor- 
tonate caresses. 

"Monsieur est raisonnable, n'est-ce pas?" 

"Yes; especially wben I am requested to be so in 
English: bat why do you ask me? You see nothing 
vehement or obtrusiye in my manner; am I nd; tranquü 
enough?" 

"Ce n*est pas cela — " began Frances. 

"English!" I reminded her. 

"Well, monsieur, I wished merely to say, that I 
shonld like, of oourse, to retain my employment oi 
teaching. You will teach still, I suppose, monsieur?" 

"Oh, yes! It is all I have to depend on." 

"Bon! — I mean good. Thus we shall have both 
the same profession. I like that; and my efibrts to get 
on will be as unrestrained as yours — will they not, 
monsieur?" 

"You are laying plans to be independent of me," 
said I. 

"Yes, monsieur; I must be no incumbrance to you 
— no bürden in any way." 

"But, Frances, I have not yet told you what my 
prospects are. I have left M. Pelefs; and after nearly 
a month's seeking, I have got another place, with a 
salary of three thousand francs a year, whieh I q»3Qc 
eajdijr double by a littie additionci exet&OT^. 'Y^>aÄ ^^^ 
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see it would be useless for you to fag yourself by going 
out to giye lessons; on six thoosand francs you and I can 
live, and live well" 

Frances seemed to consider. There is sometlimg 
flattenng to man's strength, something consonant to bis 
honourable pride, in tbe idea of becoming the providence 
of what he loves — feeding and clothing it, as God 
does the lilies of the field. So, to decide her resolution, 
I went on: — 

''Life hasbeen painful and laborious enough to you 
ßo far, Frances; you require complete rest; your twelve 
hundred firancs would not form a very important addition 
to our income, and what sacrifice of comfort to eam it! 
Eelinquish your labours: you must be weary, and let me 
have the happiness of giving you rest." 

I am not sure whether IVances had accorded dae 
attention to my harangue; instead of answering me with 
her usual respectful promptitude, she only sighed and 
Said — 

"How rieh you are, monsieur!" and then she stirred 
uneasy in my arms. "Three thousand francs!" she mra- 
mured, "while I get only twelve hundred!" She went 
on faster. "However it must be so for the präsent; and, 
monsieur, were you not saying something about my 
giving up my place? Oh no! I shall hold it fast;" and 
her little fingers emphatically tightened on mine. 

''Think of my moctym'^ '^wv to be kept. by yon, 
monsieur! I could not ölo M-, wA Vq^ ^ssJ^ assj^ ^js^ 
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would be! You would be'away teaching in close, noisy 
Bchool-rooms, from momiiig tili evening, and I sbould 
be lingering at bome, unemployed and solitary; I sbould 
get depressed and sullen, and you would soon tire 
of me." 

"Franees, you could read and study — two tbings 
you like so well." 

'^ Monsieur, I could not; I like a contemplatiye lifo, 
but I like an active lifo better; I must act in some way, 
and act witb you. I bare taken notice, tnonsieur, tbatf 

fpeople wbo are only in eacb otber's Company for amuse- ) 
ment, never reaUy like eacb otber so well, or esteem | 
eacb otber so bigbly, as tbose wbo work togetber, and | 
perbaps suffer togetber." 

"You speak God's truth," said I at last, "and you 
sball bave your own way, for it is tbe best way. Now, 
as a reward for sucb ready consent, give me a yoliintary 
kjös." ^ 

After some besitation, natural to a. novice in tbe 
art of kissing, sbe brougbt ber lips into very sby and 
gentle contact witb my forebead; I took tbe small gifl; 
as a loan, and repaid it prompÜy, and witb generous 
interest. 

I know not wbetber Frances was.really mucb altered 
since tbe time I first saw ber; but, as I looked at ber 
now; I feit tbat sbe was singularly cbanged for me; 
tbe sad eye, tbe pale cbeek, tbe dejected and joyleaa 
countenance I remembered as her eatV^ ^\Xr^xii<ä^, ^'et^ 
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quite gone, and now I saw a face dressed in graces; 
smile, dimple, and rosy tint, rounded its ccmtonrB and 
brightened its bues. I had been accustomed to nnise a 
flattering idea tbat my streng attachment to her pfoyed 
some particiilar perspicacity in my natore; sbe was not 
handsome, sbe was not ripb, sbe was not even accom- 
plisbed, yet was sbe my life's treasure; I must then be 
a man of peculiar discemment. To- night my eyes 
opened on tbe mistake I had made; I began to sospect 
tbat it was only my tastes whicb were unique, not my 
power of discoyering and appreciating tbe superioiity 
of moral wortb over pbysical cbarms. For me Erances 
had pbysical cbarms: in her there was no deformity to 
get over; none of those prominent defects of eyee, 
teeth, complexion, shape, whicb hold at bay tbe ad- 
miration of tbe boldest male Champions of intellect (for 
women can love a/ downright ugly man if he be bat 
talented); had sbe been either "^dent^e, myope, ni- 
gueuse, ou bossue," my feelings towards her might still 
have been kindly, but they could never haye been iiß- 
peussioned; I had affection for tbe poor little misshapen 
Sylvie, but for her I could never have had love. It is 
true FranQes* mental points had been tbe first to in» 
terest me, and they still retained tbe stnnigeet hold on 
my pl*eference; but I liked tbe graoes of her pesson 
too. I derived a pleasure, purely material, from eanr 
templating tbe cleaTness of her brown eyes, the faimess 
of her fine skin, tYve "^xnivVj ^^ ^^"t ^^-^^\* \rs^öö.^ ^ 
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Proportion of her delicate form; and that pleasure I 
could ill have dispensed with. It appeared, then, that 
I too was a sensualist, in my temperate and fastidiouB 
way. 

Now, reader, during the last two pages I have been 
giying yon honey fresh from flowers, but you must not 
liye entirely on food so lascious; taste then a little 
gall — just a drop, by way of change. 

At a somewhat late honr, I retomed to my lodgings: 
haying temporarily foi^tten that man had any such 
coarse cares as those of eating and dnnking, I went to 
bed fasting. I had been exdted and in action all day, 
and had tasted no food since eight that moming; be- 
sideSy for a fortnight past, I had known no rest either 
of body or mind; the last few hours had been a sweet 
delirium, it would not subside now, and, tili long after 
midnight, broke with troubled ecstasy the rest I so 
mach needed. At last I dozed, but not for long; it 
was yet quite dark when I awoke, and my waking was 
like that of Job when a spirit passed before bis face, 
and like him, ''the hair of my flesh stood up." I might 
continue the parallel, for in truth, though I saw nothing, 
yet ''a thing was secretly brought unto me, and mine 
ear received a little thereof; there was silence, and I 
heard a voice," saying — 

''In the midst of life, we are in death.'' 

That so^pd, and the Sensation of chill anguish ac- 
companying it, many WQuld 1ml7^ xe^«t^^^ ^»^ ^soij^rat' 

TÄtf Professor, "^ 
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natural; but I r^oognised it at once as the effect of 
reaction. Man is ever clogged with bis mortality, and 
it Wad my mortal natore wbich now faltered and plained; 
my nerves, which jarred and gave a false sonnd, be- 
cause tbe soul, of late rusbing beadlong to an aim, bad 
overstrained tbe bod/s comparatiye weakness. A borror 
of great darkness feil upon me; I feit my cbamber in- 
vaded by one I bad known formerly, but haä tbought 
for ever departed. I was temporarily a prey to Hy- 
pocbondiia. 

Sbe bad been my acquaintance, nay, my goest^ 
once before in boybood; I bad entertained her at bed 
and bo8u:d for a year; for tbat space of time I bad her 
to myself in secret; sbe lay witb me, sbe ate witb me, 
sbe walked out witb me, sbowing me nooks in woods, 
boUows in billsu, wbere we could sit togetber, and 
wbere sbe could drop ber drear veü over me, and so 
bide sky and sun, grass and green tree; taking me 
entirely to ber deatb-cold bosom, and bolding me with 
arms of bone. Wbat tales sbe would teil me at such 
bours! Wbat songs sbe would recite in my ears! How 
sbe would discourse to me of ber own country — the 
Grave — and again and again promise to conduct me 
tbere ere long; and, drawing me to tbe very brink of 
a black, sullen river, sbow me, on tbe otber side, 
sbores unequal witb mound, monument and tablet, 
standii^g up in a glimmer more boary tban moonlighi 
'Mecixjpoüs!" she woxild ^\ns^T, Y^\ß&si3^\Ä *^^ ^^ 
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pileSy and add, ''It contains a mansion prepared for 
you." 

Bat my boyhood was lonely, parenÜess; uncjieered 
by brother or sister; and there was no marrel that, just 
as I rose to youth, a sorceress, Unding me lost in vague 
mental wanderings, with many affections and few ob* 
jects, glowing aspirations and gloomy prospects, strong 
desires and slender hopes, sliould lift up her illosive 
lamp to me in the distance, and Iure me to her vanlted 
home of horrors. No wonder her spells then had power; 
bat now^ when my cou|*se was widening, my prospect 
brightening; when my affections had found a rest; when 
my desires, folding wings, weary with long flight, had 
just alighted on the very lap of Fruition, and nesüed 
there warm, content, under the caress of a soft band — 
why did Hypochondria accost me now? 

I repulsed her, as one would a dreaded and ghastly 
concubine Coming to embitter a husband's heart towards 
his young bride; in vain; she kept her sway over me 
for that night and the next day, and eight succeeding 
days. Afterwards, my spirits began slowly to recover 
their tone; my appetite retumed, and in a fortnight I 
was welL I had gone about as usual all the time, and 
had Said nothing to anybody of what I feit, but I was 
glad when the evii spirit departed from me, and I conld 
again seek Frances, and sit at her side, ü^eed firom the 
dreadfol iyranny of my demon. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



One ßne, frosty Sunday in November, Frances and 
I took a long walk; we made the tour of the city by 
the Boulevards; and, afterwards, Frances being a litÜe 
tdred, we sat down on one of those wayside seats placed 
under the trees, at intervals, for the accommodation of 
ihe weary. Frances was telling me about Switzerland; 
üie subject animated her; and I was just thinking that 
l^er eyes spoke fall as eloquenÜy as her tongue, when 
She stopped and femarked — 

"Monsieur, there is a genÜeman who knows you." 

I looked up; three fashionably dressed men were 
just then passing — Englishmen, I knew by their air 
and gait as well as by their features; in the tallest of 
üie trio I at once recognised Mr. Hunsden; he was in 
the act of lifting bis hat to Frances; afterwards, he 
made a grimace at me, and passed on. 

«Who is he?*' 

"A person I knew in England.'* 

"Why did he bow to me? He does not know me." 

«Yes he does know you, in bis way." 

"How, monsieur?" (she still called me "monsieur;" 
I could not persuade her to adopt any more familiär 
term.) 

*'Did you not read the expression of bis eyes?" 

"O/Üs eyes? No. mat didtlvei eay?" 
"To you they said, '"Eo-w ^o -jw). ^O;, "^"-SsüSssssssa. 
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Grimsworth?' To me, 'So you have found yoor counter- 
pari at last; there she dts, the female of yoor kind!'** 

''MonsieiiTy you could not read all that in his eyes; 
he was so soon gone.'' 

''I read that and more, Frances; I read that he 
will probably call on me this evening, or on some 
ftitare occasion shortly; and I have no doubt he will 
insist on being introdaced to you; shall I bring him to 
your rooms?" 

"K you please, monsieur — I have no objection; 
I thinky indeedy I should rather like to see him nearer; 
he loc^s so original." 

As I had anticipated, Mr. Hunsden came that eyening. 
The first thing he said was: — 

"You need not begin boastingy Monsieur le Pro- 
fesseur; I know about your appointment to — College 
and all that; Brown has told me." Then he intimated 
that he had retumed from Germany but a day or two 
since; afterwards, he abruptly demanded whether that 
was Madame Pelet-Beuter with whom he had seen 
me on the Boulevards. I was going to utter a rather 
emphatic negative, but on second thoughts I checked 
myself, and, seeming to assent,^ asked what he thought 
of her? 

''As to her, 111 come to that directly; but first 
IVe a Word for you. I see you are a scoundrel; 
JOD Ve no basiness to be ']^TOTXieii^Ai^^av% ^Jqrpo^ "'^ftSk^ 
another man's wife. I ihougVit 70x1 Yjää. ^^saÄsst ^^sos» 
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than to get mixed up in foreign hodge-podge of this 
ßort" 

''But the lady?" ^ 

"She's too good for you evidently; she is like you, 
but something better than you — no beauty, thougb; 
yet wben sbe rose (for I looked back to see you both 
walk away) I thought her figure and carriage good. 
These foreigners understand grace. What the devil has 
she done with Pelet? She has not been married to him 
_Jibree months — he must be a spoon!" 

I would not let the mistake go too £eur; I did not 
like it much. 

''Pelet? How your head runs on M. and Madame 
Pelet! You are always talking about them. I wish to 
the gods you had wed Mdlle. Zorai'de yourself!" 

''Was that young gentlewoman not Mdlle. Zoraide?'' 

"No; nor Madame Zorai'de either." 

"Why did you teil a Ue, then?" 

"I told no lie; but you are in such a huny. She 
is a pupil of mine — a Swiss girL" 

"And of course you «re going to be married to her? 
Don*t deny that." 

"Married! I think I shall — if Fate spares ua both 
ten weeks longer. That is my little wild strawberry, 
Hunsden, whose sweetness made me oareless of your 
hot-house grapes." ^ 

^'Stop! No boasöxxg — "x^"ö \äiq\rä\ I "won't bear 
fibem. Wh&t ia die? To ^\i»»^. caau ^q^ä ^^^Ä»o5^ 
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I smiled. Hnnsden unconsciously laid stress on the 
Word caste^ and, in fact, republican, lord-hater as he 
was, Hunsden was as proud of his old — shire blood, 
of his descent and family standing, respectable and 
respected through long generations faack, as any peer 
in the realm of his Norman race and Conquest-dated 
title. Hunsden would as little have thought of taking 
a wife from a caste inferior to his own, as a Stanley 
woald think of mating with a Cobden. I enjoyed the 
Burpnse I should 'give; I enjoyed the triumph of my 
practice over his theory; and leaning over the table, 
and uttering the words slowly but with repressed glee, 
I said concisely — 

**She is a lace-mender." 

Hunsden examined me. He did not say he was 
surprised, but surpnsed he was; he had his own notions 
of good breeding. I saw he suspected I was going to 
take some very rash step; but repressing declamation 
or remonstrance, he only answered — 

"Well, you are the best judge of your own afiPairs. 
A lace-mender may make a good wife as well as a lady; 
biit of course you have taken care to ascertain thoroughly 
that since she has not education, fortune or Station, she 
is well fumished with such natural qualities as you 
think most likely to conduce to your happiness. Has 
she many relations?" 

"iN'one in Brasseis." 

''Tbat 18 better. Relation» axö o*.«ti ^^ ^-^ '^"^ 
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in such cases. I. cannot but think that a train of 
inferior connecüons would have been a bore to you to 
your life*s end.*^ 

After sitting in silence a little while longer, Hansden 
rose, and was quietly bidding me good evening; the 
polite, considerate manner in which be oifered me bis 
band (a tbing he bad never done before), convinced me 
tbat be tbougbt I bad made a terrible fool of myself; 
and tbat, ruined and tbrown away as I was, it was no 
time for sarcasm or cynidsm, or indeed for anytbiug 
~1^ indulgence and forbearance. 

"Good night, William," be said, in a really soft 

voice, wbile bis face looked benevolently compassionate. 

"Good night, lad. I wish you and your future wife 

.much prosperity; and I hope she will satisfy your 

fastidious souL'* 

I bad much ado to refrain from laugbing as I beheld 
the magnanimous pity of bis mien; maintaining, bow- 
ever, a grave air, I said — 

"I tbougbt you would have liked to baye seen 
Mdlle. Henri?" 

"Oh that is the name! Yes — if it would be 
convenient I should Hke to see her — but — ." He 
hesitated. 

"WeU?" 

"I should on no account wish to intrude." 

''Come then," said 1. "^^ ^^*^ wi^.. ^^SMs^aden no 
doubt regarded me as a x^üäi, ixK^m^^'^^ ^oäs^^ SsksäNi^ 
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ahow my poor little grisette sweetheart, in her poor 
litÜe unfarnished grenier; but he prepared to aot the 
real gentlemaii, having, in fSact, the kemel of that oha- 
xacter, under the harsh husk it pleased him to wear by 
way of mentftl mackintosh. He talked aSahlj, and even 
gently, as we went along the street; he had never been 
60 civil to me in hifi life. We reached the house, entered, 
ascended the stair; on gaining the lobby, Hunsden tumed 
to moont a narrower stair which led to a higher story; I 
saw bis mind was bent on the attics. 

"Here, Mr. Hunsden,^ said I quieÜy, tapping at 
Frances' door. He tomed; in bis genuine politeness 
he was a little disconcerted at having made the mis- 
take; bis eye reverted to the green mat, bat he said 
nothing. 

We walked in, aüd Frances rose from her seat 
near the table to receiye ns; her mooming attire gaye 
her a recluse, rather conventual, but withal very 
distingoished look; its grave simplicity added nothing 
to beauty bat mach to dignity; the tinish of the white 
collar and manohettes saffioed for a relief to the merino 
gown of solemn black; omament was forswom. Frances 
cartaied with sedate grace, looking, as she always did 
look, when one first accosted her, more a woman to 
respect than to love; 1 introdaced Mr. Hunsden, and 
ehe expressed her happiness at making bis acqaaintance 
in Frenoh. The pure and poüÄi^ßöi ^i^^^^i^^ *^^Nss^ 
jet Bweet and rather fuU voice, ^toÖlxücä^ XJök«. ^*Ss?^ 
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immediately; Hunsden spoke French in reply; I had not 
heard him speak that language. before; he managed it 
very well. I retired to the window-seat; Mr. Hrmsden, 
at bis hostess's inyitation, occupied a chair near the 
hearth; from my positioQ I could see them both, and the 
room too, at a glance. The room was so cleeui and 
brigbt, it looked like a little polished cabinet; a glass 
fllled with flowers in the centre of the table, a fresh 
rose in each china cnp on the mantel-piece, gave it an 
air of fete, Erances was serioas, and Mr. Hunsden sub- 
diied, but both mutually polite; they got on at the 
Erench swimmingly: ordinary topics were discussed with 
great state and decoram; I thought I had neyer seen 
two such models of propriety, for Hunsden (thanks to 
the constraint of the foreign tongue) was obliged to 
shape his phrases, and measure bis sentenees, with a 
care that forbade any eccentricity. At last England was 
mentioned, and Erances proceeded to ask questions. 
Animated by degrees, she began to change, just as a 
grave night-sky changes at the approach of sunrise: first 
it seemed as if her forehead cleared, then her eyes 
glittered, her features related, and became quite mobile; 
her subdued complexion grew warm an^ transparent; to 
me, she now looked pretty; before, she had only looked 
ladylike. 

She had many things to say to the EngHshman 
jnat treah from bis ißlau'ÖL-eoTffiter^ , wA ^^ xss^^ him 
with an enthusiasm o£ cuiioÄt^, >N\siaV ^x^\^'^^»^fesc^'^ 
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Hmisden's reserve as fire thawB a congealed yiper* 
I use tbis not very flattering comparison because be 
yiyidly reminded me of a snake waking &om torpor, 
as be erected bis tall form, reared bis bead, before a 
little declined, and putting back bis bait j&om bis broad 
Saxon forebead, sbowed unsbaded tbe gleam of almost 
sayage saure wbicb bis iuterlocutor's tone of eagemess 
and look of ardour bad snfBlced at once to kindle in bis 
sonl and elicit from bis eyes: be was bimself> as Frances 
was herseif, and in none bat bis own langoage would 
he now address ber. 

"You understand Englisb?" was tbe prefatory 
question. 

"A Httle." 

"Well, tben, you sbaU bave plenty of it; and first> 
I see youVe not mncb more sense tban some otbers of 
xny acquaintance" (indicating me witb bis tbumb), *'or 
eise you'd never tum rabid about tbat dirty little country 
called England; for rabid, I see you are; I read Anglo- 
phobia in your looks and bear it in your words. Wby, 
xnademoiselle, is it possible tbat anybody witb a grain 
of rationality sbould feel entbusiasm about a mere name, 
and tbat name England? I tbougbt you were a lady- 
abbess fiye minutes ago, and respected you accordingly; 
and now I see you are a sort of Swiss sybil, witb bigb 
Tory and bigb Cburcb principles!" 

"England is your country?'' asked ¥t«s£ii^. 
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"And you don't like it?" 

"rd be sorry to like itl A littie oomipt, yenal, lord- 
and-king-cnrsed nation, füll of mucky pride (as they say 
in — shire), and helpless pauperism; rotten with abuses, 
wonn-eaten with prejudices!" 

"Ton might say so of almost eyery state; there aie 
aboses and prejndices eyerywhere, and I thought fewer 
in England than in other coantries." 

"Come to England and see. Gome to Binningbam 
and Manchester; come to Si Giles in London, and get 
a practica! notion of how our System works. Ezamine 
the foot-prints of our augost aristocracy; see how they 
walk in blood, crushing hearts as they go. Just put 
your head in at English cottage doors; get a glimpse 
of Famine crouched torpid on black hearth-stones; of 
Disease lying bare on beds without coverlets; of Infamy 
wantoning yiciously with Ignorance, though indeed 
Luxury is her fayourite paramour, and piincely halls 
are dearer to her than thatched hovels — " 

"I was not thinking of the'wretchedness and Vice in 
England; I was thinking of the good side — of wbat is 
dleyated in your character as a nation."^ 

"There is no good side — none at least of which 

you can haye any knowledge; for you cannot appreciate 

the efforts of industry, the achieyements of enterprise, 

OT the discoyeries of science; narrowness of education 

and obeowrity of position cjoätÄ m^öw^assite^ '^tsvL fcom 

underataRding those pomta^ oüöl iä \ß >K\sä«scÄsÖL -wiä^ 
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poeiical associations, I will not insult you, mademoiselle, 
hj supposing that you alluded to such humbug." 

«But I did, partly." 

Hunsden laughed — bis laugh of unmitigated scoid. 

"I did, Mr. Hunsden. Are you of the number of 
ibose to wbom such associations give no pleasure?'' 

''Mademoiselle, what is an association? I never saw 
one. What is its length, breadth, weight, value — ay 
value? What price will it bring in the market?'* 

"Your Portrait, to any one who lov.ed you, would, 
for the sake of association, be without price." 

That inscrutable Hunsden heard this remark and feit 
it rather acutely, too, somewhere; for he coloured — - 
a thing not unusual with him, when hit unawares on a 
tender point. A sort of trouble momentarily darkened 
bis eye, and I believe he filled up the transient pause 
succeeding bis antagonist's home-thrust, by a wish 
that some one did love him as he would like to be 
loyed — some one whose love he could unreservedly 
retum. 

The lady pursued her temporary advantage. 

"K your world is a world without associations, Mr. 
Hunsden, I no longer wonder that you hate England 
BD. I don't clearly know what Paradise is, and what 
angels are; yet taking it to be the most glorious region 
I ean conceive, and angels the most elevated eadstences 
— if one of them — if Abdiel the E^iüifejl Vähäää'* 
(sbe was tbinklng of Milton) "y^ei^ sviÄäÄTJc^ ^^Gcv?g^^ 
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of the £eu)iilty of association, I tfaank he wonld Boon rdsh 
forth from 'the eyer-duiing gates/ leaye heaven, and 
seek what he had lost in helL Yes, in ihe very bell 
firom ^^ch he tomed 'with letorted scom/" 

Franoes' tone in saying this was as marked as her 
language, and it was when the word "hell" twanged 
off from her lips, with a somewhat starthng emphaeis, 
that Hunsden deigned to hestow one slight glance of 
admiration. He liked something strong, whether in 
man or woman; he liked whateyer dared to dear con- 
ventional limits. He had neyer before heard a lady say 
''hell" with that uncompromising sort of accent, and the 
Bound pleased him from a lady's lips; he wonld fedn 
haye had Frances to strike the string again, hat it was 
not in her way. The display of eccentric yigoor neyer 
gaye her pleasore, and it only sounded in her yoice or 
fiashed in her countenance when extraordinary circom- 
stanoes — and those generally painfdl — forced it out of 
the depths where it humed latent To me, onoe or 
twice, she had in intimate conyersation, uttered yentnrous 
thoughts in neryons langnage; hut when the hour of 
such manifestation was past, I conld not reoall it; it 
came of itself and of itself departed. Honsden's ezci- 
tations she put hy soon with a smile, and recurring to 
the theme of disputation, said — ^ 

"Since England is nothing, why do the oontinental 
natioDB reapeot her boV 

"J abould haye thouftVvt uo äää. ^w^ \ää^ ^»Suj^. 
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that question/' replied Hunsden, who neyer at än^" 
time gave infonnation without reproying for stupidity 
those who asked it of him; '^if you had been my pupil, 
as I Buppose you once had the misfortune to be that' 
of a deplorable character not a hundied miles ofp, I 
would haye put you in the comer for such a confession 
of ignorance. Why, mademoiselle, can't you see that 
it is our gold which buys us French politeness, German 
goodwill, and Swiss seryility?" And he sneered 
diabolically. 

"Swifls!" saidFrances, catching the word "servility." 
"Do you call my countrymen servile?" And she 
started up. I could not suppress a low laugh; there 
was ire in her glance and deüänee in her attitude. 
''Do you abuse Switzerland to me, Mr. Hunsden? Do 
you think I haye no associations? Do you calculate 
that I am prepared to dwell only on what yice and 
degradation may be found in Alpine yillages, and to 
leaye quite out of my heart the social greatness of my 
countrymen y and our blood-eamed fireedom, and the 
natural glorios of our mountsdns? You're mistaken — 
you're mistaken.' ' 

"Social greatness? Call it what you will, your 
countrymen are sensible fellows; they make a market- 
able surticle of what to you is an abstract idea; they 
haye, ere this, sold their social greatness and abo their 
blood-eamed freedom tö be the BervQ3it& ^i i^^^^sg^ 
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"You never were in Switzerland?" 

"Yes — I have been there twice."^ 

" You know nothing o£ it"^ 

''I do.'* 

''And you say the Swiss are mercenary, as a parrot 
says 'Poor Fol!/ or as the Belgians here say the 
English are not brave, or as the French aconse them 
of being perfidions: there is no justice in yonr 
dictams." 

"There is truth.** 

''I teil you, Mr. Hunsden, you are a more nnprac- 
tical man than I am an unpractical woman, for you 
don't acknowledge what really ezists; you want to an- 
nihilate indiyidaal patriotism and national greatness as 
an Atheist would annihilate God and his own sonl by 
denying their ezistence." 

''Where are you flying to? You are off at a tangent 

— I thought we were talking about the mercenary 
nature of the Swiss.^ 

"We were — and if you proved to me that the 
Swiss are mercenary to-morrow (which you cannot do) I 
shonld love Switzerland stilL^ 

"You would be mad, then — mad as a March hare 

— to indulge in a passion for millions of ship-loads of 
soily timber, snow and ice." 

"J^ot so mad as you who loye nothing." 
^37iere's a method m m^ TOfiAn^es^s tkere's none in 
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"Your metiiod is to squeeze the aap out of creation 
and make manure of the refuse, by way of turning it to 
what you call use." 

"You cannot reason at all," said Hunsden; "there 
iß no logic in you." 

"Better to be without logic than without feeling," 
retorted Frances, who was now passing backwards and 
forwards from her cupboard to the table, intent, if not 
on hospitable thoughts at least on hospitable deeds, for 
she was laying the cloth, and putting plates, knives and 
forks thereon. 

"lö that a hit at me, mademoiselle? Do you suppose 
I am without feeling?" 

"I suppose you are always interfering with your own 
feelings, and those of other people, and dogmatizing 
about the irrationality of this, that, and the other senti- 
ment, and then ordering it to be suppressed because you 
imagine it to be inconsistent with logic " 

"I do right" 

Frances had stept out of sight into a sort of little 
pantry; she soon re-appeared. 

"You do right? Indeed, no! You are much mistaken 
if you. think so. Just be so good as to let me get to 
the fire, Mr. Hunsden; I have something to cook." 
(An interval occupied in settling a casserole on the 
fire; then, while she stirred its contents:) "Kight! as if 
it were right to crush any pleasurable sentiment that 
God haß giren to man, especiaWy aii'^ ^^ti}C\kä'^ *^^-i 

7/w Professor. ^ 
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like patriotism, spreads man's selfiahness Ih wider circles'' 
(fire BÜrred, dish put down before it). 

"Were you bom in Switzerland?*' 

"I BhoTild think so, or eise why ehoold I eall it xny 
country?" 

''And where did you get youi Englisk featares and 
figure?" 

''I am English too; half the Uood in my veins is 
English; thus I baye a rigbt to a double power of par 
triotism, possessing an interest in two noble, free, and 
fortunate countries." 
^ "You had an English motber?" 

"Yes, yes; and you, I suppose, bad a motber firom 
the moon or from Utopia, since not a nation in Europe 
bas a Claim on your interest." 
^ "On tbe contrary, Tm a universal patriot, if you 
could unterstand me rigbtly; my country is tbe world." 

"Sympatbies so widely diflftised must be very shallow: 
will you bave tbe goodness to come to table. Monsieur" 
(to me wbo appeared to be now absorbed in readii^ by 
moonligbt) — "Monsieur, supper is served." 

Tbis was said in quite a different voice to that in 
wbicb sbe bad been bandying pbrases witb Mr.Hunsden 
— not so sbort, graver and softer. 

"Frances, wbat do you mean by preparing supper; 
we had no intention of staying." 

''Ab, monsieuT, but you bave stayed, and supper is 
prepared; you have only ^^ie> «\.\ÄTiva!CYsi^ ^1 ^-eiMö^'^^ 
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Tbe meal was a fbreign one af course; it consisted 
in two small but tasty disbes of meat prepared with 
skill and seryed witb nic^ty; a salad and '^fromage 
fran9ois/' completed it. Tbe business of eating inter- 
posed a brief truce between tbe belligerents, but no 
sooner was supper disposed of tban tbey were at it 
s^ain. Tbe fresb subjeot of dispute ran on tbe spirit 
of religious intolerance wbicb Mr. Hunsden affirmed to 
exist strongly in Switzerland, notwitbstanding tbe pro- 
' fessed attacbment of tbe Swiss to freedom. Here 
Frances bad greatly tbe worst of it, not only because 
sbe was unskilled to argue, but because ber own real 
opinions on tbe point in question happened to coincide 
pretty nearly witb Mr. Hunsden's, and sbe only con- 
tradicted bim out of Opposition. At last sbe gave in, 
confessin^ tbat sbe tbougbt as be tbougbt, but bidding 
bim take notice tbat sbe did not consider berself beaten. 

"No more did tbe Frencb at Waterloo," said Hunsden. 

"Tbere is no comparison between tbe cases/' rejoined 
Frances; "mine was a sbam figbt." 

"Sbam or real, ifs up witb you.'' 

"No; tbougb I bave neitber logic nor wealtb of 
words, yet in a case wbere my opinion really differed 
ft'om yours, I would adbere to it wben I bad not 
another word to say in its defence; you sbould be 
baffled by dumb determination. You speak of Water- 
loo; your Wellington ougbt to bave been conqueted 
there, according to Napoleon; \)u\. \iö ^et^^-s^^^^ ^^si. 
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spite of the laws of war, and was victorious in defiance 
of military tactics. I would do as he did." 

"ril be bound for it you would; probably you have 
Bome of the same sort of stubbom stuff in you." 

"I should be sorry if I had not; he and Teil were 
brothers, and Pd scom the Swiss, man or woman, who 
had none of the much-enduring nature of our heroic "Wil- 
liam in his soul." 

"If Teil was like Wellington, he was an ass." 

"Does not ass mean bandet?'* asked Frances, tuming 
to me. 

"No, no," replied I, "it means an esprit-fort; and 
now," I Qpntinuedy as I saw that fresh occasion of strife 
was brewing between these two, "it is high time 
to go." 

Hunsden rose. "Good bye," said he to Frances, 
"I shall be off for this glorious England to-morrow, 
and it may be twelve months or more before I come 
to Brüssels again; whenever I do come TU seek you 
out, and you shall see if I don't find means to make 
you fiercer than a dragon. YouVe done pretty well 
this evening, but next interview you shall challenge me 
out-right Meantime you^re doomed to become Mre. 
William Crimsworth', I suppose; poor young lady! but 
you have a spark of spirit; cherish it, and give the Pro- 
fessor the füll benefit thereof." 

"Are you married, Mr. Hunsden?" asked Frances, 
ßuddenly. 
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"No. I should have thought you might haye guessed 
I was a Benedick by my lock." 

"Well, whenever you marry don't take a wife ont of 
Switzerland; for if you begin blaspheming Helvetia, and 
cursing the cantons — above all, if you mention the 
Word ass in the same breath with the name Teil (for ass 
is baudet, I know; though Monsieur is pleased to translafe 
it esprit'fort) your mountain maid will some night 
smother her Breton-bretonnant, eyen as your own Shak- 
speare's Othello smothered'Desdemona/' 

*'I am wamed," said Hunsden; "and so are you, lad" 
(nodding to me). "I hope yet to hear of a travesty 
of the Moor and his gentle lady, in which the parts 
shall be reversed according to the plan just sketched 
— you, however, being in my night-cap. Farewell, 
mademoiselle!" He bowed on her hand, absolutely 
like Sir Charleg Grandison on that of Harriet Byron; 

adding — "Death from such fingers would not be with- 

« 

out charms." 

"Mon Dieu!" murmured Frances, opening her large 
eyes and lifting her distinctly arched brows; "c'est qu'il 
fait des compliments! je ne m*y suis pas attendu." She 
smiled half in ire, half in mirth, curtsied with foreign 
grace, and so they parted. 

'No sooner had we got into the street than Hunsden 
collared me. 

"And that is your lace-mendeTV^ ^^ \än ^"'«sä^. 
^ou reckon you haye done a fino, m'a^'öSJMSköXÄ *ößsi% 
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in offering to marry her? Tou, a sdon of Seacombe, 
haye proved your disdain öf social disÜnctions by taking 
ap ynih an ouvtierel And I pitied tiie fellow, thixüdng 
bis feelings had misled bim, and that he had huart him- 
self by contracting a low match!" 

"Just let go my collar, Hunsden." 

On the contrary he swayed me to and fb>; so 
I grappled bim round the waist. It was dark; the 
street ,lonely and lampless. We bad tben a tug for 
it; and after we bad botb rolled on the pavetn^it and 
with difficulty picked ouröelves up, we agreed to walk 
QS-onore soberly. 

"Yes, tbafs my laoe-mender," said I; "and sbe ia 
to be mine for life — God willing." 

"God is not willing — you can*t suppose it; what 
business have you to be suited so well T^th a partner? 
And sbe treats you with a sort of respect too, and says, 
'Monsieur/ and modulates her tone in addressing you, 
actually as if you were sometbing superior! Sbe oodd 
not evince more deference to such a one as me, were ehe 
favoured by Fortune to the supreme eztent of beiag my 
choice instead of yours." 

"Hunsden, you're a puppy. But you Ve only 
seen the title<page of my bappiness; you don't know 
Hie tale that follows; yoü cannot conoeive the in- 
terest and sweet variety and thriUing excitement of the 
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V 

now entered a busier street — desired me to hold my 
peace, threatening to do something dreadful if I 
stimulated bis wrath furtiier by boasting. I laughed tili 
my sides acbed. We soon reacbed bis botel; before he 
entered it, he said — 

"Don't be vain-glorious. Tour lace-mender is tpo 
good for you, but not good enough for me; neither 
phyacally nor morally does she come up to my ideal 
of a woman. No; I dream of something far beyond 
that psde-facedy excitable little Helvetian (by-the-by she 
has infinitely more of the nervous, mobile Pansienne 
in her than of the robust 'jungfirau'). Your Mdlle. 
Henri is in person chetive, in mind sam caracterey com- 
paired with the queen of my visions. You, indeed, may 
put up with that minois chifonne; but when I marry I 
must haye straighter and more harmonious features, to 
say nothing of a nobler and better deyeloped shape than 
that perverse, ill-thriven child can boasf 

"Bribe a seraph to fetch you a coal of fire from 
heaven if you will," said I, "and with it kindle life in 
the tallest, fattest, most boneless, fullest-blooded of 
Rubens' paintcid women — leave me only my Alpine 
peri, and 1*11 not envy you." 

With a simultaneous movement, each tumed his 
back on the other. Neither said "God bless you;" yet 
on the morrow the sea was to roll between us. 
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CHAPTEE XXY. 

In two months more rranoes had fuMlled the time 
of mourning for her aunt. One January moming - 
the first of the new year holidays — I went in a fiacre, 
accompanied only by M. Yandenhuten, to the Eue 
Notre Dame aux Neiges, and having alighted alone 
and walked upstairs, I found Frances apparently waitr 
ing for me, dressed in a style scarcely appropriate to 
that cold, bright, fix)sty day. Never tili now had I 
Seen her attired in any other than black or sad-colonred 
fituff; and there she stood by the window, clad all in 
white, and white of a most diaphanous texture; her 
array wm very simple to be sure, but it looked im- 
posing and festal because it was so clear, füll, and 
floating; a yeil shadowed her head, and hung below 
her knee; a little iwreath of pink flowers fastened it to 
her thickly tressed Grecian plat, and thence it feil 
sofÜy on each side of her face. Singular to state, she 
was, or had been crying; when I asked her if she were 
ready she said "Yes, monsieur,'' with something very 
like a checked sob; and when I took a shawl, which 
lay on the table, and folded it round her, not only did 
tear after tear course unbidden down her cheek, but 
she shook to my ministration like a reed. I said I 
was sorry to see her in such low spirits, and requested 
to be aüowed an inaigb-t \ii\ö \)!afe otv^ thareof, She 
onljr said, "It was im'poasi\>\^ lo V^-^ \VV ^«ä. »^^s«^ 
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voluntarily though humedly putting her band into 
mine, accompanied me out of the room, and ran down- 
stairs with a quick, nncertain step, like one who was 
eager to get some formidable piece of business over. 
I put her into the* fiacre. M. Yandenhuten received 
her and seated her beside himself; we drove all 
together to the Protestant chapel, went through a cer- 
tain Service in the Common Prayer Book, and she and 
I came out married. M. Yandenhuten had given the 
bride away. 

We took no bridal trip; our modesty, screened by 
the peaceful obscurity of our Station, and the pleasant 
Isolation of our circumstances, did not exact that addi- 
tional precaution. We repaired at once to a small house 
I had taken in the faubourg nearest to that part of the 
city where the scene of our avocations lay. 

Three or four hours after the wedding ceremony, 
Frances, divested of her bridal snow, and attired in a 
pretty lilac gown of warmer materials, a piquant black 
silk apron, and a lace collar with some ünishing de- 
coration of lilac ribbon, was kneeling on the carpet of 
a neatly fumished though not spacious parlour, ar- 
ranging on the shelves of a chiffoni^re some books, 
which I handed to her from the table. It was snowing 
fast out of doors; the aftemoon had tumed out wild 
and cold; the leaden sky seemed füll of drifts, and the 
street was already ankle-deep in. t\i^ -^Yscää ^^'^«\^-'^^i^. 
Our £re bumed bright, our nevf \i"0Xsä.^^^ssö. \^^^^ 
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brilliaDtly clean and &esh, the fumitare was all a^ 
ranged, and there were but some articl^ ^f giass, ohina, 
books, &c., to put in order. Ftances foimd in tbis busi- 
ness occupation tili tea-time, and then, after I bad di&- 
tinctly instructed her bow to make a cup of tea in ra- 
tional Englisb style, and after sbe bad got over tbe dis- 
may occasioned by seeing such an extravagant amount 
of material put into the pot, she administered to me a 
proper British repast, at whioh there wanted neitiier 
candles nor um, fire-light nor comfort. 

Our week^s holiday glided by, and we re-addressed 
ourselves to labour. Both my wife and I began in 
good eamest with the notion that we were working 
people, destined to eam our bread by exertion, and 
that of the most assiduous kind. Our days were 
thoroughly occupied; we used to part every moming 
at eight o'clock, and not meet again-till fiye p. m.; bat 
into what sweet rest did the turmoil of each busy day 
decline! Looking down the vista of memory, I see the 
eyenings passed in that little parlour like a long string 
of rubies circling the dusk brow of the past. TJnvaried 
were they as each cut gern, and like each gern briUiant 
and buming. 

A year and a half passed. One moming (it waa a 
/ete, and we had the day to ourselves) Erances said to 
me, with a suddennea» '5ecviX\«t \ö \Äst ^\ä^ %hÄ had 
been thinking long on a «\i)ö\^c?t, «xA ^\»\^m^\.,\öc^\ 
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come to a conclosion, wished to test its soundness by 
the touehstone of my jadgmeiit. 

"I don't work enaagh." 

"What now?" demanded I, looking up from my 
cöffee, which I had been deliberately ßtirring while en- 
joying, in anticipation, a walk I proposed to take with 
Frances, that ßne Erummer day (it was June), to a certain 
farm-hoose in the country, where we were to *dine. 
"Wiiat now?" and I saw at once, in the serious ardour 
of her face, a project of vital importance. 

"I am not satisfied," returned EÄie: "you are now 
eaming eight thousaud francs a year'' (it was true; my 
eflEbrts, punctuality, the fame of my pupils' progress, the 
Publicity of my Station, had so far helped me on), 
"while I am still at my miserable twelve hundred l&ancs. 
I can do better, and I will" 

"You work as long and as diligently as I do, 
Frances." 

"Ycs, monsieur, but I am not .working in the right 
way, and I am conyinced of it." 

"Tou wish to change — you have a plan for pro- 
gress in your mind; go and put on your bonnet; and, 
while we take our walk, you shall teil me of ii" 

"Yes, monsieur." 

She went — as docüe as a well trained child; she 
was a curious mixture of tractability and firmness: I «at 
thinking about her, and wondeiin^ "^Yiai \Ät ^«xil ^ssssS^ 
be, when she re-entered. 
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"Monsieur, I have given Mmnie" (our bonne) "leave 
to go out too, as it is so yery fine; so will you be kind 
enough to lock the door, and take the key with you?" 

"Kiss me, Mrs. Crimsworth," was my not very 
apposite reply; but she looked.so engaging in her light 
summer dress and little cottage bonnet, and her manner 
in speaking to me was then, as always, so unafiectedly 
and ßuavely respectful, that my heart expanded at the 
sight of her, and a kiss seemed necessary to content 
its importunity. 

"There, monsieur " 

"Why do you always call me 'Monsieur?' Say, 
~^^üHam; " 

"I cannot pronounce your W; besides, 'Monsieur* 
belongs to you; I like it best*' 

Minnie having departed in clean cap and smart 
shawl, we, too, set out, leaving the house solitary and 
silent — silent, at least, but for the ticking of the clock. 
"We were soon clear of Brüssels; the fields received us, 
and then the lanes, remote from carriage-resounding 
chaussees, Ere long we came upon a nook, so rural, 
green, and secluded, it might have been a spot in some. 
pastoral English province; a bank of short and mossy 
grass, under a hawthom, offered a seat too tempüng to 
be declined; we took it, and when we had admired and 
examined some English-looking wild-flowers growing at 
our feet, I recalled ^TanceÄ' eiVßi^QrB. «sÄl^bs;:^ ^-^wto the 
topic touched on at "btea^Li^t. 
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"What was her plan?" A natural one — the next 
$tep to be mounted by us, or, at least, by her, if ehe 
wanted to rise in her profession. She proposed to begin 
a school. We abeady had the means £br commencing 
on a careful scale, having lived greatly within our in- 
come. We possessed, too, by this time, an extensive 
and eligible connection, in the sense adyantageoos to 
our business; for, though our circle of visiting acquaint- 
ance continued as limited as ever, we were now widely 
known in schools and famili^s as teachers. When 
Frances had developed her plan, she intimated, in some 
closing sentences, her hopes for the future. If we only 
had good health and tolerable success, we might, she 
was sure, in time realize an independency; and that, 
perhaps, before we were too old to enjoy it; then both 
she and I would rest; and what was to hinder us from 
going to live in England? England was still her Pro- 
mised Land. 

I put no obstacle in her way; raised no objection; 
I knew she was not one who could live quiescent and 
inactive, or even comparatively inactive. Duties she 
must have to fulfil, and important duties; work to do — 
and exciting, absorbing, profitable work; streng faculties 
stirred in her frame, and they demanded füll nourish- 
ment, free exercise: mine was not the hand ever to 
starve or^ cramp them; no, I delighted in offering 
them sustenance, and in Clearing theui m^^^ «^^'«vsä *^^^ 
action. 



\ 
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"You have conoeived a plan, Franoes," said I, "and 
a good plan; execnte it; you have my free consent, and 
whereyer and wheneyer my assistance is wanted, aek 
and you shall have." 

Frances* eyes thanked me almost with tears; just a 
sparkle or two, soon brushed away; she possessed her- 
seif of my hand too, and held it foF some time v^ 
close clasped in both her own, but she said no more 
than "Thank you, monsieur." 

We passed a divine day, and came home late, lighted 
by a füll Summer moon. 

Ten years rush now upon me with dusty, vibrating, 
unresting wings; years of bustle, action, nnslacked 
endeavour; years in which I and my wife, having 
launched ourselves in the füll career of progress, as 
progress whirls on in European capitals, scarcely knew 
repose, were strangers to amusement, never thought of 
indulgence, and yet, as our course ran side by side, 
/ as we marched hand in hand, we neither murmured, 
repented, nor faltered. Hope indeed cheered us; health 
kept US up; harmony of thought and deed smoothed 
many dificulties, and finally, success bestowed everj 
( now and then encouraging reward on diligence. Our 
school became one of the most populär in Brüssels, and 
as by degrees we raised our terms and elevated our 
System of education, our choice of pupils grew more 
aelect, and at leng^li mcYuÖÄ^ Vlsva ^^cMxÄVi. of the best 
'' families in Belgium. ^e \äöl \äq «sl ^-säj^J^^s^ ^5js:c 
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nection in England, first opened bj the ^joa^Uoited re- 
oommendation of Mr. Hunsden, who haying been oyer, 
and haying abused m« for my prosperity in set terms, 
went back) and soan after sent a leaßh of young — shire 
heiresses — bis cousins; as he said ''to be polished off 
by Mrs. Crimsworth/* 

As to this same Mrs. Crimsworth, in one sense she 
was become another woman, though in another she re- 
mained unchanged. So dijfferent was sbe under different 
circumstances, I seemed to possess two wives. The 
faculties of her nature, already disclosed when I married 
her, remained fresh and fair; but other faculties shot up 
streng, branched out broad, and quite altered the exter- 
nal character of the plant. Firmness, activity, and enter- 
prise, covered with grave foliage poetic feeling and fer- 
vour; but these flowers were still there, preserved pure 
and dewy under the umbrage of later growth and 
hardier nature: perhaps I only in the world knew the 
secret of their existence, but to me they were ever ready 
to yield an exquisite fragrance and present a beauty as 
chaste as radiant. 

In the 'day-time my house and establishment were 
conductcd by Madame the directress, a stately and 
elegant woman, bearing much anxious thoüght on her 
laige brow; much calculated dignity in her serious 
mien: immediately after breakfast I used to pact ^inöa^ 
this ladjr; I went to my College, ödä \ö V^x^ ^ä^^^-- 
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Toom; retoming for an hour in the course of the day, 
I found her always in class, intently occupied; silence, 
industry, observance, attending on her presence. When 
not actually teaching, she was byerlooking and guiding 
by eye and gesture; she then appeared yigilant and 
solicitous. When communicating instruction, her aspect 
was more animated; she seemed to feel a certain 
enjoyment in the occupation. The language in which 
she addressed her pupils, though simple and unpre- 
tending, was never trite or dry; she did not speak from 
routine-formulas — she made her own phrases as she 
went on, and very nervous and impressive phrases they 
frequently were; often, when elucidating favourite points 
of history, or geography, she would wax genuinely 
eloquent in her eamestness. Her pupils, or at least 
the eider and more intelligent amongst them, recognised 
well the language of a superior mind; they feit too, and 
some of them received the impression of elevated senti- 
ments; there was little fondling between mistress and 
girls, but some of Frances' pupils in time leamt to love 
her sincerely, all of them beheld her with respeet: her 
general demeanour towards them was serious; somc- 
times benignant when they pleased her with their pro- 
gross and attention, always scrupulously re£ned and 
considerate. In cases where reproof or pnnishment 
was called for she was usually forbeanng enough; bat 
if anj took advantage oi \)Q»i isst\i^^.\Äa.ce ^ which some- 
timeB happened, a Bh»i^> «vx^^^iv., ^ssi^ ^^^s^jisEbsis^J^ 
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seyerity taught the culprit the extent of the mistake 
committed. Sometiines a glcam of tendemess softened 
her eyes and manner, but this wsts rare; only wben a 
pupü was sick, or when it pined after home, or in the 
oase of some litÜe motherless child, or of one much 
poorer than its companions, whose scanty wardrobe and 
mean appointments brought on it the contempt of the 
jewelled young countesses and silk-clad misses. Over 
such feeble fledglings the directress spread a wing of 
kindliest protection: it was to their bedsides she came 
at night to tuck them warmly in; it was after them ^ 
she looked in winter to see that they always had a 
comfortable seat by the stove; it was they who by 
tnms were summoned to the salon to receive some little 
dole of cake or fruit — to sit on a foot-stool at the 
firenside — to enjoy home-comforts, and ahnest home- 
liberty, for an evening together — to be spoken to 
gently and sofdy, comforted, encouraged, cherished — 
and when bed-time came, dismissed with a kiss of true 
tendemess. As to Julia and Georgiana G — , daughters 
of an English baronet, as to Mdlle. Mathilde de — , 
heiress of a Belgian count, and sundry other children 
of patrician race, the directress was careful of them as 
of the others, anxious for their progress, as for that of 
the rest — but it never seemed to enter her head to 
distingnish them by a mark of preference; one girl of 
noble blood she loTed deaily — ^ '^wfli% \o^ "Nsössr 
22683 — Lady Catherine — \ \)u\. Vt ^^ ^^^ ^^ '^^ 

7»<? Professor. '^ 
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thosiastic heart and clever head, for her geoerosity and 
her genius, the tiÜe and rank went for nothing.; 

My aftemoons were spent also in College, with the 
exception of an hour that my wife daily exacted of me 
for her establishment, and with which she would not 
dispense. She said that I must spend that üme amongst 
her pupils to leam their characters, to be "«m courant** 
with every thing that was passing in the hoose, to be- 
come interested in what interested her, to be able to 
give her my opinion on knotty points when she required 
it, and this she did constantly, never allowing my 
interest in the pupils to fall asleep, and never making 
any change of importance without my cognizance and 
consent. She delighted to sit by me when I gave my 
lessons (lessons in literature), her hands folded on her 
knee, the most fixedly attentive of any present. She 
rarely addressed me in class; when she did it was with 
an air oif marked deference; it was her pleasure, her joy 
to make me still the master in all things. 

At six o*clock p. M. my daily labours ceased. I then 
came home, for my home was my heaven; ever at that 
hour, as I entered our private sitting-reom, the lady- 
directress vanished from before my eyes, and Frances 
Henri, my own little lace-mender, was magically restored 
to my arms; much , disappointed she would have been 
if her master had not been as constant to the tryste as 
berself, and if his tnilYÄ^V\^^\Ä^\iö\i\Ä^T^T^mTjt to 
ojQswer her soft, "Bon so^i, mQTÄ\sKar 
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Talk French to me she would, and many a punish- 
ment she has had for her wilfuhiess. I fear the choice 
of chastisement must have been injudicious, for instead 
of correcting the fault, it seemed to encourage its 
renewal. Our evenings were our own; that tecreation 
was necessary to fefresh our strength for the due dis- 
charge of our duties; sometimes we spent them all in 
conversation, and my young Genevese, now that she 
was thoroughly accustomed to her English professor, 
now that she loved him too absolutely to fear him 
muchy reposed in him a confidence so unlimited that 
topics of conversation could no more he wanting with 
him than subjects for communion with her own heart. 
In those moments, happy as a bird with its mate, she 
would show me what she had of vivacity, of mirth, 
of originality in her well-dowered nature. She would 
show, too, some stores of rsdllery, of "malice," and 
would vex, tease, pique me sometimes about what 
she called my **bizarreries anglaises," my "caprices in- 
sulaires," with a wild and witty wickedness that made 
a perfect white demon of her while it lasted. This was 
rare, however, and the elfish freak was always short: 
sometimes when driven a little hard in the war of 
words, for her tongue did ample justice to the pith, the 
point, the delicacy of her native French, in which 
language she always attacked me, I used to tum upon 
her with my old decision, and act^^it Xi^^Sc^ *^^ ^s^^c^ä 
that teased me. Vain ideal ilo ^ooti^t Vsä. ^ ^«^^^^^^ 
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hand or arm than the elf was gone; the prorocatiTe 
smile quenched in the expressive brown eyes, and a 
ray of gentle homage shone under the lids in its place. 
I had seized a mere yexing fairy, and fonnd a sub- 
missiye and supplicating little mortal woman in my 
arms. Then I made her get a book, and read Englisb 
to me for an haar by way of penanoe. I frequently 
dosed her with Wordsworth in this way, and Words- 
worth steadied her soon; she had a dificulty in com- 
prehending his deep, serene, and sober mind; his 
language, too, was not facile to her; she had to ask 
questions, to sue for explanations, to be like a child 
and a novice, and to acknowledge me as her senior 
and director. Her instinct instantly penetrated and 
possessed the meaning of more ardent and imagi- 
native writers. Byron excited her; Scott she loved; 
Wordsworth only she puzzled at, wondered over, and 
hesitated to pronounce an opinion upon. 

But whether she read to me, or talked with me; 
whether she teased me in French, or entreated me in 
English; whether she jested with wit, or inquired with 
deference; narrated with interest, or listened with atten- 
tion; whether she smiled at me or on me, always at 
nine o'clock I was left — abandoned. She wonld ex- 
tricate herseif from my arms, quit my side, take her 
lamp, and be gone. Her mission was up-stairs; I have 
foUowed her sometimeB «hol '^N«^.Oafc^ \kKt, "Cvcat she 
opened the door of tTae ÖLot^o^s ^^ ^xs.^-^ ^«oia^x 
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noiselessly she glided up tbe long room between the 
two rows of white beds» surveyed all the sleepers; if 
any were wakeful, especiaUy if any were sad, spoke to 
them and soothed them; stood some minutes to ascertain 
thai all was safe and tranquil; trimmed the watch-light 
which bumed in the apartment all night, then withdrew 
closing the door behind her without sound. Thence 
she glided to our own Chamber; it had a little cabinet 
within; this she sought; there, too, appeared a bed, but 
joney and that a very small one; her face (the night I 
followed and observed her) changed as she approached 
this tiny couch; from graye it warmed to eamest; she 
shaded with one band the lamp she held in the other; 
she bent above the pillow and hung over a child 
asleep; its slumber (that eyening at least, and osually, 
I belieye) was sound and calm; no tear wet its dark 
eyelashes; no feyer heated its round check; no iU dream 
discomposed its budding features. Erances gazed, she 
did not smile, and yet the deepest delight filled, flushed 
her face; feeling, pleasurable, powerful, worked in her 
whole firame, which still was motionless. I saw, indeed, 
her heart heaye, her lips were a little apart, her ' 
breathing grew somewhat hurried; the child smiled; 
then at last the mother smiled too, and said in low 
soliloquy, ''God bless my little son!" She stooped 
closer oyer bim, breathed the softest of kisses on bis 
brow, coyered his minute hand with hera^ oiLd ^1 Xs^ 
atarted np and came away. 1 t^^msä\ *^^ ^^^s^sss^o. 
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, before her. Entering it two minutes later she said 
quietly as she put down her extinguished lamp — 

"Victor rests well: he smiled in hia sleep; he has 
yonr smile, monsieur." 

, The said Victor was of course her own boy, bom 
in the third year of om marriage: his Christian name 
had been giyen him in honour of M. Vandenhuteo, 
who continued always cur trusty and well-beloved friend. 

Frances was then a good and dear wife to me, be- 
cause I was to her a go6d, just, and faithful husband, 
What she would have been had she married a harsh, 
envious, careless man — a profligate, a prodigal, a 
drunkard, or a tyrant, is another question, and one 
which I once propounded to her; her auswar, given 
after some reflection, was — 

"I should have tried to endure the evil or eure it 
for awhile; and when I found it intolerable and in- 
curable, I should have left my torturer suddenly and 
silently." 

"And if law or might had forced you back again?" 

"What, to a drunkard, a profligate, a selfish spend- 
thrift, an unjust fool?" 

"Yes." 

"I would have gone back; again assured myself 
whether or not his vice and my misery were capable 
of remedy; and if not, have left him again." 

'^Änd if again foiceöi tö x^tvan, ^s^d compelled to 
abide?'' 
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"I don*t know," she said hastily. "Why do you ask 
me, monsieur?" 

I would haye an answer, because I saw a strai^e kind 
of spirit in her eye, whose yoice I detennined to waken. 

"Monsieur, if a wife*ß nature loathes that of the 
man she is wedded to, marriage must be slavery. 
Against slavery all right thinkers revolt, and though 
torture be the price of resistance, torture must be dared; 
though the only read to freedom lie through the gates 
of death, those gates must be passed; for freedom is 
indispensable. Then, monsieur, I would resist as far 
as my strength permitted; when that strength failed I 
should be sure of a refuge. Death would certainly 
Boreen me both from bad laws and their consequeüces." 

"Voluntary death, Frances?" 

"No, monsieur. Td have courage to live out every 
throe of anguish Fate assigned me, and principle to 
contend for justice and liberty to the last." 

"I see you would have made no patient Grizzle. 
And, now, supposing Fate had merely assigned you the 
lot of an old maid, what then? How would you have 
liked celibacy?" 

"!N'ot much, certainly. An old maid's life must 
doubtless be void and vapid — her heart strained and 
empty. Had I been an old maid I should have spent 
existence in efforts to üll the void and ease the aching. 
I should have probably failed, and died weary ^^"^ 
dlsappointed, despised and oi üo «Ä.Q.QVÄi^> ^*^^ ^i^^sasst 
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Single women. But Vm not an old maid/' she added 
quickly. "I should hare been, though, but for my 
master. I should neyer have suited any man but Pro- 
fessor Crimsworth — no other gentleman, French, 
English, or Belgian, would have thought me amiable 
er handsome; and I doubt whether I should have cared 
for the approbation of many others, if I could have 
obtained it. Now, I have been Professor Crimsworth*B 
wife eight years, and vrhat is he in my eyes? Is he 
honourable, beloved — ?" She stopped, her voice was 
Cut off, her eyes suddenly suffused. She and I vrere 
Standing side by side; she threw her arms round me 
and strained me to her heart with passionate. eamest- 
ness: the energy of her vrhole being glowed in her 
dark and then dilated eye, and crimsoned her animated 
cheek; her look and movement were like inspiration; 
in one there was such a flash, in the other such a 
power. Half an hour afterwards, when she had become 
calm, I asked where all that wild vigour was gone 
which had transformed her erewhile and made her 
glance so thrilling and ardent — her acüon so rapid and 
streng. She looked down, smiling softly and passively: — 
"I cannot teil where it is gone, monsieur," said 
she, "but I know that, whenever it is wanted, it will 
come back again." 

Behold US now at the close of the ten years, and 
we bave realized an indepeiide^ic!^. Tke rai^idity with 
whlcb we attained this ^uöi \i«Ä. y\& ^xv^ea^. Sa. Hto^ 
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reasons: — Firstly, we worked bo hard for it; secondly, 
we had no incumbrances to delay success; thirdly, as 
soon as we had capital to invest, two well-skilled 
comisellors, one in Belgium, one in England, viz., 
Yandenhuten and Hiinsden, gaye us each a word of 
adyice as to the sort of investment to be chosen. The 
Suggestion made was judicioos; and, being promptly 
acted on, the result proved gainful — I need not say 
how gainful; I communicated details to Messrs. Yan- 
denhuten and Hunsden; nobody eise can be interested 
in hearing üiem. 

Accounts being wound up, and our professional con- 
nection disposed of, we both agreed that, as Mammon 
was not our master, nor his Service that- in which we 
desired to spend our liyes; as our desires were temperate, 
and our habits unostentatious, we had now abundance to 
live on — abundance to leave our boy; and should be- 
sides always have a balance on band, which ^ properly 
managed by right sympathy and unselfish activity, might 
help Philanthropy in her enterprises, and put solace into 
the band of . Charity. 

To England we now resolved to take wing; we 
arrived there safely; Frances realized the dream of her 
life-time. We spent a whole summer and autumn in 
travelling from end to end of the British islands; and, 
afterwards, passed a winter in London. Then we 
thought it high time to uk our reaidenße-, toTj Vä*»^ 
yeamed towards my natiye couiAy oi — ^^cöxäs ^^ssSs. ^ 
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is in — shire I now live; it is in the library of my 
own home I am now writing. That home lies amid a 
sequestered and rather billy region, thirty miles re- 
moyed from X — ; a region whose verdure the smoke 
of miUs has not yet sullied, whose waters still run 
pure, whose swells of moorland preserve in some femy 
glens, that lie between them, the very primal wildness 
of nature, her moss, her bracken, her blue-bells; her 
scents of reed and heather; her free and fresh breezes. 
My house is a picturesque and not too spacious dweUing, 
with low and long windows, a trellised and leaf-veüed 
porch over the front-door; just now, on this summer 
evening, looking like an arch of roses and ivy. The 
garden is chiefly laid out in lawn, formed of the sod 
of the hills; with herbage short and soft as moss, füll 
of its own peculiar flowers, tiny and starlike, embedded 
in the minute embroidery of their fine folis^e. At the 
bottom of the sloping garden there is a wicket, which 
opens upon a lane as green as the lawn, very long, 
shady, and little frequented; on the turf of this lane 
generally appear the first daisies of spring — whence 
its name — Daisy Lane; serving also as a distinction 
to the house. 

It tenninates (the lane I mean) in a valley füll of 

wood; which wood — chiefly oak and beech — spreadB 

shadowy about the vicinage of a very old mansion, 

oDe of the Elizabethan Btnve\AÄ^%^ tcmäXn. lar^er, as well 

as more antique thau "DaiB.^ \ÄSi^> "ösä ^^o^t^e^ .5^ 
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residence of an individual familiär both to me and to 
the reader. Yes, in Hunsden Wood — for so are those 
glades and that grej building, with manj gables and ^ 
more chimneys, named — abides Yorke Hunsden, still 
unmarried; never, I suppose, having yet found liis ideal, 
tiiough I know at least a score of young ladies within a 
circuit of forty miles, who would be willing to assist 
him in the search. 

The estate feil to him by the death of his father, 
five years since; he has given up trade, after having 
made by it sufficient to pay off some incumbrances by 
which the family heritage was burdened. I say he 
abides here, but I do not think he is resident above 
five months out of the twelve; he wanders from land 
to land, and spends some part of each winter in town: 
he frequently brings visitors with him when he comes 
to — shire, and these visitors are often foreigners; 
sometimes he has a German metaphysician, spmetimes 
a French savant; he had once a dissatisfied and savage- 
looking Italian, who neither sang nor played, and of 
whom Frances affirmed that he had "tout Fair d*un 
conspirateur." 

What English guests Hunsden invites, are all either 
men of Birmingham or Manchester — hard men, seem- 
ingly knit up in one thought, whose talk is of free 
trade. The foreign visitors, too, are politicians; they 
take a wider theme — European progreaa — tJasb 
ßpread of liberal sentimentB o^et \)tiö ^QT5i&s>Ä?Qi^.\ 's^ 
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their mental tablets, the names of Bussia, Anstm, and 
the Pope, are inscribed in red ink. I have heard Bome 
of them talk yigorous sense — yea, I have been present 
at polyglot discussions in the old, oak-lined dining-room 
at Hunsden Wood, where a singular insigbt was gireii 
of the sentiments entertained by resolute minds respect- 
ing old northem despotisms, and older soathem sapersti- ' 
tions: also, I have heard much twaddle^ enounced chieflj 
in French and Deutsch, but let that pass. Hunsden 
bimself tolerated the drirelling theorists; with the pjrae- 
tical men he seemed leagued band and heart. 

When Hunsden is staying alone at the Wood, 
(which seldom happens) he generally finds bis waj 
two or tbree times a w^ek to Daisy Lane. He has a 
Philanthropie motive for Coming to smoke bis cigar in 
our porch on summer eyenings;- he says he does it to 
kill the earwigs amongst the roses, with which insectS) 
but for bis benevolent fumigations, he intimates we 
should certainly be over-run. On wet days, too, we are 
almost sure to see bim; according to bim, it gets on time 
to work me into lunacy by treading on my mental oornB, 
or to force £rom Mrs. Crimsworth revelations of the 
dragon within her, by insulting the memory of Hofer 
and Teil. 

We also go firequenÜy to Hunsden Wood, and 
both I and !Frances relish a visit there highly. If 
tiiere are other guests, tYvea ^«cÄfc\ß«Ä «sä an. interest^ 
ing ßtady; their coirveTOa^oii \a exssÄsi% ^^ ^\säs^\ 
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the absence of all löcal narrownesa both in the host. 
and bis cboeen society giyes a metropolitan, almost a 
eosmopolitan freedom and largeness to the talk. 
Hunsden himself is a polite man in his own honse; he 
hasy when he chooses to employ it, an inexhaustible 
power of entertaining guests; bis very mansion too is 
interesting, the rooms look etoried, the passages legendary, 
the low ceiled Chambers, with their long rows of diamond- 
paned lattices, have an old-world, haunted air: in his 
trayels he has coUected störe of articles of vertu, which 
are well and tastefuLly disposed in his panelled or 
tapestried rooms: I haye seen there one or two pictures, 
and one or two pieces of statuary which many an aristo- 
cratic connoisseur might have enTied. 

When I and Frances have dined and spent an 
eyenlng with Hunsden , he often walks home with us. 
His wood is large, and some of the timber is old and 
of huge growth. There are winding ways in it which, 
pursued through glade and brake, make the walk back 
to Daisy Lane a somewhat long one. Many a time, 
when we have had the benefit of a fall moon, and 
when the night has been mild and balmy, when, more- 
over, a certain nightingale has been singing, and a 
certain stream, hid in alders, has lent the song a söffe 
accompaniment, the remote church-bell of the one 
hamlet in a district of ten miles, has toUed midnight 
ere the lörd of the wood left \sä ^ wxt ^\<3cu ^^^^s«- 
ßowing wBß biß talk at Buch \io\ice, wA W xssßtÄ ^:^ö^ 
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and gentle than in the day-time and before numbers. 
He woald then forget politics and discossiony and 
would dwell on the psust times of bis honse, on bis 
family bistory, on bimself and hiß own feelings — sub- 
jects eaob and all invested with a peculiar zest, fbr 
tbey were eaob and all unique. One glorious night in 
June, after I had been taunting bim about bis ideal 
bride and asking bim when she would come and gnit 
her foreign beauty on the old Hunsden oak, he answered 
suddenly — 

''You call her ideal; but see, bere is her shadow; 
and there cannot be a shadow without a snbstance." 

He had led us from the deptb of the ''windizig 
way" into a glade from whence the beeches withdrew, 
leaying it open to the sky; an unclouded moon ponred 
her ligbt into this glade , and Hunsden held out under 
her beam an ivory miniature. 

FranceSy with eagerness, examined it first; then 
she gave it to me — still, however, pushing her little 
face close to mine, and seeking in my eyes what I 
thought of the portrait. I thought it represented a 
very bandsome and very individual-looking female 
face, with, as he had once said, ''straight and bar- 
monious features." It was dark; the hair, rayen-black 
sv^ept not only from the brow, but from the temples — 
seemed thrust away carelessly, as if such beauty dis- 
pensed witb, nay, despised %iiwi^«si«DJ^ Tsä Italian 
eje looked straight into you, m)A «q. VsÄs^^xÄseci^^ ^^ 
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termined eye it was; the mouth was as firm as £ne; the 
chin ditto. On the back of the miniature was gilded 
"Lucia." 

"That is a real head," was my conclusion. 

Hunsden smiled. 

"I think so," he replied. "All was real in Lucia" 

"And she was somebody you would have liked to 
marry — but could not?" 

"I should certainly have liked to marry her, and 
that I have not done so is ä proof that I could not." 

He repossessed himself of the miniature, now again 
in Frances* hand, and put it away. 

"What do you think of it?" he asked of my wife, 
as he buttoned his coat over it. 

"I am sure Lucia once wore chains and broke 
them," was the stränge ans wer. "I do not mean ma- 
trimonial chains," she added, correcting herseif, as if 
she feared misinterpretation, ''but social chains of some 
sort. The face is that of one who has made an effort, 
and a successfuL and triumphant effort, to wrest some 
vigorous and valued faculty from insupportable con- 
ßtraint; and when Lucia's faculty got free, I am certain 
it spread wide pinions and carried her higher than — " 
she hesitated. 

"Than what?" demanded Hunsden. 

"Than 'les convenances* permitted you to follow." 

'*I think you grow spiteful — im^xfekKc^l* 

^ Lucia haß trodden the ßta^ej^ c^crc^^xcc^^^ "^^«sics^^^ 
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"You never seriously thought of marrying herj you 
admired her originality, her fearlessness, her eneigy of 
body and mind; you delighted in her talent whatever 
that wasy whether song, dance^ or dramatic representa- 
tion; you worshipped her beauty, whieh was of the sort 
after your own heart: but I am sure she Med a sphere 
from whence you would never haye thought of |^iking a 
wife." 

"Ingenious/* remarked Hunsden; "whether true or 
not is another question. Keantime, don't you feel your 
little lamp of a spirit wax very pale beside such a 
girandole as Li^cia's?'' 

"Yes/' 

"Candida at^ least; and the Professor will soon be 
dissatisfied with the dim light you give?" 

"Will you, monsieur?" 

''My sight was always too weak to endure a. blase, 
Frances," and we had now reached the wieket. 

I said, a few pages back, that this is a sweet 
Summer evening; it is — there has been a series of 
lovely days, and this is the loveliest; the hay is just 
carried from my fields, its perfume stül lingers in the 
cdr. Frances proposed to me, an hour or two since, to 
take tea out on the lawn; I see the round table, 
loaded with china, placed under a certain beech; 
Hunsden is expected — nay, I hear he is come — 
tbere is bia voice, layvn^ ^q^wh ^^^aN» ^-v^ «nsve ^int 
yritb authority, ihat ot "Exwä^^ t^^^v, ^^ ^^^^fs«^ 
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him of course. They are disputing about Victor, of 
whom Hunsden affirms that his mother is making a 
milksop. Mrs. Crimsworth retaliates: — 

''Better a thousand times he should be a milksop 
than what he, Hunsden, calls 'a fine lad\* and moreoyer 
she says that if Hunsden were to become a fixture in 
the neighbourhood, and were not a mere comet, Coming 
and going, no one knows how, when, where, or why, ehe 
should be quite uneasy tili she had got Victor away to 
a school at least a hundred miles off; for that with his 
mutinous maxims and unpractical dogmas, he would ruin 
a score of children." 

I have a word to say of Victor ere I shut this 
manuscript in my desk — but it must be a brief one, 
for I hear the tinkle of silver on porcelain. 

Victor is as little of a pretty child as I am of a 
handsome man, or his mother of a fine woman; he is 
pale and spare, with large eyes, as dark as those of 
Frances, and as deeply. set as mine. His shape is 
symmetrica! enough, but slight: his health is good. I 
never saw a child smile less than he does, nor one who 
knits such a formidable brow when sitting over a book 
that interests him, or while listening to tales of adven- 
ture, peril, or wonder, narrated by his jnother, Hunsden, 
or myself. But though still, he is not unhappy — though 
serious, not morose; he has a susceptibility to plea- 
Burable sensations almost too keen^ for it amQvmt& t^^ <^^ssr 
thuaiaam. He learned to reaöi m >j)ti^ Ol^Avns^össs^^^ ^"«^ 

The Professor. 
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out of a speUing-book at his mother's knee, and as he got 
on without driving by that method, ehe tbought it rm- 
neoessary to buy him ivory letters, or to try any of the 
other inducements to leaming now deemed indispensable. 
When he could read, he became a glatten of books, 
and is so stül. His toys have been few, and he has 
never wanted more; for those he possesses, he seems 
to have contracted a partiality amounting to affeotion; 
this feeHng, directed towards one or two liying animals 
of the house, strengthens ahnest to a passion. 

Mr. Hunsden gaye him a mastiff cub, which he 
called Yorke, after the donor; it grew to a süperb dog, 
whose fierceness, however, was mach modified by the 
companionship and caresses of its yoang master. He 
would go nowhere, do nothing withoat Yorke; Yorke 
lay at his feet while he leamed his lessons,^ played 
with him in the garden, walked with him in the lane 
and wood, sat near his chair at meals, was fed always 
by his own band, was the first thing he sought in the 
moming, the last he left; at night. Yorke aecompanied 

Mr. Hunsden one day to X , and was bitten in the 

street by a dog in a rabid state. As soon as Hunsden 
had brought him home, and had informed me of tbe 
circumstance, I went into the yard and shot him where 
he lay licking his wound; he was dead in an instant; 
he had not seen me level the gun; I stood behind him. 
I had Bcarcelj been ten ixmiw&feÄ m \3aft \\a\iÄe^ when my 
ear was ßtruck witli BOimÖÄ oi «s^Ba^^\ ^ tk^^^^ Ns^ 
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the yard once more, for they proceeded thence. Victor 
was kneeling beside bis dead mastiff, bent over it, em- 
bracing its bull-like neck, and lost in a passion of tbe 
wiidest woe: be saw me. 

"Ob, papa; 1*11 never foi^ve you! Tll never for- 
give yon!** was bis exolamation. "You sbot Yorke — 
I saw it from tbe window. I never believed you could 
be so cruel — I oan love you no more!** 

I bad mucb ado to explain to bim, witb a steady 
Yoice, the stem necessity of tbe deed; be still, witb tbat 
inconsolable and bitter accent wbieb I cannot render, 
but wbich pierced my beart, repeated — 

''He migbt bave been cured — you sbould bave 
tried — you sbould bave bumt tbe wound witb a bot 
iron, or covered it witb caustic. You gave no time; and 
now it is too late — be is dead!" 

He sank fairly down on tbe senseless carcase; I 
waited patiently a long whüe, tUl bis grief had Bome- 
wbat exbausted bim; and tben I Ufted bim in my arms 
and carried bim to bis motber, sure tbat sbe would 
comfort bim best. Sbe bad witnessed tbe wbole seene 
from a window; sbe would not come out for fear of in- 
creasing my difficulties by ber emotion, but sbe was 
ready now to receive bim. Sbe took bim to ber kind 
beart, and on to ber gentle lap; consoled bim but witb 
ber lips, ber eyes, ber soft embrace, for some time; 
and tben, wben bis sobs diminiabfid, tfi^ä. Vkssj^ *<&si^. 
Yorke bad feit no pain in dpü^', «sA \JßS)i^M^^^*«^^^ 
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been left to expire natorally, bis end would have been 

t 

most borrible; above all, ehe told bim that I was not 
cruel (for tbat idea seemed to give exquisite pain to 
poor Yictor) tbat it was my affection for Yorke and 
bim wbicb bad made me act so, and tbat I was now 
almost beart-broken to see bim weep tbus bitterly. 

Yictor would bave been no true son of bis fatber, 
bad tbese considerationSy tbese reasons, breatbed in so 
low, so sweet a tone — mamed to caresses so benign, 

_so^tender — to looks so inspired witb pitying sympatby 
— produced no effect on bim. Tbey did produce an 
effect: be grew calmer, rested bis face on ber sboulder, 
and lay still in ber arms. Looking up, sbortly, he 
asked bis motber to teil bim OTer again what sbe bad 
said about Yorke baving suffered no pain, and my not 
being cruel; tbe balmy words being repeated, be again 
pillowed bis cbeek on ber breast, and was again tranquil 
Some bours after, he came to me in my Hbrary, 
asked if I forgave bim, and desired to be reconciled. 
I drew tbe lad to my side, and tbere I kept bim a 
good wbile, and bad much talk witb bim; in tbe course 
of wbicb be disclosed many points of feeHng and tbought 
I approved of in my son. I found, it is true, few Cle- 
ments of tbe "good fellow" or tbe "fine fellow" in bim; 
scant sparkies of tbe spirit wbicb loves to flasb over 
tbe wine cup, or wbicb kindles tbe passions to a de- 
stroying fire; but 1 sow m ^^ ^^"^ q»1\ä& Vsaort bealthy 

and swelling germs oi com^«ÄÄOTi, ^«a^^vyB., ^\^^^. X 
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dißcovered in the garden of bis intellect a rieb growth 
of wholesome principles — reason, justice, moral cou- 
rage, promised, if not blighted, a fertile bearing. So 
I bestowed on bis large forebead, and on bis cbeek — 
still pale witb tears — a proud and contented kiss, and 
sent bim away comforted. Yet I saw bim tbe next day 
laid on tbe mound under wbicb Yorke bad been buried, 
bis face covered witb bis bands; be was melancboly for 
some weeks; and more tban a year elapsed before be 
would listen to any proposal of baving another dog. 

Victor leams fast. He must soon go to Eton, 
wbere, I suspect, bis first year or two will be utter 
wretcbedness: to leave me, bis motber, and bis bome, 
will give bis beart an agonized wreneb; tben tbe 
fagging will not suit bim — but emulation, tbirst after 
knowledge, tbe glory of success, will stir and reward 
bim in time. Meantime, I feel in myself a strong 
repugnance to fix tbe bour wbicb will uproot my sole 
olive brancb, and transplant it far from me; and, wben 
I speak to Frances on tbe subject, I am beard witb a 
kind of patient pain, as tbougb I alluded to some fear- 
ful Operation, at wbicb ber nature sbudders, but from 
wbicb ber fortitude will not permit ber to recoiL Tbe 
step must, bowever, be taken, and it shall be; for, 
tbougb Frances vnll not make a milksop of ber son, 
sbe will accustom bim to a style of treatment, a for- 
bearance, a congenial tendemess, be will meet -«^l^^ 
from none ehe, Sbe sees, aal Äa^ a^^, ^ ^^^^sSiKss^^ 
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in VicWs temper — a kind of electrical ardour and 
power — which emits, now and then, ominous sparks; 
Hunsden calls it bis spiiit, and says it Bbould not be 
curbed. I call it the leayen of the offending Adam, 
and consider that it should be, if not whipped out of 
bim, at least soundly disciplined; and tbat be will be 
cbeap of any amount of eitber bodily or mental suffer- 
ing wbicb will ground bim radicaUy in tbe art of self- 
control. Frances gives tbis something in ber son's 
marked cbaracter no name; but wben it appears in the 
grinding of bis teetb, in tbe glittering of bis eye, in 
tbe fierce revolt of feeling against disappointment, 
miscbance, sudden sorrow, or supposed injustice, sbe 
folds bim to ber breast, or takes bim to walk witb ber 
alone in tbe wood; tben sbe reasons witb bim like any 
pbilosopber, and to reason Yictor is ever accessible; 
tben sbe looks at bim witb eyes of love, and by love 
Victor can be infallibly subjugated; but will reason or 
love be tbe weapons witb wbicb in future tbe world 
will meet bis yiolence? Ob, no! for tbat flasb in bis 
black eye — for tbat cloud on bis bony brow — for 
tbat compression of bis statuesque lips, tbe lad will 
some day get blows instead of blandisbments — kicks 
instead of kisses; tben for tbe üt of mute fdry wbicb 
will sicken bis body and madden bis soul; tben for 
^^Q ordeal of merited and salutary suffering, out of 

/eil ie will come (1 tnx«t) «^ ^^naßt ^xvd a better man. 

l see bim now, l:ie ataiÄa^i ^Ssjcmässo.^ -^^^^a Sa. 
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Beated on the lawn under the beech; HanBden's band 
rests on the boy's coUar, and he is instilling God 
knowB what principles into hiB ear. Yiotor looks well 
just now, for he listens with a sort of smiling interest; 
he never looks so like his mother as when he smiles — 
pity the sunshine breaks out so rarely! Yictor has a 
preference for Hunsden, füll as strong as I deem 
desirable, being considerably more potent , decided, and 
indiscTiminating, than any I ever entertained for that 
personage myself. Frances, too, regards it with a sort 
of unexpressed anxiety; while her son leans on 
Hunsden's knee, or rests against his Shoulder , she roves 
with restless movement round, like a doye guarding 
its young from a hoyering hawk; she says she wishes 
Hunsden had children of his own, for then he would 
better know the danger of indting their pride ^d 
indulging their foibles. 

Frances approaches my library window; puts aside 
the honeysuckle which half oorers it, and teils me tea is 
ready; seeing that I continue busy she enters the room, 
comes near me quietly, and puts her band on my Shoulder. 

''Konsieur est trop appliqu^." 

''I shall soon have done.** 

She draws a chair near, and sits down to wait tiU 
I have finished; her presence is as pleasant to my 
mind as the perfume of the fresh hay and spicy flowers, 
as the glow of the westering sun^ %& ^<^ ^cä^wä ^*^ä 
mid&ximmer eye are to my seüBo^. 
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But Hansden comes; I hear hie step, and there he 
is, bending through the lattice, from which he has thrast 
away the woodbine with unsparing hand, disturbing 
two bees and a butterfly. 

"Crimsworth! I say, Crimsworth! take that pen out 
of bis band, mistress, and make bim lift up bis head." 

"WeU, Hunsden? I bear you — " 

"I was at X yesterday; yonr brother Ned ia 

getting lieber tban Crcesus by railway specnlations, 
they call bim in the Piece-Hall a stag of ten; and 1 
bave heard from Brown. M. and Madame Vanden- 
buten and Jean Baptiste talk of Coming to see you 
next month. He mentions the Pelets too; he says their 
domestic barmony is not the finest in the world, but in 
business they are doing ^on ne peut mieux/ wbich 
circumstance he concludes- will be a sufficient consola- 
tion to both for any little crosses in the affections. 
Wby don't you invite the Pelets to shire, Crims- 
worth? I sbould so like to see your jßrst flame 
Zoraide. Mistress, don*t be jealous, but be loved that 
lady to distraction; I know it for a fact. Brown says 
she weighs twelve stones now; you see what you Ve 
lost, Mr. Professor. iN'ow, Monsieur and Madame, if you 
don't come to tea, Yictor and I will begin without you." 

"Papa, come!*' 
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